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Ihue Introduction. 


been ever look'd upon as the light of ages; 
the depoſitory of events, the faithful wit- 
neſs of truth, the ſource. of prudence and 
good counſel, and the rule of conduct and man- 


ners. Confined without it to the bounds of the 


age and country wherein we live, and ſhut up 
in the narrow circle of ſuch branches of know- 
ledge as are peculiar to us, and within the limits 
of our own private reflexions b, we remain ever 
in'a kind of infancy, which leaves us ſtrangers 


to the reſt of the world, and profoundly igno- 


rant of all that has gone before us, or even now 
fſurrounds us. What is the {mall number of 
„ © | ©; ie n 30 yearsy 


* Hiſtoria teſtis temporum, pats urbibuſque . punQi - 
lux veritatis, vita memoriæ, loco ponimus, ad univerſa re- 
magiſtra vitæ, nuncia ve- ferentes : minorem portionem 
tuſtatis. Cc. lib. 2. de Orat. ætas noſtra quam puncti ha- 
*. 36. | bet, fi tempori comparetur 


Neſcire quid antea quam omni. Senec. de cunſ. ad M. 
natus  fis aceiderit, id eſt ciam. cap. 200 
ſemper eſſe puerum, Cic. i= Nullum ſeculum magnis 
Orat. n. 10. :ilngeniis cluſum eſt, nullum 
Terram hane cum pd- non cogitationi pervium. * 


T is not without reaſon that * Hiſtory has 


3 


2 Of the Uſefulneſs of Hiſtory. 


years, that make up the longeſt life, or what 


the extent of country which we are able to poſ- 


ſeſs or travel over, but an imperceptible point 


in compariſon of the vaſt regions of the untverſe, 
and the long ſeries of ages which have ſucceeded 
one another ſince the creation of the world? 
And yet all we are capable of knowing muſt 
be limited to this imperceptible point, unleſs we 
call in the ſtudy of hiſtory to our aſſiſtance, 


which opens to us every age and every coun- 


try, keeps up a correſpondence betwixt us and 


the great men of antiquity, ſets all their actions 


before our eyes, all their atchievements, their vir- 


rues, and their faults; and by the prudent re- 


flexions it lays before us, or gives us an oppor- 
tunity of making, ſoon teaches us to be wiſe 


before our time, and in a manner far fuperior 
to all the lectures of the greateſt maſters. 

_ Hiſtory may properly be called the common 

ſchool of mankind, equally open and uſeful both 


to great and ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, and 


ſtill more neceſſary to princes and great men, 
than to all the world beſides. For how can 
awful truth approach them amidſt the crowd 
of flatterers, which ſurround: them on all ſides, 
and are continually commending and admiring 
them, or in other words corrupting and poiſon- 
ing their hearts and underſtandings ; how, I 
fay, can truth make her feeble voice to be heard 
amidſt fuch tumult and confuſion ? How ven- 


ture to lay before them the duties and ſlaveries 
of royalty? how ſhew them wherein their true 


Li magnitudine animi . . . Licet in conſortium 
i h 


| gee! umanæ imbecillitatis omnis ævi pariter incedere, 
guſtias | 


libet, multum per Ia. ds brev. vitæ, c. 14. 


quod ſpatiemur temporis eſt 


a _ glory 


; 
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Of the'Ujpfuleſt of A, 3 
glory conſiſts, and repreſent to them, that if 
they will look back to the original of their in- 
ſtitution, they may clearly find d they were made 
for the people, and not the people for them? 
how put them in mind of their faults, inſtill in- 


to them a dread of the juſt judgment of poſte- 


rity, and diſperſe the thick cloud, which the 

yain phantom of their greatneſs, and the being 
intoxicated with the height of their fortune, has 
formed around them? e 
Theſe ſervices, r - ſo ne = and 
important, cannot be paid them but by the aſ- 
fiſtance of hiſtory, which alone has the Power of 
ſpeaking freely to them, and the right of paſ- 
ing an abſolute judgment upon the actions of 
33 no leſs than fame, which e Seneca calls 
liberrimam principum judicem. They may ex- 
tol their / abilities, ſet off their undetſtanding ot 
courage, and boaſt of their exploits and con- 
> re as much as they pleaſe ; if they have no 


* foundation for all this in truth and juſtice, hif- 


tory will ſecretly condemn them under borrowed 


names. The greateſt part of the moſt famous 


conquerors, they will ſee, are treated as publick 
plagues, the enemies of mankind, and * the 
robbers of nations, who hurried on by a reftlefs 
and blind ambition carry deſolation from coun- 
try to country 8, and like an inundation or a fire 


Aſſiduis bonitatis argu- 5 Philippi aut Alexatidri 
mentis probavit, non rem latrocinia cæterorumque, qui 
publicam ſuam eſſe, ſed, ſe exitio gentium clari non mi- 
reipablicz. Senec. de Clem. nores fuere peſtes mortalium̃, 
lib. 1. cap. 19. | quam inundatio, qua planum 
Sen. de 2 ad Mar- omne perſuſum eſt, quam 
tam, cap. 4. conflagratio, qua magna pats 
ener 


Frædo gentium levavit animantium exaruit. 8 


ſe. N Fer. iv. 7. : lib. 3. Nat. Qu fl. in Prefat. 


B 2 ". ravage 


4 Of the Uſefulmſs of "Hiſtory 
ravage all that they meet in their way. They 
will ſee a Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, 
who were praiſed to an exceſs during their lives, 
become -the . horror and execration of mankind 
after their death; whereas Titus, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius, are ſtill look'd up- 
on as the delights of the world, for having made 
uſe of their power only to do good. Thus we 
may ſay, that hiſtory is to them a tribunal rais'd 
in their life-time, like that which was formerly 
erected amongſt the Egyptians, where princes, 
like private men, were. tried and condemned 
after their death, and that hence they may 
learn beforehand the ſentence, which will for 
ever be paſſed upon their reputation. Tis hiſ- 
tory in fine, h which fixes the ſeat of immor- 
tality upon actions truly great, and ſets a mark 
of infamy on vices, which no after-age can 
ever efface. Tis by hiſtory that miſtaken me- 
rit, and oppreſſed virtue, appeal to the un- 
corruptible tribunal of poſterity, which repays 
them the juſtice their own age has ſometimes 
refus'd them, and without reſpect of perſons 
and the fear of a power, which is now no more, 
. condemns the unjuſt abuſe of authority with an 
inexorable ſeverity. . . 7 
There is no age or condition, which may 
not draw the ſame advantages from hiſtory ; 
and what I have faid of princes and conque- 
rors, comprehends alſo in ſome meafure all per- 
ſons in power, miniſters of ſtate, generals of ar- 
mies, "officers, magiſtrates, governors of pro- 


b Præcipuum munus anna- factiſque ex poſteritate & in- 
hum reor, ne virtutes file- — Tacit. Annal. 
antur, utque pravis dictis 4. 3. cap. 65. 


e the Upifuleſs of Ef, 5 
vinces, prelates, eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors both ſe-⸗ 
cular and regular, fathers and mothers, maſters 
and miſtreſſes; in a word, whoever have autho- 
rity over others. For ſuch perſons have ſome- 
times more haughtineſs, pride, and humour in 
a very Hired ſtation than Kings in theirs, | 
al Kr), their deſpotick diſpoſition and arbi- 
power to a_ greater length. Hiftory 
cherefo ls; is of great advantage, to lay uſeful lei- 
ſons before them all, and preſent ' them with a 
faithful mirror of their duties and obligations 
by an unſuſpected hand, and thus let them 
know, that they are all conſtituted for the ſake 
of their inferiors, and not their inferiors for 
them. 
Thus hiſtory, Sheds it is well eight, becomes 
a ſchool of morality for all mankind. It con- 
demns vice, throws off the _ from falſe 
virtues, lays open popular errors an judices, 
diſſipates the geld enchantments FP riches, 
and all the vain pomp, which dazzles the ima- 
gination, and ſhews by a thouſand inſtances, 
that are more availing than all reaſonings what- 
ſoever, that nothing is great and commendable 
but honour and probity. From the eſteem and 
admiration, which the moſt corrupt cannot re- 
fuſe to the great and good actions, that hiſtory 
lays before them, it neceſſarily follows that vir- 
tue is man's real good, and alone renders him 
truly great and valuable : i, This virtue we are 


taught 


81 3 viſus erimus, poterimus perſpicers 
oculorum quibuſdam medica - virtutem, etiam obrutam cor- 
mentis acui ſolet & repur- pore, etiam paupertate op- 
i, ſic & nos aciem animi poſita, & humilitate, & in- 
ibexare impedimentis yolu- famia objacentibus : cerne- 
| B3 mus, 


—— 
—— — — — 
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6 0% the 22 95 22 
taught by hiſtory to revere, and to diſcern the 
beauty and brightneſs of it thro' the veils of 
poverty, adverſity, and obſcurity, and ſome- 
times alſo of diſgrace and infamy; as on the 
other hand i it inſpires us with the contempt and 
horror of vice, : tho? cloathed in purple, ſur- 
rounded with ſplendor, and placed on a thirone. 
But to confine myſelf to my own ſcheme, I 
look upon. hiſtory as the firſt maſter to be gl- 
yen to children, 3 ſerviceable to entertain 
and inſtruct them, to form their hearts and un- 
derſtandings, and to enrich their memories = 
abundance of facts as agreeable as uſeful k. 
may likewiſe be of great ſervice, by means of 
the pleaſure inſeparable from it, towards ex- 
the curioſity of that age, which is ever 


citing 
deſirous of being inform'd, and inſpiring a taſte 
for ſtudy. Thus in point of education, tis a 


fundamental principle, and conſtantly obſerw d 
at all times, that the ſtudy of hiſtory ſhould 
precede all the reſt, and prepare the way for 


chem. Plutarch tells us, chat Cato the elder, 


the famous cenſor, whoſe name and virtue brought 
ſo much honour. to the Roman commonwealth, 


took upon himſelf a peculiar care in the educa- 


tion of his ſon, without truſting to the diligence 
Fer, and drew . ee ne. 


mus, inquam, pulchritadi- fawn, n eee 


nem illam, quamvis ſordido 
obtectam. Rurſus zque ma- 


litiam & ærumnoſi animi 
veternum perſpiciemus, quam- 
vis multus circa divitiarum 
radiantium ſplendor impedi- 
_ & intuentem hinc hono- 

rum, illinc en po- 


Senec. Ep. 11 5. 

* Fatendum in ipſis re- 
bus, quæ diſcuntur & 
noſcuntur, invitamenta 1 
quibus ad diſcendum __ 
noſcendumque moveamur. Cic. 
lib. 5. de fin. bon. & mal. n. 


TT. 


rical 


Of the Uſefulneſs of Histor. 7 
rical facts expreſſy for hus uſe, and wrote them 
over in large characters with his on hands, 
that the child, he ſaid, might be able from his 
infancy,' without going from home, to become 
acquainted with the great men of his own coun- 
try, and form himſelf 1 upon. thoſe antiens models 
of probity and virtue. 
It is by no means neceſſary that Loud duell 
any longer upon proving the uſefulneſs of hiſ- 
tory. tis 2 point generally enough agreed on, 
and which few people call in queſtion. Tis of 
moſt concern to know what- we ought to ob- 
ſerve towards rendering the ſtudy of it uſeful, 
and reaping che benefits that may be expected 
== it, And this I hall now attempt to lay 
n. 
That I may throw he I have to ſay upon 
hiſtory into ſome order, I ſhall divide this diſ- 
courſe into three parts. The firſt ſhall treat of 
the taſte of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, and 
ſerve to forewarn youth againſt the falſe ideas 
which the very ſtudy of hiſtory may raiſe in 
them upon this ſubject. The ſecond ſhall be 
upon fed hiſtory. The third upon profane. 


And in the laſt I ſhall ſay ſomething of fable, 


of the ſtudy of the — and Roman antiqui- 
ties, and the authors from whence we are to bor- 
row our knowledge of hiſtory, and the order 
wherein they are to be read. 

I make no mention here of the hiſtory of 
France, as it is but natural that antient hiſtory 
ſhould precede the modern; and I ſcarce think 


it poſſible to find time for boys, whilſt they _ 


are at ſchool, to apply themſelves to that of 
France. But I am far from looking upon it as 
an indifferent ſtudy, and am concerned to ſee 5 | 
| 4 | ET 


8 Of the Uſfubieſs of Hf. 
fo much neglected as it is by abundance of per- 
ſons, to whom it might notwithſtanding be very 
uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary. In talking thus, I 
firſt of all blame myſelf ; for I own I have not 
applied myſelf to it in the manner it deſerves, 
and I am aſhamed to be in ſome meaſure a 
ſtranger in my own country, after having tra- 


vePd thro' ſo many others. And yet our hiſ- 


tory ſupplies us with great examples of virtue, 
and abundance of beautiful actions, which re- 
main for the moſt part buried in obſcurity, ei- 
ther through the fault of our hiſtorians 1, who 
have wanted the talent of ſetting them out to 
advantage, like the Greeks and Romans, or in 
conſequence of a bad taſte, which leads us to 
admire highly what paſſes at a diſtance from our 
own age and country, whilſt we remain cold 
and indifferent to ſuch actions as are wrought 

under our view, and in the age we live. But 
though we have not time to teach the ſchool- 
boys the hiſtory of France, we ought at leaſt 
to engage them to the ſtudy of it, by __ 
ſuch paſſages out of it from time to time, as 

may induce them to a farther application to it, 
when they ſhall have n. | 


! Quia provenere ibi mag- facta pro maximis 3 
na ſcriptorum ingenia, per tur. Salluſt. in bel. Catal. 
terrarum orbem ( veterum ) | 5 


PART 
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PART I 7 — 


of the e of ſolid Glry and real. 11 
Er reatueſt.. - = 


re; 


LL he old agrees that _s FP the gutt 
cares in training up youth to the ſtudy 
of polite learning, is to lay down in the be- 
ſuch rules and principles of good taſte, 
as may ſerve to guide and direct them in the 
reading of authors. Tis the more neceſſar 
to give them a like aſſiſtance in the cafe of hiſ . 
tory, which may be regarded as the ſtudy of 
morality and = wy el it ads of far more im- 
portance to ' paſs a right judgment upon virtue 
than eloquence, and leſs ſhametul-and dangerous 
to be miſtaken in the rules of diſcourſe, than in 


8 thoſe of morality. 


Our age, and our nation in particular, ſtand 
in need of being undeceived concerning a great 
number of miſtakes and falſe prejudices, —— 
daily prevail more and more, n the 
of poverty and riches z modeſty. and o vg 
tion ; ſimplicity of buildings and furniture; 
coſtlineſs and magnificence ; frugality and deli- 
cacy in diet; in a word, upon almoſt every 
thing that is "made the object of the contempt 
or admiration of mankind. In matters of this 
nature the E n becomes a rule to 

pouth. 


Recti apud nos Jovi Nulla res nos majoribus 
teneterror, ubi publicus factus malis implicat, quam quod 
eſt. Sen. Ep. 123. ad rumorem componimur 3 


optima 


| 240 Of the Taſte of ſolid Glory 


youth. T hey look upon that as valuable, which 


they ſee every body ſet a value upon; and are 
guided, not by — but cuſtom b. One 


pri 
| e — lead us — becauſe yo 


pleaſe us; whoſe office is to heal us, and. deli- | 


ver us from the 


in with our milk; to teach us how to diſcern 
betwixt true and falſe, good and evil, ſolid great 
neſs and in 


„ 


8 vivimus. 1d. 
Eb. de wit. beat. cap. 1. 
Unum exemplum, aut 
loxuriz, aut avaritiz, mul- 
tum mali facit . 


in — 9 factus eſt im- 
. adeo nemo no- 


rum tam magno com itatu 


venientium potelt. Sen. Ep. 7. 

Deſinit eſſe remedio locus, 
ubi quæ ſuerant vitia, mores 
ſunt.” Ep. 39. 

© Certatur ingenti quodam 
nequitiæ certamine : major 
quotidie peccandi cupiditas, 
minor verecundiæ eſt, Id. 

lib. 2. de Ira, c. 8. 


. quid tu 
accidere his mori bus credis, | 


errors we have ſucked 


oflemtaginn * 4 and 40 hinder -the - 


* Sapientia animi magiſtra 


ell - - - Que ſint mala, quæ 
videantur, oſtendit. Vanita- 
tem exuit mentibus, dat mag- | 
nitudinem ſolidam ; nec ig. 
norari init, inter magna quid 


imterſit & tumida. Ep. go. 


Inducenda et in occupa- 
tum locum yirtus, quz men- 


dacia contra verum placentia 
exſtirpet; quæ nos à populo, 
cui nimis credimus, * 

ac finceris — — red- 
dat. Ep. 94. 

_ © Tanta 20 corruptela ma- 


Iz conſuetudinis, ut ab ea 
tanquam igniculi extinguan- 


tur a natura dati, exorian- 


turque & confirmentur vitia 
contraria. Cic. lib. 1. de leg 


A. 33. 


contagion 
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and real Greatneſi. 11 


contagion of bad examples and vicious cuſtoms 
from infecting the minds of youth, and. ſtifling 
in them the happy ſeeds of virtue and probity, 
which are implanted there f. *Tis in this ſci- 
ence, which conſiſts in [judging of things, not 


by common opinion, but by truth, not by a 


ſpecious outſide, but by r merit, that So- 
crates has placed all the wiſdom of man. 
I have therefore thought it my duty to begin 
this treatiſe. of hiſtory with laying down, prin- 
ciples and rules how to paſs a ſound judgment 
upon great and good actions, to diſcern wherein 


ſolid glory and real greatneſs conſiſt, and to 


diſtinguiſh expreſly what is worthy of eſteem 
and admiration from what is deſerving only of 
indifference or contempt. Without theſe rules 
and precautions, young perſons, who, have no 
other guides than their own inclinations or the 
popular opinions, may follow fuch patterns as 
are moſt. conformable ' to theſe falſe ideas, and 
give Way to the paſſions and vices of thoſe, 
whoſe actions make a figure in hiſtory indeed, 
but are not always virtuous and valuable. 
_ Properly ſpeaking, the Goſpel only and the 
word of God can preſcribe ſure and infallible 
rules to direct us in giving a right judgment; 
and it ſeems reaſonable that I ſhould borrow 
only from thence the aro rhe” 2 OR to 
give youth on ſo important a ſubject. But to 
make them the better comprehend, how blame- 
able the errors are which I oppoſe, and how 
contrary even to right reaſon, I ſhall draw my 
Principles only from heathen writers, who will 


| © Socrates hanc ſummam malaque diſtinguere. Sen. 
diixit eſſe ſapientiam, bona Ep. 71. | 
| - teach 
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teach us, that what renders a man truly great 
and worthy of admiration, is neither riches, mag- 
Aificent buildings, coſtly habits or ſumptuous 
furniture, neither a luxurious table, great en- 
ployments or high birth, neither reputation, or 
actions of ſhew, ſuch as viarics and conqueſts, 
nor even the moſt valuable endowments of the 
mind s; but that a man owes his real worth - 


to the heart, and that the more truly great and 


generous he is in that reſpect, the more he will 
deſpiſe what ſeems great the eyes of the reſt 
of mankind; - At firſt my examples were taken 
only from antient hiſtory, but certain of 
ability and underſtanding have ſince adviſed me 


to add others from modern hiſtory, and eſpe- 


cially that of France, and have been pleaſed to 
ſupply me with ſeveral themſelves, for which I 
— this „ e of W _ acknow- 
But ahouſtl 1 have edict all my principles, 
and moſt of my inſtances from heathen writers, 
and have avoided to urge the examples of fo 
many illuſtrious ſaints, as Chriſtianity furniſhes 


# © ES: 


us with, for all ſtates and conditions, it does 
not follow that my deſign has been only to re- 
commend virtues purely pagan. One may con- 


ſider things in an human way, without conſi- 
dering the laſt end and prime inducements for 
purſuing them. And thus b degrees we may 
riſe to a purer and more virtue, and by 
— attentive and obedient to reaſon, be 


' 
= F 


S8 Cogita in te, præter ani- illum, cui omne bonum in 
mum, nihil eſſe mirabile, animo eſt. . . illum erectum, 


cui magno nihil magnum eſt. & excelſum, & mirabilia cal- 


Sen. Ep. 8. | cantem. 1d. 25 45 
Hoc nos doce, beatum eſſe | 
5 prepared 
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prepared to ſubmit to religion and faith, which 
command the ſame duties, but upon higher mo- 
tives, and with the promiſe of greater rewards. 
Laſtly, I deſire the reader would remem- 
ber, that this work is not deſigned for the learned, 
who are already well vergd in hiſtory, and may 
think the great number of facts I have quoted 
tedious, as containing nothing new to them k; but 
that my deſign is principally to inſtruct youn 
8 — will often gs ſcarce N. 
notion of hiſtory, than what they are to learn 
from hence; which has obliged me to be ſome- 
what more prolix, to produce a greater number 
of examples, and to add more reflections, than 
otherwiſe I ſhould have done. 


Riches. Poverty. 


i As riches purchaſe what is moſt eſteemed 
and fought after in life, as honours, employ- 
ments, lands, houſes, furniture, good eating and 
drinking, and pleaſures ; it is by no means ſur- 
priſing that they themſelves ſhould be more 
eſteemed and ſought after than all the reſt, This 


n Nos inſtitutionem pro- 
feſſi, non ſolum ſcientibus iſta, 
ſed etiam diſcentibus tradi- 
mus: ideoque paulo pluribus 
verbis debet haberi venia. 
Duintil. lib. 11. cap. 1. 


i Hzc ipſa res tot magi- 


ſtratus, tot judices detinet. 
uz magiſtratus & judices 
cit, pecunia: quæ ex quo 


in honore eſſe cœpit, verus 


rerum honor cecidit . . . ,-. 


Senec. Ep. 115. 


Admirationem nobis parentes 
auri argentique fecerunt : & 
teneris infuſa cupiditas altius 
ſedit, crevitque nobiſcum. 
Deinde totus populus, in alia 
diſcors, in hoc convenit : hoc 
ſuſpiciunt, hoc ſuis optant . . 
Denique eo mores redacti 
ſunt, ut paupertas maledicto 
probroque ſit, contempta di- 
vitibus, inviſa pauperibus. 
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notion, too ee . 55 itſelf, is ches 
riſhed and fupported in them by every thing 
that they ſee £7) hear. All trends 1 wont 
the praiſes of riches. Gold and ſilver are the 
only or the principal object of the admiration 
of mankind, of their defires, and labours. They 
are regarded as alone capable of making li 

_ eaſy and happy, and poverty on the other hand 
as the cauſe of ſhame and misfortune. 5 
k And yet antiquity (to our great furprize) 


gives us an inſtance of a whole nation, ex- | 


claiming againſt fuch ſentiments. Euripides 
had put an high encomium of riches into the 
mouth of Bellerophon, which he concluded 
with theſe words, Riches are the ſovereign hap- 
pineſ of mankind, and *tis with reaſon they gain 
the admiration of gods and men. Theſe laſt lines 
provoked the whole people of Athens. They 
roſe up with one common voice againſt the 
poet, and would have immediately baniſhed him 
the city, if he had not beſought them to ſtay 
till the play was done, and they would ſee this 
great commender of riches come to a miſerable 
end. A poor and pitiful excuſe! The impreſ- 
ſion, SEES maxims make upon the ima- 
gination, is too ſtrong and lively to wait for 
the flow remedies, which an author may bring 
at the concluſion of his performance. | 
Ihe people of Rome were no leſs noble in 
their ſentiments. Their ambition was to gain a 
great deal of glory and little wealth. Ever 
one ſought, I ſays an hiſtorian, not to enrich 


E Senec. Epiſt. 115. dives in paupere imperio 
Patriæ rem . verſari malebat. Val. Max. 
non ſuam, augere properabat: ib. 4. cap. 4. 
pauperque in divite, quam | 3 
g | 5 emſelves, 
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chemſelves, but their country; and they rather 
choſe to be poor in a rich commonwealth, 


than be rich themſelves, whilſt the common- 
wealth was poor. = The Camilli, the Fabricit, 


and the Curii, were formed we know in the 


ſchool and boſom of poverty, and *twas uſual 
with their greateſt men not to leave wherewithal 


to defray the expences of their funerals, or to 


portion out their daughters. | 
Such alſo was the diſpoſition of our antient 
magiſtrates, and we read with pleaſure in the 
hiſtory of the premier preſidents of the univer- 
ſity of Paris, that the famous John de la 
& Vacquerie died richer in honours and reputa- 
tion, than in the goods of fortune. For 
« having left behind him three daughters, the 
« heireſſes only of his virtues, his maſter K. 
« Lewis the XIth, in acknowledgment of his 
<< ſervices, took care to marry them according 
to their condition, and paid their fortunes 
e out of his own treaſury.” | = 
An expreſſion of the Emperor Valerian's 
ſhews us how much poverty was even then 
eſteemed in the lower age of the empire. He 
d nominated Aurelian, who was afterwards 
Emperor, to the confulſhip; and as he was 


* 


pPcor he ordered the keeper of his treaſury to 


ſupply him with all the money he ſhould ſtand 
in need of for the expences he was to be at 
upon his entrance into that office, and wrote to 
him in theſe terms, a U You ſhall give Aure- 


lan, whom J have nominated conful, what- 


= Horat. Od. xii. lib. 1. ceteris major, dabis ob editi- 
Aureliano, cui conſula- onem Circenſium, &c. Vo- 


tum detulimus, ob pauperta- iſe. in wita Inper. Auel. 


tem, qua ille magnus eſt, Eo 
| | / „ ever 


« of the cuſtomary ſhews. He deſerves this 


dig 


8 really as 
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& ever ſhall be neceſſary to defray the charges 


«« aſſiſtance by reaſon of his poverty, which makes 
&« him truly great, and gives bim the Preference | 
« to every one beſides.” © 

Thus we fee the ſentiments of the truly gene- 
rous and noble, in all ages, and all eftates. 
Thoſe great men were © opinion, o that no- 
thing was a ſurer mark of a little and low 

irit than the love of riches, and nothing on 
4 other hand more great and generous than to 
— — them; and thus they thought it the 

pitch of virtue nobly to bear up under 
poverty, and to look upon it as an advantage, 
rather than a misfortune. According to them 
the ſecond degree of virtue conſiſted in making 


> a good uſe of riches, when they poſſeſſed ein? 
and they judged it moſt agreeable to the — 


for which they were deſigned, and moſt likely 
to draw upon the rich the eſteem and love of 
mankind, to make them ſubſervient to the 
ood of the Soci lar a word, P they counted 
own, but what * had 

given away. 


Cimon, the Athenian general, thought his 1 
poſſeſſions were for no other end than to be di- 
ſtributed amongſt his fellow citizens, to cloath 1 
ſome, and relieve the wants of others. What 


Philopæmen gained from the enemy, he be- 


o Nihil eſt tam anguſti fe. n. 68. 
animi tamque parvi, quam „ Nihil magis 3 
amare divitias: nihil honeſti- me credam, quàm 


us magnificentiuſque quam nata. Senec. de vita beat. 


pecuniam contemnere, fi non cap. 20. . 
habeas; fi habeas, ad bene- Hoc habeo, que 
ficentiam liberalitatemque dedi. Lib. 6. 4 b ef. cap. 3. 
convertere. Cic. 4b. 1. C CN e 


4 
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5 Rowed i in furniſhing ſuch of the citizens with 


arms and horſes, as ſtood in need of them, 
and in redeeming; their priſoners that were taken 


in the war. Aratus, general of the Achaians; 


made himſelf univerſally beloved, and faved 
his country, by applying the preſents he receiv'd 


from the Kings in appeaſing the diviſions, 
which prevailed among his countrymen, in 


paying the ,debts of ſome, aſſiſting others in 
their neceſſities, and redeeming, captives. 

To give but one ſingle inftance among the 
Romans. Pliny the younger diſburſes conſider- 


able fums for the ſervice of his friends. 4 He 


forgives one perſon all he owes him. * He 
clears the debts of another, which he had con- 
trated for juſt. reaſons. 5 He encreaſes the 


portion of another's daughter, that ſhe may 


keep up to the dignity of the perſon ſhe was 
about to marry.. He ſupplies another where- 
withal to be a Roman knight. To gratify 


- another, he ſells him a piece of land below its 


value. » He gives another wherewithal to re- 
turn into his own country, to end his days 


there in quiet, * He makes himſelf eaſy in 


the diſputes of his family, and voluntarily gives 


up his own right; y He beſtows upon his 


nurſe a piece of ground, big enough for het 


ſubſiſtence. = He preſents his country with 4 
| library, and a revenue ſufficient to maintain it. 


= He ſettles ſalaries . profeſſors for the in- 


= ſtruction of youth, „ He erects a ſchool for 


Fel. _ "Zr, ® Lib. 2. Ep. 8. 


1 f. 4; W Lib. 8. 
b. 6. Ep. 32. Ep. 2. Lib. 5. Ep. 7. 
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the education of orphans and poor children, 


of which there are ſome footſteps remaining to 


this day. And all this he does with a mode- 


rate fortune. But his frugality, as he declares 


himſelf, was a rich fund, which ſupplied what- 


ever was wanting to his revenue, and enabled 
him to beſtow with ſuch eros as is aſto- 


niſhing in a private man. Quod ceſſat ex re- 


 ditu, frugalitate ſuppletur; ex qua, velut ex fonte, 


liberalitas noſtra decurrit. 

Let any one aſk the boys what they think of 
ſuch an example, after having compared this 
noble and amiable uſe of riches with the beha- 
viour of fuch unnatural perſons, who live as 
tho? they were born only for themſelves, who 
ſet no other value on riches than as they ſerve 
for inſtruments to indulge their paſſions, to ſup- 


Port their luxury, and gratify the love of plea- 
ſures, a vain oſtentation, or a reſtleſs curio- 


ſity ; who are ſerviceable neither to their rela- 


- tions, their friends, nor their moſt antient and 


faithful domeſticks; and who think themſelves 
under no obligation to the ties of blood and 


friendſhip, gratitude, merit, or humanity, nor 


even to their cou 
When M. de Turenne mighdlertook: the com- 
mand of the army in Germany, he found the 


troops in ſo bad condition, that he fold his own 
plate to cloath the ſoldiers, and mount the horſe, 


which he did more than once. Though his 
eſtate amounted to no more than f forty thou- 
land livres a year, he never would accept of 


4546.2. tic” * When 4 died, be bad 
28 — liche de M. not fifteen hundred liures 9 
Perrault. him in ready money. io the 
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the conſiderable ſums his friends offered him, 
nor take up any thing on truſt from the tradeſ- 


men, for fear, he ſaid, that if he fell, they 


ſhould loſe a good part of it. And I know 
that all the workmen employed about his 
houſe, were ordered to bring in their bills be- 


fore he ſet-out for the campaign, and were re- 


gularly Paid. . * ö 35 V 
s Whilſt he commanded in Germany, a neu- 


7 tral town, which thought the King's army was 


marching towards them, offered this general an 


hundred thonſand crowns, to engage him to take 
another rout, and make amends for a day or two's 


march, which it might coſt the army more. 
cannot in conſcience, anſwered M. Turenne, 


accept of this ſum, for I had no intention to paſs 
, thro that ton. | | 


The action of the great Scipio in Spain, 


when he added to the portion of a young cap- 


tive princefs the ranſom her parents had brought 
to redeem her, gained him no leſs honour than 
the moſt famous of his conqueſts, A like ac- 
tion in the chevalier Bayard does no leſs merit 


our ommendation. b When Breſſe was taken 

by ſtorm from the Venetians, he ſaved a houſe 
from plunder, whither he had retired to take 

care of a mortal wound he had received in the 


ſiege, and ſecured the miſtreſs of the family 
and her two daughters, who were hid in it. 
At his departure the lady, as a mark of her 
gratitude, offered him a caſket containing two 
thouſand five hundred ducats, which he obſti- 
nately refuſed. But obſerving that his refuſal 
was very diſpleaſing to her, and not caring” to 


r Lettres de Bourſault, * Vie du Cher, Bayard. = 
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leave her diſſatisfied, he conſented to accept of 


her preſent, and calling to him the two young 


ladies to bid them farewel, he preſented each of 
them with a thouſand ducats in part of their 
portion, and left the remaining five hundred to 
be diſtributed among the inhabitants that had 


been plundered. 


But that we may have the better notion of 


the nobleneſs and greatneſs of a diſintereſted 
mind, let us confider it, not in Generals and 


Princes, whoſe glory and power may ſeem per- 


haps to heighten the luſtre of this virtue, but 
in perſons of a lower rank, who have n 

about them but the virtue ſelf to raiſe our ad- 
miration. A poor man, who was door-keeper 


to a boarding-houſe in Milan, found a purſe 


with two hundred crowns in it. The man who 


had loſt it, informed by a public advertiſe- 


ment, came to the houſe, and giving good 
proof that the purſe belonged to him, the door- 


keeper reſtored it to him. The owner full of 
joy and gratitude, offered his benefactor twenty 
crowns, which the other abſolutely refuſed. He 
then came down to ten, and afterwards to five. 
But finding him ſtill inexorable, he throws his 


purſe upon the ground, and in an angry tone, 


I bave loſt nothing, , ſays he, nothing at all, if 
| -= thus refuſe to accept of any thing. The door- 


then accepted of five crowns, which he 


| immediacly diſtributed among the poor. 


IT have heard a lieutenant general in the 


King's army ſay, that upon a certain occaſion, 
when the ſoldiers were buſied in ſtripping the 


— 


bodies of the ſlain, the commanding officer, to 
encourage them briſkly to purſue the enemy, 


and at the ſame time make amends for their loſs, 
| threw 


— 
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threw down among them forty or fifty piſtoles, 
which he had in his pocket. The greateſt part 


of them refuſed to ſhare in this Iibèrality, and 


thought it diſhonourable to them to ſtand in 
need of preſents for doing their duty, and 
ſerving their King. The late M. de Louvois, 
being informed of this action, highly com- 


mended them, gave each of them a ſum of 


money in ſight of the army, and took care to 
advance them as occaſion offered. . 
Whoever reads ſuch ſtories as 418 Tante 


| but be ſenſible of the impreſſion they- make up- 
on his heart. Let us then compare ſo noble 
and generous a conduct with the low ſentiments 


of abundance of perſons, who ſeem to have no 
other view in the great places they enjoy, but 
an * to enrich themſelves with eaſe, 
and we ſhall not ſcruple to conclude with Tally, 
that there is ho vice ſo infamous, a or in 
perſons of rank and office, as avarice. i N. 


lum igitur vitium tetrius quam avaritia, preſer- 


tim in principibus, & rempublicam gubernantibus. 
Habere enim queſtui rempublicam, non mods turpe 


| gf, ſed ſceleratum etiam & nefarium. 


This paſſion for money is a fault excremety 


| A s to men of learning, as on the 


other hand nothing gains them a greater repu- 


tation, than the booking upon riches with 22 5 


Seneca, after ſuch frequent and highs chiro- 


miums of r 1 NF had par reaſon co re- 


* ary 1 
42 


; Lib. 2. Offic. n. 77. 26 Lebens ies iet e d 
e Ubi eſt ladureſſi bin- rum ſpatiis, tam lat ſchore 
fel zo Nerd) animus ille mo- exuberat ? Tacit. Annal. L 14 
dicis contentus ? Tales hor- c. 53. e Ht 8 


Os proach 


great an honour to learning in his age, ſhould L 
ve | 
this ruſt of avarice. He was a poor boy, 


biſhop of Auxerre, and grand almoner of 


| hundred theuſand crowns. J 
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himſelf for his extravagant attachment 
to wealth, and thoſe numberleſs acquiſitions he A 
made of lands, gardens, and magnificent build- 1 
ings, not ſcrupling the practice of the moſt en- 
ormous uſury to obtain them, and bringing a 
diſgrace entirely, if not upon Philoſophy, at 
leaſt upon the philoſopher. 
All that he has ſaid in one of his 1 diſcourſes 
in defence of his conduct, will never convince 
us that he had not a ſtrong inclination for riches, 
and that he gave them entrance only into his 
houſe, and not into his heart. Sapiens non a- 
mat divitias, ſed mavult ; non in animum _ 
ſd in domum recipit, Th E 
I I amy concerned = that Amiot, who was ſa 


tarniſhed his glory in ſome meaſure by 


and as is ſuppoſed, the Gon of -o — and 
raiſed himſelf by his merit. He was made 


France. Charles the IX th, whom he inſtructed 
and brought up, always called him his maſter, 
and ſometimes diverting himſelf with him, 
would jeſtingly reproach him with his avarice. 
One day as Amiot was aſking for a rich be- 
nefice, 4 maſter, ſays the King, you'uſed to 
fay, that if you had but u thouſand crowns u 
year, you ſhould be ſatisfied. ] believe you have 
that, and more. Sir, anſwered he, my appetite 
encreaſes upon eating. He conſtantly obtained 
what he aſked for ; and died worth above two 


| There 1 is one now in the univerſity, whom. 1 
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dare not venture to name, becauſe he is fill 
living, but I cannot paſs over in ſilence his no- 


ble and diſintereſted diſpoſition, After he had 


taught philoſophy in the college of Beauvais 
with great reputation, where he had been 
brought up as ſcholar of the houſe, and was 
afterwards deſigned principal ; at the very time 
he was poſſeſſed of the higheſt dignity in the 


univerſity, he was called to court to aſſiſt in 
the education of the preſent King of Spain, 


and has ſince had the honour of attending upon 


the young Monarch, who is now on the throne, . 


'The two courts of France and Spain have ſtrove 
to expreſs their acknowledgments by offering 


him benefices and penſions, which he has always 


conſtantly refuſed, alledging for a reaſon, that his 


falary was more than ſufficient for him to live 
upon according to his ſtation, in which his dif- 


ferent employments, how diſtinguiſhed ſoever, 


have never cauſed him to make any the Felt | 


— 


alteration. AN 
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*Tis ſeldom we give a right judgment of 


objects, that have a ſplendid appearance, and 


ſtrike upon the eyes with external luſtre. There 
are few perſons, who hear of the famous pyra- 
mids of Egypt, without being tranſported with 
admiration, and extolling the grandeur and 


magnificence of the Princes, who raiſed them. 


And yet I queſtion whether this admiration be 


well grounded, or thoſe enormous piles of build- 


ing, which coſt ſuch immenſe ſums, and oc- 
l | caſioned 
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caſioned the loſs of ſo many men who were 
employed about them, which ſerved only for 
mp and oſtentation, without being deſigned 
1 any ſolid uſe, I queſtion, J ſay, whether 
ſuch Pin deſerve to be e of with 0 
much commendation. 

True greatneſs does not conſiſt i in deſiring or 
Joing what a diſordered imagination, or a po- 
Four error, repreſent as great and magnificent. 

t does not conſiſt in making difficult attempts, 
urely becauſe they are difficult. Nor is it af- 
ected with what ſeems wonderful, or drawn a- 
way by the pleaſure of ſurmounting impoſſibi- 
lities, as hiſtory relates of Nero, that every 
thing that ſeemed unlikely to be performed 
had with him the idea of grandeur. o Erat i in- 2 
credibilium cupitor. 8 
r Cicero was of opinion, that only ſuch — 
works and buildings were really deſerving our ad- 
miration, as were deſigned for ſome publick be- 
nefit, ſuch as aqueducts, city-walls, citadels, 
arſenals, and ſea- ports. 
4 He obſerves, that Pericles, the principal 
man in Greece, was juſtly blamed for exhauſt- 
ing the publick treaſure in adorning the Cit x 
of Athens, and enriching it with ſuperfluous or- 
naments. The Romans; from the foundation 
of the Empire, had a very different taſte. They 
aimed at grandeur, but in ſuch matters only as 
concerned religion, or the publick adyantage. 
x Livy obſerves, that under Tarquinius Super- 
bs they finiſhed a work tor the CONE of 


„ Pyramides Regum pe- Tacit. Ann lib. 49.0 12 
cuniæ otioſa ac ſtulta often- » Lib. 2. Offic. n. 60. 
tatio. Plin. lib. 36, hit, 4 Ibid. | 
wat. cap, 12. 5 : 1 Lib. 1. n. 56. 05 
3 5 „„ a the 
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the waters of the town, and laid the founda- 


tions of the Capitol with ſuch magnificence as 


after-ages have ſcarce been able to imitate; and 
we to this day admire the ſtrength and beauty 
of the publick ways, which were raiſed” by the 


Romans in ſeveral places, and ſtill ſubſiſt al- 


moſt unbroken thro* the courſe of ſo many 
V r 
A like judgment is to be given with reference 


to the buildings of private perſons, ¶ Tully 


taking into his conſideration what ſort of a 
houſe is fitting for a perſon of diſtinction and 
honour, lays it down as certain, that lodging, 


and the other neceſſary uſes of a houſe, ſhould 
principally be aim'd at; to which a ſecond 


view might be added, with regard to conve- 


nience and dignity; * but he particularly recom- 


mends the avoiding all extravagance in magni- 


ficence and expence, as the example never fails 
of becoming prejudicial and contagious, men 
being generally apt not only to imitate, but to 


exceed others in this particular. Who, ſays 
Tully, has rivalled the famous Lucullus in his 


virtues? But how many have followed his ex- 
= ample in the expence of his buildings? And 


in our own days we can mention abundance of 
families, which have either been entirely ruined, 


or remarkably injured, by the paſſion of build- 
ing magnificent houſes in town or country, 


Lib. 1. Offic. n. 138. nim plerique, præſertim in 
Cavendum eſt etiam, hac parte, facta principum 
præſertim ſi ipſe ædifices, ne imitantur; ut L. Luculli 
extra madum ſumptu & mag- ſummi viri virtutem quis? 
nificentia prodeas : quo in at quam multi villarum mag- 


genere multum mali etiam nificentiam imitati ſunt! Bid. 
in exemplo eſt. Studioſe e- n. 40. | | 


which 
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which abſorb the moſt ſubſtantial riches of a fa- 
mily, and ſoon paſs into the hands of ſtrangers, 
who reap the advantage of the firſt owners 
folly. And this ſhould lead fuch perſons, as 
are entruſted with the education of youth, to 
caution\them early n. ſo common and ſo 
dangerous a taſte. 
u The antient Romans were in a very different 
way of thinking. Plutarch makes mention of 
one Elius Tubero in the life of Paulus Emi- 
lius, * whom he calls an excellent man, and 
one that ſupported poverty in a more noble and 
generous manner than any other Roman. There 
were ſixteen near relations, all of the Ælian fa- 
mily and name, who had enly one little houſe _ 
in town, and another in the country, where they 
all lived together with their wives, and a great 
many little children. 
Among the antient Romans, it was not the 
houſe which honoured the maſter, but the maſter 
who brought honour to the houſe 7. A cottage 
with them became as auguſt as a temple, when 
Juſtice, generoſity, probity, ſincerity, and ho- 
nour were lodged in it; and how can a houfe 
be called ſmall, which contains ſo many and 
Fo great virtues ? ? 
- The taſte for modeſty in buildings and a 
PF e ave 
de Offic. 


« Cic. Lb. 1. | conſpetta merit, cum conti- 
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v Iſtud humile tu 
jam omnibus templis 1 
nus erit, cum illic juſtitia 


bam capit. 
* Helv. cap. 9. 


nentia, cùm prudentia, pie- 
tas, omnium officiorum recte 
diſpenſandorum ratio. Nullus | 


anguſtus eſt locus, qui hanc 


tam magnarum virtutum tur- 
Senec. de conſol- 
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paſſed from the republick to the empire, and 
from private men to the Emperors in perſon. 


Trajan placed a glory in building little, that 


he might be the better able to ſupport the an- 


tient edifices. Idem tam parcus in @dificando, 


quam diligens in tuendo. He ſet no value upon 


whatever adminiſtered to oſtentation and vanity. 
z He underſtood, fays Pliny, wherein the true 
glory of a Prince conſiſted. He knew, that 
ſtatues, triumphal arches, and buildings, were 


liable to periſh by fire and age, or the fancy of 


a ſucceſſor ; but that he, who deſpiſes ambi- 


tion, who governs his paſſions, and ſets bounds 


to abſolute power, is extoll'd by all the world 
during his life, and even after his death, when 
no body is conſtrained to praiſe him. 

The event ſhew'd that he was in the W 


Alexander Severus repaired ſeveral works of 


Trajan's, and cauſed that Emperor's name to be 


fixed upon them all, without allowing his own 
to be placed in its ſtead. All the great Emperors 


exerciſed the fame moderation, and we ſee to 


tis day that more medals have been ſtruck to 


the glory of ſuch Princes, as have repaired 


publick buildings and the monuments of their 
predeceſſors, than in honour of thoſe who have 


raiſed new ones. 
We have and obſerved, in e Ws; . 


that A e was always content with the fame 


Ll Scis ok vera principis, | pitque poiteritas. Contra, 


ubi ſempiterna ſit gloria: ubi contemptor ambitionis, & in- 


ſint honores in quos nihil finitz poteſtatis domitor ac 
flammis, nihil ſent Suti, ni- frenator animus, ipſa vetu- 
hil ſucceſſoribus liceat. Areus ſtate floreſcit, nec ab ullis 
enim, & ſtatuas, aras etiam magis laudatur, quam qui- 
templaque demolitur & ob- bus minime neceſſe eſt, Pin. 


ſcurat oblivio, negligit car- Sueton. 


apartment, 
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apartment, and the fame furniture ng: a reign 
of near fifty years, 


b Veſpaſian and Titus lock d upon it as an ho- 


nour and a pleaſure to preſerve the little coun- 
try-houſe, that was left them by their anocihors; 
without making in it any alteration. 

© Thoſe maſters of the world did not think 
| themſelves too ſtraitly lodg'd in a houſe, which 
had been built only for a private perſon. The 
_ footſteps of Adrian's country-ſeat are ſtill remain- 
ing, and it does not exceed the bigneſs" of one 


of our common houſes, and is by no means 


equal to chat of ſeveral en e, now- 


living. 
For men now, who - hive no other merit 


than their riches, and often ſprung from a 
wretched original, build magnificent palaces both 


in town and country; and, to the misfortune of 


all around them, ſooner” or later their neigh- 
bour's houſe, vineyard, and inheritance, are ſwal- 


lowed up in their vaſt buildings, and ſerve 


only to enlarge their gardens and their parks. 

e What is told of cardinal d'Amboiſe, arch- 
biſhop: of Rouen, and minifter of ſtate under 
Lewis XII. is an inſtance very extraordinary. 
A gentleman of Normandy had an eſtate in 


land not far from the beautiful ſeat of Gaillon, 


which at that time belonged to the archbiſhoprick 


of Rouen. He had no money to give with 


his daughter i in marriage, and to procure a por- 


tion, he offered to ſell his land to the cardinal 
at a cheap rate. Another perſon might Bank. 


* 25 an advantage of Do occalign. s 
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the cardinal, knowing the gentleman's motive, 
left him his land, and freely gave him as muc 
money as he ſtood in need of. 135 
We have had a Prince in our days, whoſe 
loſs will be eternally lamented in France, as in 
many other reſpects, ſo particularly for his ex- 
treme averſion to all pomp, and uſeleſs expence. 
It was propoſed to him to put up finer and 
more faſhionable chimney- pieces in one of his 
apartments; but as there was no neceſſity for 
the alteration, he choſe rather to preſerve the 
old ones. He was adviſed to buy a bureau, 
worth fifteen hundred livres, but thinking it too 
dear, he had an old one brought out of the 
wardrobe, and contented himſelf with that. And 
thus he behaved in every particular, and out of 
no other motive, than that he might have 
wherewithal to be the more liberal. How great 
a blefling to a kingdom, and how kind a pre- 
ſent from heaven, 1s a prince of this character ? 
In point of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, how 
far preferable is a tender love for the people, 
which extends to ſuch ſelf-denial for their bene- 
fit, to all the magnificence of the moſt ſumptu- 
_ ous buildings? | 

I was this that King Lewis XIV. when ready 
to expire, that is, at a time when the judgment 
is moſt ſound, recommended to the preſent 
King, who fits upon the throne. Amongſt 
other inſtructions, which have rightly been 
Judged to deſerve a perpetual record, I have 
been too fond of war d, ſaid he to him, don't 
follow me in that, nor in the very great expences 


4 Dernieres paroles de Louis Pimprimerie 4 cabinee ds 
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I have run into. In the laſt diſcourſe he had 


with his grandſon at Seaux, when he was ſet- : 


out for Spain, he gave him the fame ad- 
Ne ; and the King of Spain told the perſon 


from whom I had it, that his grandfather ſpoke 


theſe words to him with tears in his eyes. 


= 
Furniture. Dreſs. Equipage. 


Nothing of all this makes a man greater or 


more deſerving, becauſe. nothing of all this 
makes a part of himſelf, but is all exter- 


nal, and entirely foreign to him. And yet the 


moſt part of mankind place their greatneſs in 
theſe. They look upon themſelves as mixed 
and incorporated with all around them, their 


furniture, dreſs, and equipage. They ſwell and 
enlarge the idea they form of themſelves, as - 


much as they can, from theſe outward circum- 


ſtances. 


From theſe they think they are ay 5 
5 


great, and flatter themſelves that they appear 


in the eyes of others. 


e But to paſs a right judgment upon their 
ſhould examine them in them- 
. | ves, 


greatneſs, we 


© Nemo iſtorum, quos di- 
vitiæ honoreſque in altiore 
faſtigio ponunt, magnus eſt. 
Quare ergo magnus videtur ? 
Cum baſi illum ſua metiris 


. Hoc laboramus errore, 


ſic nobis imponitur, quod ne- 
minem æſtimamus eo quod 


eſt, ſed adjicimus illi & ea 


quibus adornatus eſt. Atqui 


cum voles veram hominis 
æſtimationem inire, & ſcire 
qualis fit, nudum inſpice. 
Ponat patri monium, ponat 
honores, & alia ſortunæ men- 
dacia. Senec. Epiſt. 76. 
Auro illos, argento, & 
ebore ornavi : intus boni ni- 


hil eſt. Iſti, quos pro feli- 
cibus aſpicitis, fi, non qua 


occurrunt, 
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ſelves, and fer aſide for a few moments their 
train and retinue. We ſhould then find, that 
they appear great and advanced, by being con- 
fidered as raiſed upon a baſis. Strip them of 
this advantage, and reduce them to their proper 
ſtandard, to their juft proportion, and the vain 
phantom will vaniſh. Their outſide 1s rich and 


fine, like the walks of their apartments; within 


there is often nought but meanneſs, baſeneſs, 
and poverty, and a frightful vacancy of all me- 
rit ; and ſometimes even this fine outward ſhew 
conceals the moſt enormous crimes and ſhameful 
òj | : 
God, f ſays Seneca, could not have caſt a 
greater reproach and diſgrace upon thoſe out- 
ward advantages, which are the object of our 
deſires, than by conferring them, as he often 
does, upon ſorry wretches, and denying them 
uſually to men of the greateſt probity. To how 
great an extremity indeed would theſe laſt be 
reduced, if men were'to be judged by their out- 
ſide? How often would the moſt ſolid merit 
have been miſtaken, and expoſed even to con- 
tempt, becauſe concealed under a mean habit, 
and a diſcouraging appearance? 
_ 8 Philopzmen, the greateſt ſoldier of his age 
in Greece, who conferred ſo much honour upon 


occurrunt; ſed qua latent, vi- ſœditatis alienus ſplendor ab- 
deritis, miſeri ſunt, ſordidi, ſconderit. Id. lib. de Provid. 
turpes, ad ſimilitudinem pa- cap. 9. | 
rietum ſuorum extrinſecus * Nullo modo magis poteſt 
culti. Itaque, dum illis licet Deus concupita traducere , 
ſtare, & ad arbitrium ſuum quam fi illa ad turpiſſimos 
oſtendi, nitent & imponunt : defert, ab optimis abigit. Bid. 
cum aliquid incidit quod di- cap. 5. | | 
ſturbet ac detegat, tunc ap- ; Flut in vit. Philop. 
paret quantum altæ ac veræ | = 


illuſtrious 
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the republick of the Achaians, by his extraor- 


: 0 merit, and whom the Romans have 
calle 


0 by way of admiration the laſt of the 
Greeks ; this Philopæmen was uſually clad in 

a very plain dreſs, and often went abroad with- 
out any ſervant or attendance. In this condi- 
tion he came alone to the houſe of a friend 
who had invited him to dinner. The miſtreſs 
of the family, who expected the general of the 


 Achaians, took him for a ſervant, and begg d 


he would give her his aſſiſtance in the kitchen, 
becauſe her husband was abſent. . Philopæmen 
without ceremony threw off his cloak, and fell 
to the cleaving of wood. The husband coming 
in that inſtant, and ſurprized at the odneſs of 
the ſight, «+ How now, Philopzmen, ſays he, 


ec what's the meaning of this?” Oh, an; 


ſwered the other, I am paying the intereft 
e of my bad looks.” 3 3 
Scipio Emilianus, who lived four and fifty 


years, never made any acquiſition in all his life, 


and when he died, left only four and forty marks 


of ſilver NaN and three of gold, tho” he had 
been maſter of all the wealth of Carthage, and 
had enfiched his ſoldiers more than any other 


general. Being deputed by the ſenate of Rome 
with full powers to reſtore diſcipline in the towns 
and provinces, and to inſpect Kings and na- 


tions, Bough deſcended from one of the moſt 
amilies in Rome, and adopted into 
one of the richeſt; and though he had ſo a 


a character to ſupport in the name of the Ro- 


man Empire, he carried with him but one 


125 dT! Tgro (e O2oToipuny 3 yo) 1 nerf; ois Nees ors © 
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friend, and he was a i philoſopher, and five ſer- 
vants, one of which dying upon the road, he 
contented himſelf with the four which remained, 
till ſuch time as he had one brought from Rome 
to ſupply his place. As ſoon as he came to 
Alexandria with this ſmall retinue, his fame 


diſcovered him notwithſtanding, all the care his 


modeſty had taken to prevent 1t, and drew all 
the city to meet him upon his landing. k His 


perſon alone, without any other attendance than 


that of his virtues, his actions, and his triumphs, 
was enough to extinguiſh, even in the eyes of 
the people, the vain ſplendour of the King of 

gypt, who was advanced to meet him with 
all his court, and drew upon him alone the 


eyes, the acclamations, and applauſes of all 


the world. 1 

1 Theſe inſtances teach us, that we ought 
not to value men by their outward appearance, 
any more than a horſe by his trappings. An 
extraordinary merit may lie hid under a mean 


habit, as a rich garment may cover enormous 


vices. They ſhew us in the ſecond place, that 
greater courage and reſolution is required, than 
one would eaſily imagine, to become ſuperior 
to popular opinions, and not be touched with a 
kind of ſhame, which the world is pleaſed to 
fix upon a plain, poor, and frugal manner of 


living. Seneca, as much a l as he 


was, or had a mind to be thought, had always 
ſomewhat of this falſe ſname hanging about 


Panætius. | C argenti, fed quantum am- 
k Cum per ſocios et ex- plitudinis pondus ſecum fer- 


teras gentes iter faceret, non ret, æſtimabatur. Val. Maæ. 


mancipia fed victoriæ nume- Iib. 4. cap. 3. u. 13. 
rabantur; nec quantum auri * Sexec. Ep. 47. 
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him; and = he owns himſelf, that going down 
ſometimes to his country-ſeat in an ordinary 


chariot, he has bluſhed againſt his inclination 
at the being caught upon the road in ſuch an 
equipage 1 perſons of diſtinction; a certain 
proof, as he 

thoroughly reduced to practice what he had ſaid 
and wrote upon the advantages of a frugal life. 


He that bluſhes at a mean chariot, adds he, is 
fond of a finer. And he has made little pro- 
greſs in virtue, who dares not openly declare in 


favour of poverty and frugality, and is at all 
concerned about the judgment of paſſengers. 
n Ageſilaus, King of Lacedzmon, was herein 


a greater philoſopher than Seneca. A Spartan 


education had arm'd him againſt this falſe 


ſhame. Pharnabazes, governor of one of the 


provinces belonging to the King of Perſia, had 


deſired to treat of peace with him; and the in- 
terview was appointed in the open field. The 


firſt appeared in all the pomp and luxury of the 
Perſian court. He was cloathed in a purple 


robe embroidered with gold and ſilver. The 
ground was ſpread with rich carpets, and fine 


cuſhions were laid to fit down upon. Ageſilaus, 


in a very plain dreſs, without farther ceremony, 


fat himſelf down upon the graſs. The pride of 


ſays himſelf, that he had not 


the Perſian bluſhed at 


m Vix 3 me obtineo, ut 


hoc vehiculum velim videri 
meum. Durat adhuc per- 
verſa recti verecundia. Quo- 


ties in aliquem comitatum 


lautiorem incidimus, invitus 


erubeſco: quod argumentum 


eſt, iſta quæ probo, quæ lau- 
do, nondum habere certam 


his behaviour, and not 


fidem & immobilem. Qui 


ſordido vehiculo erubeſcit, 


pretioſo gloriatur. Parum 


adhuc profeci, nondum audeo 


frugalitatem palam ferre : 

etiam nunc curo opiniones 

viatorum. Senec. Epiſt. 87. 
= Plut.. in Vit. Age/. 
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being able to hold out againſt ſuch a com 
riſon, paid -homage to the plainneſs of the 
cedæmonian, by following his example. And 
this, becauſe a quite different train, which far 
outſhone all the gold and filver of Perſia, ſur- 
rounded Ageſilaus, and gained him reverence 3 
I mean, his name, his reputation, his victories, 
and the terror of his arms, which made the 
King of Perſia tremble even upon his throne. 
The Emperors » Nerva, P Trajan, 4 Anto- 
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ninus, and * Marcus Aurelius, fold the palaces, 


the gold and ſilver plate, the valuahle furniture, 
and all the ſuperfluities they could diſpenſe with, 


which their predeceſſors had heaped up thro' a 


deſire of getting into their ſole poſſeſſion what- 


ever was exquiſitely curious. Theſe Princes, as 


alſo Veſpaſian, Pertinax, Severus, Alexander, 


Claudius II. and Tacitus, who were raiſed to 
the Empire by their merit, and whom all ages 
have admired as the beſt and greateſt of Princes, 
were ever fond of great plainneſs in their ap- 


parel, their furniture, and outward appearance, 
and deſpiſed whatever had the leaſt tincture of 


pomp and luxury. And by retrenching all theſe 
uůſeleſs expences, f they found a greater fund in 
their own modeſty, than the yt avaritious in 


all their ſpoils ; and withour endeavouring to 
ſet themſelves off by any outward luſtre, * ſhew'd 
they were only Emperors by the care they took 
of the publick. In every thing elſe they re- 


ſembled other citizens, and liv'd like private 


Die. 1 plu. Paneg. : 
P Plin. Paneg. | © Dio lib. 66. Ti one 
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appeared. 


men. But the lower they ſtoop'd in their con- 
deſcenſions, the greater and more auguſt they 

u Veſpaſian upon ſolemn days drunk out of 
a ſmall filver cup, which had been left him” by 
his grandmother, who brought him up. Tra- 


ues retinue was very modeſt and moderate. 


e had no body to clear the way before him, 
and was pleaſed ſometimes to be under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſtopping in the ſtreets to let the atten- 
dants of others paſs by him. „„ Ol 

* Marcus Aurelius was ſtill more averſe to 
every thing that had the air of pomp and luxury. 
He lay upon the bare ground ; at twelve years 


old he took the habit of a philoſopher ; he for- 


bore the uſe of guards, the imperial ornaments, 
and the enſigns of honour, which were carried 
before the Cæſars and the Auguſti Nor was 
this conduct owing to his ignorance of what 
was grand and beautiful, but to the juſter and 


purer taſte he had of both, and to an intimate 
perſuaſion that the greateſt glory, and principal 
duty of man, eſpecially if in power, and raifed 


to a place of diſtinction, is ſo far to imitate the 
Deity, as to throw himſclf into a, condition of 
wanting as little as may be for himſelf, and 
doing all the good to others he is capable of. 

y Arnald d'Oſſat, who is ſo famous for his 
wonderful abilities in negotiations, though his 
furniture fell far ſhort of the dignity of a car- 


dinal, refuſed to accept of the money, the cha- 


riot and horſes, and the red damask bed, which 


n Szeton. Vit. Ve. cap. 2. 5 * M. Aur. wit. Dio. Fulian. 
af. | 
Jie du Card. d Ofat. 


» Plin. Paneg. 
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the cardinal de Joyeuſe ſent to offer him three 
weeks after his promotion. For, 2 ſays he, ths? 
T have not all that is requiſite to ſupport this dig- 
nity, yet I will not therefore renounce the abſti- 
nence and modeſty I bave ever obſer d. Such a 
diſpoſition is far more extraordinary and valu- 
able, than a magnificent equipage, and rich 
furniture. l 
The tribune of the people, who became an 
advocate for the Roman ladies againſt the ſe- 
verity of Cato, and pleaded for the reſtoring 
to them after the ſecond Punick war the right 
of wearing gold and ſilver in their apparel, 
ſeems to inſinuate that dreſs or ornament were 
in a manner their natural province; and that as 
they cculd not aſpire to any preferments, to the 
prieſthood, or the honour of a triumph, it 
would not only be cruel, but unjuſt, to refuſe 
them a conſolation, which the ſole neceſſity of 
the times had taken from them, This reaſon 
might affect the people, but was not very ho- 
nourable to the ſex, as it taxes them with weak- 
neſs and meanneſs, in repreſenting them as fond 
of trifles. Virorum hoc animos vulnerare poſſet, 
quid muliercularum cenſetis, quas etiam parva 
Mgvent, F AX 
Tet we learn from hiſtory, that the Roman 
ladies generouſly ſtript themſelves of all their 
Jewels, and preſented all their gold and ſilver, 
bat one time, to enable the republick to dif- 
charge a vow made to Apollo, for which they 
had honourable diſtinctions granted them; e and 
at another, to redeem Rome from the hands of 


2 Lett. 18 1. | * Liv. bb. 5. 2. 25. 
Liv. bb. 7. u. 34. . n. 50. 
| D 3 _ ms 
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the Gauls, which procured them the right and 
privilege of being praiſed in a funeral oration, 
as well as the men. 4 In the ſecond Punick war 
the widows in like manner brought their gold 
and filver into the publick treaſury, to aſſiſt the 
ſtate in the extreme My under which it 
groaned. 

The famous Cornelia, daughter to the great 


Scipio, and mother to the Gracchi, is univer- 


fally known. Her extraction was the nobleſt 
in Rome, and her family the richeſt, A lady 
of Campania, coming to make her a viſit, — 
lodging in her houſe, diſplayed with 
whatever was then moſt faſhionable and ble 
for the toilette, gold and ſilver, jewels dia- 
that appa- 
ratus which the antients call'd mundum mulie- 
brem. She expected to find ſomewhat ſtill finer 
in the houſe of a perſon of her quality, and de- 
fired very 1mportunately to fee her toilette. 
— artfully prolonged the converſation till 
fuch time as her children came home, who 


were then gone to the publick ſchools, and point- 


ing to them as they entered, See here, ſays 


the, «© are my jewels.” Et hec,' inquit, orna- 


menta mea ſunt. We need only examine our 
own thoughts in relation to theſe two ladies, to 
find out how far ſuperior the noble ſimplicity 


of the one was to the vain magnificence of the 


be 


other. And indeed what merit or ability is 
there in buying up a large collection of precious 
ſtones and jewels, in being vain of them, or 
in not knowing how to taſte of any thing elle ? 


And on the other hand, how truly worthy is is It 


Liv. Ib. 24. a. 18. Vale. Max. Ib. 4. cap. 4. 
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in a perſon of the firſt quality to be above ſuch 


trifles, to place her honour and glory in the 
good education of her children, in ſparing no 
expence towards the bringing it about, and in 
ſhewing that nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul do 
equally belong to both ſexes ? On 

« f De Beaunes, archbiſhop of Bourges, in 
t the oration he made to the ſtates: of Blois a- 
« gainſt luxury, and principally with reſpect 
« to coaches, which ſeveral perſons of mean 
e condition began to make uſe of, highly com- 
& mends the modeſty of the premier preſident 
« du Thou's lady, who, to ſet an example to 
„ other ladies of quality, was always contented 
« to be carried behind another on horſeback, 


„ when ſhe made her viſits in the town.” What 


is beautiful and commendable in this little ſtory, 
is not the viſiting on horſeback (ſuch were the 


_ cuſtoms of thoſe times) but the noble greatneſs 


of ſoul in this lady, who thought that the giv- 
ing others an example of modeſty and ſimpli- 


city, was the beſt manner of ſupporting the 
dignity of her ſtation, and becoming in reality 


- 
” 


a premier preſident. 


IV. | 
O luxury in cating and drinking. 
This was carried in the declenſion of the re- 
publick to an almoſt incredible exceſs, and un- 
der the Emperors they ſtill outwent the practice 


Opuſc. de Leyſel. | 
D 4 Lu- 
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s Lucullus, who in other reſpects was a man 
of excellent qualities, upon his return from his 
campaigns, attempted to ſubſtitute the glory of 
magnificence to that of his arms and battles, 


and turn'd all his ſtudies that way. He laid 


out immenſe ſums upon his houſes and gardens, 
and was ſtill more expenſive at his table. He 
required it every day to be ſerved up in the 
ſame ſumptuous manner, though no body was 
to dine with him. As his ſteward was one da 

excuſing the meanneſs of his dinner, becauſe 
there was no company, Did you not know, 


ſays he, that Lucullus was to eat at Lucullus's 


„ houſe to day.” Tully and Pompey not 
giving credit to the reports of his ordinary 
magnificence, were reſolved one day to fur- 
prize him, and be fatisfied, whether it was ſo 


or not. And meeting him in publick, they in- | 


vited themſelves, and would not allow him to 
give any directions to his domeſticks about 
their entertainment. He therefore barely or- 
dered that dinner ſhould be ſerved up in the 
hall of Apollo. The entertainment was got 
ready with ſo much celerity and opulence, as 


ſurprized and aſtoniſhed his gueſts. They did 


not know that the hall of Apollo was a watch- 


word, and ſignified that the feaſt ſhould amount 


to h fifty thouſand drachms. 


If good eating and drinking were capable of 


procuring ſolid glory, Lucullus was the greateſt 
man of his age. But who ſees not, how piti- 
ful and filly it was to place his honour and re- 


putation in making the world believe that he 


laid out every day enormous and ſenſeleſs ſums 


5 Plut. in Lucullo. * 1 509 Sores 
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for the gratification of his own private appetite ? 


1 I queſtion whether his gueſts, who mightily 
commended and admired no doubt ſuch prodi- 


gious magnificence, were much wiſer than he. 
For 'twas they ſupported his folly and diſtem- 
per, i Irritamentum eſt omnium, in que inſa- 
nimus, admirator & conſcius. And the fame 
may be faid of all that outward magnificence, 
by which men ſtrive to make themſelves conſi- 


derable, large apartments, valuable furniture, 


and rich garments. k *Tis all for ſhew, and 
not for eaſe ; for the ſpectators, and not for the 
maſter, Place him in ſolitude, and you make 
him frugal and modeſt, and all this vanity falls 
at o | 


See another inſtance of folly. 1 A perſon, | 


'2 entering into Anthony's kitchen, was ſurprized 


to ſee eight wild boars roaſting at the ſame 
time. He judged there was like to be a great 
deal of company, but was miſtaken, Whilſt 


Anthony was at Alexandria, there was always 


_ ftupes? Pompa eſt. Oſten- 


a magnificent entertainment ready to be ſerved 


up about ſupper-time, that whenever Anthony 
was pleaſed to call for't, he might have his table 
fyrniſhed to his mind, _ 
I éforbear to mention ſuch extravagant and 
wild expences, as a diſh made up of the tongues 
of the ſcarceſt birds in the univerſe, or ſeveral 
pearls of immenſe price infuſed and diſſolved 


abſconderis. N. Ep. 94. 
Aſſueſcamus à nobis re- 

movere pompam, & uſus re- 

rum non ornamenta metiri. 


i Senec. Ep. 94. 


* Quid miraris 


? Quid 


duntur iſtæ res, non poſſiden- 


tur. Senec. Ep. 110. | 
Ambitio & luxuria ſcenam 


deſiderarit ; ſanabis iſta, {i 


Id. de tran. anime, cap. . 
| Plut, in vit. Anton. 


in 
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in a certain liquor, for the pleafure of ſwallow- 
ing down a million at a draught, _ 
To thefe maſters of luxury, who are a dif. 


grace to mankind, let us oppoſe the modeſty | 


and frugality of a Cato, the honour of his age 
and commonwealth ; I mean the elder, who is 


uſeally furnamed the Cenſbr =, He boaſted hat 
he had never drank any other wine, than ſuch 


as was drank by his workmen and domeſticks, 

never bought a ſupper which exceeded thirty 
ſeſtertia, nor ever wore a garment which coſt a- 
bove an hundred drachms of ſilver. He learnt to 
live thus, he ſaid, from the example of the fa- 
mous Curius, that great man who drove Pyrrhus 


cout of Italy, and thrice had the honour of a 


triumph. The houſe he had lived in, in the 
country of the Sabines, was near to Cato's, and 
for this reaſon he looked upon him as a pat- 
tern of greater veneration upon account of the 


neighbourhood. *T'was this Curius the embaſ- 
 fadors of the Samnites found in a poor little 


cottage, fitting in the chimney-corner boiling of 
roots, who rejected their prefents with diſdain, 
by telling them that whoever could be content 
with ſuch a ſupper had no need of gold; and 
that for his part he thought it more honourable 
to command over thoſe who had riches, than 
to have them himſelf. 


Theſe examples may be too old perhaps s to 


make any impreſſion upon the greateſt part of 
mankind in our age; but they had fa 
effect upon ſeveral of the greateſt Roman Em- 
perors, that though they were in full poſſeſſion 
of riches and power, tho? they were to ſupport 
the majefty of a large empire, and had the pro- 


m Plat in vit. Cat. Cenſ. 
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fuſion of their predeceſſors in every kind be- 
fore their eyes, they thought they could not 
aſpire to be really great, but by ſo far raiſing 
themſelves above that corruption of their own 
age, as to reſemble theſe venerable models of 
__ antiquity, form'd _ the rules of the pureſt 
reaſon and the juſteſt taſte of ſolid glory. 
"Twas by ſtudying of theſe great originals, 
that Veſpafian declared himſelf an enemy to all 
pomp, pleaſures and entertainments, and that 
> he followed the modeſty and frugality of the 


antients in every thing about him. Twas 


theſe virtues he check d the courſe of publick 
luxury and prodigality, eſpecially with reſpect 
to eating. And this diſorder, * which under Ti- 
berius ſeem'd to be paſt all remedy, and had 
increaſed excefſively under the ſucceeding evil 
Princes, and which the laws armed with all 
the terrors of puniſhment. had not been able to 
1 2 o gave way to the bare example he ſet 
of ſobriety and temperance, and the deſire others 
had of pleaſing him by doing as he did. » Thus 
he caſt a ſcandal and diſgrace upon luxury and 
effeminacy, by taking away a commiſſion from 
a young man to whom he had given it, becauſe 
he was perfumed when he came to thank him 
for it. I had rather, ſaid he, you had ſtunt of 
garlick, | 1 
The Emperors Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Severus, Alexander, Pertinax, 


u Tacit. Ann. lib. 3. cap. & æmulandi amor, validior 
1 aum Pena ex legibus, & 
Præcipuus adſtricti moris metus. Tacit. Arnal. lib. 3. 
auctor Veſpaſianus fuit, an- e. 55. . 
tiquo ipſe cultu victuque: 7 Sueton, lib. 8. cap. 8. 
 ghſequium inde inprincipem, | | Tz 
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Aurelian, Tacitus, Claudius II. and Probus, all 
Princes who have conferred the greateſt honour 
upon the throne, guided by the fame taſte, and 


_ diſciples of the ſame maſters, always took care 
to have their tables very frugal and modeſt, and 


baniſhed all expence and delicacy from them 


with the greateſt ſeverity. The greateſt part of 


them, whilſt in the camp, 4 fed upon the com- 
mon food that was given to the army ; and 
Alexander, to fatisfy the ſoldiers that he fed as 
they did, cauſed his tent to be always open, 
whilſt he was at his meals. When abſent from 
the field, * the daily expence of his houſe, to 
our great aſtoniſhment, was. ſo ſmall, that now- 
a-days it would ſcarce ſuffice a private family. 
He had none of his utenſils made in gold, and 


his ſilver- plate did not amount to three hundred 


marks; inſomuch, that when a good deal of 


company was to dine with him, he would bor. 
row the plate of his friends, with their ſervants _ 
to wait on them; he kept no more officers in 


his palace, than he commonly ſtood in need of. 


And this not out of any parſimonious diſpoſition, 
for never Prince was more liberal, f but out of 


a thorough conviction, as he would often ſay, 
that the grandeur and glory of the empire did 
not conſiſt in ſplendor and magnificence, but in 


the force of the eſtate, and the virtue of thoſe 


who governed it. * Ptolomey, King of Egypt, 
had long before ſet a like example of modeſty. 


4 Cheeſe, bacon, beans, pulſe. | folemmities a pheaſant or two, 
r Fifteen pints of wine a- and two capoms., Lamprid. 


day, thirty pound of meat, in Vit. Alex. 

and tighty pound of bread. Lamp. in Vit. Alexand. 
Only they added à green gooſe be jon of Lagus, Plut. 

on feaſt.dayt, and upon great in Apophthegm, 


He 
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He had very little 22 in his palace, no more 
than was requiſite for his own private uſe. And 


when he invited any of his friends to. dine with 


him, he would ſend and borrow theirs, u de- 
claring it was more worthy of a King to en- 


15 rich others, than to be rich himſelf. 


What is reported of the Emperor Probus, 
Who holds one of the firſt places in the num- 


4 ber of great Princes, and under whom the 
> Roman empire arriv'd at the higheſt pitch of 


happineſs, 1s no leſs deſerving our admiration. 
During his war with Perſia, as he was ſitting 
at dinner upon the bare ground, and eating a 
meſs of pork and peas, word was brought him 
that the Perſian embaſſadors were arriv'd. 
Without changing either his poſture or dreſs, 
which was no other than a purple coat, but 
made of woollen, and a cap which he wore for 
want of hair, he ordered them to be intro- 
duced, and told them that he was the Empe- 


ror, and they might go and tell their maſter, 


that if he did not take care, he would in a 


month's time lay all his fields as naked of trees 
and corn, as his head was of hairs ; and at 
the ſame time he took off his cap, to make 
them the better comprehend his meaning. He 
then invited them to eat part of his dinner, in 
caſe they were hungry; if not, they had no- 


thing to do but to go back immediately. The 


embaſſadors made their report to their Prince, 
who was in a terrible fright, as well as his ſol- 
diers, that they had to deal with a people, who 


v Are Days 73 TM rinus, but M. Tillemont, after 
r n tia Gανννν, . F. Petavins, ts of opinion that 
” Synefius names him Ca- it agrees better with Prcbus. 


were 
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were ſuch profeſſed enemies to luxury and plea- 
ſures. He came in perſon to meet the Empe- 
ror, and granted him whatever he demanded. 
By comparing all I have hitherto mentioned 
C ning pomp and ſimplicity z on the one 
ſide, whatever is apt to make a ſplendid ap- 
pearance, riches, magnificent buildings, furni- 
ture, fine clothes, and a table moſt fumptuouſly 
and delicately ſpread; and on the other, po- 
verty, ſimplicity, frugality and modeſty, but 
attended with victories, triumphs, conſulſhips, 
dictatorial power, and the empire of the world; 
I leave it to the judgment of any man of good 
ſenſe and reaſon, on which ſide lies the noble 
and great, and which he thinks deſerves moſt 
| his eſteem and admiration. The deciſion will 


_ not be deut. And th this natural and un- 


ſtudied ſentiment which I look upon as the 
rule of good taſte in the point of folid glory 
and real grandeur. . 1 ne ts | 
. In quoting theſe antient examples of modeſty 
and frugality, I have no defign of propoſing 
them as perfect models for us to follow. Our 
age and manners cannot bear with ſo maſculine 
and robuſt a virtue. There are beſides certain 
rules of decency to be obſerved, and in every 
- ſtate and condition things may be reduced to 
an honeſt and commendable mediocrity, which 
will juſtify and correct the uſe of them. But 
 fure we ought to be much concerned and a- 
| thamed to ſee how far the antient Pagans have 
outſtrip'd us in virtue; and *tis our duty to take 
ſome pains at leaſt to conform ourſelves in a 
ſmall degree to thoſe primitive rules, tho* we 
are not happy enough to have any longer the 
courage and liberty of attaining to them in per- 
A CE My 
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My deſign, in theſe examples, is firſt to 


teach the boys, that they ought not. to look 
upon ſuch as lead a poor and frugal life, as 


contemptible, or even unhappy. Tis the re- 
flection which Seneca draws from the examples 
before us. Do we think, * ſays he, that our 
anceſtors, whoſe virtues do yet ſupport the Em- 


pire, which our vices would have long ago 


deſtroy d, were much to be pitied, for dreſſing 
their own dinners, for lying on hard couches, 
or for having neither gold nor diamonds in their 

houſes and temples. . 3 
J am ſenſible that one objection may be made 


to all I can ſay of the antient Greeks and Ro- 


mans. For tho? there is a reſpect due to the 
examples of frugality, ſimplicity, and poverty, 
in Ariſtides, Cimon, Curius, Fabricius, Cato, 
&c. yet *tis natural enough to make ſome a- 
batements thro* a perſuaſion that in poor repub- 


licks it was ſcarce poſſible to live otherwiſe z- 
and it may ſtill be doubted, whether theſe ex- 


amples can Be of any uſe to our age, which is 


richer and more plentiful, and where it would 


be ridiculous to attempt to imitate them. But 
in my opinion the example of the Emperors 


amounts to full proof, and ſets the matter be- 


vyond exception. In ſhort, if thoſe maſters of 
the world, whoſe riches were equal to their 

wer, and who ſucceeded to Emperors, that 
ad carried luxury, pleaſures, epicuriſm and 
extravagance 'to the utmoſt vas of excels, 


* Scilicet majores noſtri, terra cubile erat, quorum 
quorum virtus etiam nunc tecta nondum auro fulgebant, 


vitia noſtra ſuſtentat, infe- quorum templa nondum gem 
lices erant, qui fibi manu mis nitebant. Senec. de con- 


ſua parabant cibum, quibus lat. ad Helv. rap. 10. 
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49 Of the Taſte of ſolid Glory 
were ſtill fond of frugality, modeſty, ſimplicity, 
and poverty, what reaſonable reply can be 
made to the maxims I have laid down upon this 
OD, | LT 
1 would defire to know, whether thoſe great 
Princes I have ſpoke of, thoſe men of extraor- 
dinary talents and ſuperior genius, had not the 
taſte of real greatneſs and ſolid glory; whether 
all nations and ages have been miſtaken in the 
high encomiums they have given; and whether 


any one ever ventured to charge them with 


having debaſed either the nobility of their birth; 
the dignity of their ſtation, or the majeſty of 
the Empire; and whether on the other hand 
- theſe were not the qualities, which raiſed them 
the. higher, and have univerſally drawn upon 
them the eſteem, love, and admiration of poſ- 
terity. Can any private perſon now imagine 
himſelf a better judge of real glory than they 
were, or ſhould he think himſelf unhappy, or 
diſhonoured, by being found in ſuch illuſtri- 
ous company, and ftanding by a Trajan, an 
Antoninus, or a Marcus Aurelius? Shall we 
a greater regard to an Apicius, who ſetting 

— perfect maſter in the art of cookery; 
infected and corrupted his age by that wretched 
ſcience? y Qui ſcientiam popinæ profeſſus, diſcipli- 
na ſua ſeculum infecit, Shall we prefer to the 
great examples I have quoted thoſe of Caligula, 
Nero, Otho, Vitellius, Commodus, or Heho- 
gabalus? For, thro? an ineſtimable happineſs, 
all the good Emperors in general and without 
exception have been of the character J here re- 
commend; and all the bad Emperors in gene- 


V denec. de conſol. ad Helv. cap. 10. 
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ral are found in the oppoſite claſs, with all the 
vices, which I condemn. e e e 
My deſign ſecondly is to inſtill into the boys 
a veneration for the original ſource and princi- 
ple from whence aroſe that generous contempt, 
which the great men of antiquity ſhew'd for 
what the greateſt part of mankind now admire 
and ſeek after. For tis this principle, this 
diſpoſition of the mind, which is really valuable. 
A man may be reſerv*d and modeſt in the midſt 
of riches and honours, as he may be proud 
and avaricious in the obſcurity of a poor and 
wretched life. ok . | 

z The Emperor Antoninus is judged to be 
one of the greateſt Princes, that ever reigned, 
He was held in ſuch reverence by all poſterity, 
that neither the Roman people, nor the ſol- 
diers, could ſuffer any other Emperor to be 
calPd after his name; and Alexander Severus 
himſelf found it too auguſt, to venture upon 
aſſuming it. b Antoninus, thro* an equality of 
mind and greatneſs of ſoul, which rendered him 
independent of all without him, was uſually ſa- 
tisfied with what was moſt plain and moderate. 
As he affected nothing particular in his food, 
lodging, bed, domeſticks, or dreſs, wearing 
only the common ſtuffs, and ſuch as were rea- 
dieſt to be met with; ſo he would make uſe of 
the conveniencies which offered, without reject- 
ing them thro? yanity ; equally prepared to uſe 


Dio. lib. 70. Capitol. vit. Alexand. | | 
in vit. T. Antonin. d M. Aur. lib. 1. c. 18. 
Capitol. in vit. Macrin. & lib. 6. c. 23. | 

Diad. Getz. Lamprid. in 


3 every 
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every thing with moderation, or ing it aſide 


without uneaſineſs. 


_ *T'was this diſpoſition of 21 the wife of | 
Tubero, whom I have already ſpoke of, parti- 


cularly admird-in- her husband, according ca | 


the pero obſervation of Plutarch. She 
« was not aſhamed, 4 ſays the hiſtorian, of 
<« her husband's poverty, but admir'd the vir- 
ce tue in him, which made him conſent to re- 
% main poor:” that is, the motive which re- 
tain'd him in his poverty, by diſallowing of 
the means to become rich, which are uſually _ 
diſhoneſt and unjuſt. For the lawful ways: of 

laying up riches were very few to a noble Ro- 
man, as he could not apply himfelf to buſineſs 
and trade, nor expect any gratification, or pen- 
fion, or other kind of benefit, which officers 
uſually now receive from the liberality of our 
Princes, by way of recompence for the ſervices 
he did the ſtate. There was ſcarce any. other 
way of becoming rich, but by plundering the 

provinces, as other magiſtrates and generals 
did. And it was this greatneſs of foul, this 
diſintereſtedneſs, this delicacy and love of juſ- 
tice, which made him reject all the unworthy 
means of throwing off his poverty, that this 
lady ſo deſervedly admired in him. Infinitely 
raiſed above the common ſentiments of the 


world, ſhe diſcerned thro? the veils of pove 


and fim plicity the, greatneſs of ſoul which oc- 
caſioned them, and thought herſelf obliged to 
reſpect her husband ſtill more upon that very 
ons, which 1 perhaps have rendered 


d 'Ote duo feln r 15 8 ray cpr 0 is Tims 
nas r abo, νν gaufucb · | | | | 
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him contemptible to others; Iavuatrra rv 
g $i 1s E 1. N 5 
In my opinion, the youth ſhould principally 
be put upon taking notice of ſuch paſſages as 
thele, whilſt they are reading of hiſtory, as no- 
thing is more capable of forming their taſte and 
judgment, which the maſter's care ſhould ab- 
c 3 

ig of ſervice likewiſe to confirm theſe in- 
ſtructions by examples drawn from modern hiſ- 
tory, and eſpecially of the great men, whoſe 
memory is {till recent. Who has not heard of 
M. de Turenne's plairnefs and modeſty in his 
retinuè and equipage ? He ſtrives to con- 
s ceal himſelf,” ſays M. Flechier in his funeral 
oration, „ but his reputation diſcovers him. 
« He marches without a train of attendants, 
« whilſt every man in his own mind places 
« him upon a triumphal car. As he paſſes 
« by, the enemies are recounted, which he has 
e conquered, and riot the ſervants which fol- 
„% Jow him. All alone as he is, we cafit but 
„ ſuppoſe him in our imagination to be ſur- 
«©. rounded with the virtues and the victories 
c that accompany him. There is ſomething 
« extremely noble in this honeſt ſimplicity, and 
the leſs haughty he is, the more venerable 
« he becomes.” His character was exactly 
uniform under every circumſtance, in his build- 
. ings, his furniture, and his table. M. de Ca- 
tinat, the worthy diſciple of ſuch a maſter, co- 
pied after him in this ſimplicity, as in his war- 
ike virtues, „„ Es 
J have heard ſome officers fay, who had 
3 theſe two ou men, that in the 
army their tables were we lied, with great 
"= E 2 "PP plainneſs 3 - 
ſ | l - 
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plainneſs ; that they were plentiful, but mili- 
tary ; that they eat only of common food, and 


drank ney thy of the wine of the country, where 
the troops la 


Mareſchal| de la F ertẽ, when no longer able 5 


to ſerve, through his t age and infirmities, 


ordered his ſon to fit himſelf out for the cam- 


paign. His ſteward, having made ample pro- 
viſion of trufles, matic, and all the other 


materials that were requiſite to make excellent 


—_—_ by the ſon's direction, brought in the 
bill 


The mareſchal had ſcarce caſt his eye 
upon it, before he threw it away in a paſ- 


fion, <+ *Tis not thus, ſaid he, that we made 
« war. Coarſe meat plainly dreſſed was all 
« the ragous we had. Go, tell my ſon, that 
« I will not put myſelf for nothing to fo 
« fooliſh an expence, and ſo unworthy of a 


« ſoldier.” This I was told by an officer that 


was preſent. And the fame gentleman obſerved, 
that in the late war the officers, that met at 
Paris, ſeldom entertained themſelves with any 
other food, than ſuch as they had eaten during 


the campaign. 
Lewis XIV. in the military code he has left 


behind him, which contains divers regulations 
for the ſoldiery, beſides what relates to plate, 


_ Equipage, and dreſs, particularly recommends 


plainneſs 


* Sa Majeſti * par 


toutes voices ater les motens 
aux officiers gentraux de ſes 


armees de ſe conſtituer en des 


depenſes inutiles & ſuperflues, 


comme celles qui ſe font en leurs 
tables, Sttant introduit une 


michants coutume de faire dans 


les armies des repas plus mag- 
nifiques & ſomptueux qu'il ne 
font ordinairement en leurs 
maiſons ; ce qui mom. ſculement 
incommode les plus riches, mais 
ruine entiere ment les moins ac- 


' commodes, qui à leur exemple, 
SAY a FAUSSE. 


= 
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plainneſs and frugality in eating; and to this 
end enters into a very particular detail, and 
forbids an expenſive and ſumptuous table under 
ſevere penalties. Thus a Prince, who knows 
how to reign, eaſily comprehends how impor- 
tant it is to the ſtate to baniſh all luxury and 
magnificence from the camp; f to ſuppreſs the 
ſilly ambition of ſuch as ſtrive to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves 8 by a falſe politeneſs, and the ſtudy 
of what ſoftens and enervates mankind ; and 
to bring into diſgrace ſuch profuſion as will 
conſume in a few months what might ſerve for 
ſeveral years. 


ahh 
Honours, Preferments. 


Poſts of preferment, and the marks of re- 
ſpect annexed to them, may have wherewithal 
to flatter the ambition and vanity of mankind, 
but in themſelves do not procure them any real 
glory or ſolid greatneſs, as they are foreign to 
them, as they are not always the proof and 


REPUTATION, croient fre * Ambitione ſtolida luxu- 
obligts de les imiterr rioſos apparatus conviviorum, 
Defend Ja Majefts aux lieute- & irritamenta libidinum, ut 
nans gintraux, &c. qui tien- inſtrumenta belli, lucrantur. 
dront table, dy faire ſervir Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 88. 
autre chaſe que des potages & ; Paulatim diſceſſum ad 
du roti, awec des entries & delinimenta vitiorum, bal- 
entremets qui ne ſeront fur de nea, & conviviorum elegan- 
graſſes viandes, ſans qu'il puiſſe tiam ; idque apud imperitos 
y avoir aucunes aſſiettes do- humanitas vocatur. Tacit.. in 
lantes ni hors d uvre, Ic. vit. Agric, cap. 21. 
Reglemens du 24 Mars 1672, ; 

& du premier Avril 1705. 
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recompence of merit, as they add nothing to 
the-good qualities either of body or mind, as 
they correct none of our faults, but often on 
the contrary ſerve only to multiply and make 
them more remarkable, by making them pub- 
lick, and expoſing them to a clearer view. 
Good judges, without ſuffering themſelves to be 
carried away by a vain ſhew, have ever looked 
upon high poſts as a burden, which they were 
loaded with, rather than honoured by ; and the 1 
higher they have been raiſed, the heavier and F 
more dreadful the weight has appeared. There 
is nothing ſtrikes ſo much upon the eyes of 
mankind, as royalty and ſovereign power, and 
nothing at the ſame time is more grievous and. 
burdenſome. The glory which ſurrounds it, 
makes us deſervedly admire ſuch perſons as 
have had the courage to refuſe it; and the la- 
bour and; pains which are inſeparable from it, 
make us ſtill more admire ſuch as rightly dif- 
charge all the duties belonging to it. 
The young Sidonians, who refuſed the ſceptre 
which was offered them, well underſtood, as. 
Hephæſtion tells them, that it was far more 
glorious to deſpiſe royalty, than to accept it; 
h Primi intellexiſtis, quanto majus eſſet regnum 
faſtidire, quam accipere. And the anſwer of 
Abdalony mus, whom they had raiſed from the 
duſt to a throne, thus clearly expreſſes his ſen- 
timents. Alexander aſking him how he had 
bore his. condition of poverty and miſery, 
Would to God, ſays he, I could bear roy- 
« alty with as much courage and reſolution !*? 
7 Utinam, inguit, eodem animo regnum pati poſſim ! 


an Tb. 4; 4. - 
e The 
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The phraſe regnum pati, to bear royalty” is 
— — and plainly ſnews — he 
thought it a heavier and more dangerous burden 
than poverty was. * S 8 8 
We ſhall ſee hereafter, how the Romans 
were forced to offer violence to Numa Pom- 
pilius, the ſecond King of Rome, before he 
d accept of an authority, which ſeem'd to 
him the more formidable, as it gave him an 
almoſt unlimited power, and under the ſpecious 
title of King and maſter, made him the actua 
ſervant and ſlave of all his ſubjects. 
Ii Tacitus and Probus, who did ſo much ho- 
nour to their ſtation, were both advanced to 
the empire againſt their inclination. The firſt 
urged his great age and weakneſs, as diſabling 
him from marching at the head of an army; 
* but the whole ſenate anſwered, that the empire 
was entruſted to his underſtanding and pru- 
dence, and that it was his merit they choſe, 
and not his perſon. And a letter, which Probus 
wrote to one of the principal officers of the 
empire, fully lets us into his real ſentiments. 
I never deſired, ſays he, the place I poſ- 
« ſeſs; I was raifed to it againſt my will, and 
continue in it only through an apprehenſion 
of expeſing the republick and myſelf to | 
<< new dangers by deſerting it.” 5 0 
Upon the death of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, there aroſe very powerful factions in be- 
half of thoſe who laid claim to the empire. 


Vopiſc. in Vit. Probi & jube, milites pugnent; ani- 

Taciti. mumalum tuum, non corpus, eli- 
* Quis melius quam ſenex gimus. | 

imperat ? Imperatorem te, Vie de Charles V. par 

non militem facimus. Tu Leti. | 
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The two principal competitors were Francis I, 
and Charles V. The electors, to put an end 
to theſe diſputes, reſolved to exclude them both 
as being foreigners, and to place the imperial 
crown upon one of their own nation, and of 


the number of the Electors. They therefore 


choſe unanimouſly Frederick of Saxony, ſur- 
named the Wiſe, who deſired two days to con- 
ſider of it; on the third he thanked the Elec- 


tors with great modeſty, but told them that at 


his age he found himſelf unable to ſupport fo 
great a burden. And continuing firm in this 


reſolution, notwithſtanding all their remon- 


ſtrances, the Electors then deſired he would 
nominate the perſon he judged maſt proper, 
and aſſured him they would conform to his 
advice. Frederick long refuſed it, but at laſt 


being forced upon it by the preſling inſtances 


of the Electors, he declar'd in favour of the 
Catholick King, 
What we have here ſaid of ſovereign power 


may be applied to all places in the ſtate, and 1 | 


all offices of magiſtracy. Princes of the beſt 


3 have ſet aſide the ambitious, and 


is d ſuch as declin'd employments, m They 
| 1 notwithſtanding the darkneſs of infide- 
lity, „that the republick could only with ſe- 
& curity be entruſted to ſuch as had merit e- 
« nough not to venture upon aſſuming it.” 
And they ſought out for men worthy of the 
firſt offices in the ſtate with the more care, as 
they found they muſt offer violence to them, 
before they would accept of them, as FROY 
obſerves of Trajan. 


„ [amprid. is vit. Alex. Sever. 


All 
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All theſe examples ſhew us, that there is 
naothing really great in poſts of honour, but 
the danger which ſurrounds them; that the 
trueſt glory lies in a generous contempt of 
them, or in accepting them only for the pub- 
lick good ; that ſolid greatneſs conſiſts in the 
renunciation of greatneſs itſelf; that a man be- 
comes a ſlave to it from the moment he is 
fond of it, and that he is ſuperior to it only 
by contemning it. | | 


VI: 


Vietories. Noble Birth. Abilities.” Repu- 
tation. 


I join all theſe under one title, though very 
different in themſelves, becauſe they have all ſome- 
thing in them extremely flattering, and apt to 
miſlead, and ſeem to contain ſomewhat more 
| perſonal and peculiar to thoſe who poſſeſs them. 
Hut though they are ſuperior in degree to the 
other advantages already ſpoke of, yet ſolid 
glory and real greatneſs do notwithſtanding not 
conſiſt in them. 6 3 


Jictories. 


If there be any thing capable of raiſing a 
man above the ſtate of humanity, and giving 
him a diſtinguiſhing ſuperiority above the reſt 
of mankind, it ſeems to be the glory which 
ariſes from battels and victories. A prince, a 
general, marching at the head of a numerous 
army, whole eyes are all bent upon him ; who 


by 


by a ſingle ſignal g ives e vaſtibody 
whereof he 1s. the ſoul, and ſets an hundred 
' thouſand arms in motion; who carries terror 
and conſternation along with him wherever he 
; who ſees the ſtrongeſt ramparts and 
Figheſt towers fall low before him; at whoſe 
reſence, in a word, the whole univerſe trem- 
ling and affrighted keeps ſilence; ſuch a man 
ſeems to be ſomething mighty grand, and in 
great meaſure to reſemble the Deity. 

And yet if we coolly, rationally, and wich. 
out prejudice examine the famous heroes of an- 
tiquity, thoſe illuſtrious conquerors, we ſhall 
often find that this glittering ſhew of warlike 
actions is but a vain phantom, which may im- 
poſe upon us at a diſtance, but diſappears and 
vaniſhes in proportion as we give it a nearer 
view ; and that all this pretended glory has 
often had no other principle and foundation, 
than ambition, avarice, injuſtice and cruelty. 

This Seneca obſerves of the greateſt ſoldiers, 
and ſuch as have had the largeſt ſhare in the 
admiration of all ages. We find, u ſays he, 
abundance of heroes, who have carried far the 
ſword and fire, have ſtormed towns which till 
their time were held impregnable, have con- 

quered and ravaged vaſt provinces, and marched 
to the end of the world, covered over with 
the blood of nations. But theſe conquerors of 
ſo many people were themſelves overcome by 
their paſſions. They found no body that could 
reſiſt them, but were unable to ſtand out a- 
gainſt their own ambition and cruelty. 


_ * Senec. Ep. 94. 
Can 


and real Ereatneſs. 69 
Can we call the furious diſpoſition of Alex- 
ander, which led him into diſtant and unknown 
countries, only with a view to plunder them, 
by any other name than madneſs? Was he 
wiſe, for carrying off from every private man, 
from every country, what was held moſt dear 
and valuable, and for ſpreading deſolation 
wherever he came, beginning with Greece, to 
which he owed his education? How intoxicated 
muſt he have been with glory, who thought the 
whole world too little for him? » He one day 
asked a pirate, whom he had taken, what right 
he thought he had to infeſt the ſeas. The ſame, 
anſwered he boldly, „that you have to over- 
& run the world. But becauſe I do it in a 
« ſmall veſſel, I am called a robber; and you 
ce are named a conqueror, for doing it with a 
% great fleet.” A very ſharp anſwer, and 
what is more, a true one. 
r What was it that extinguiſhed in the heart 
of Cæſar all the ſentiments of fidelity, ſub- 
miſſion, juſtice, humanity, and gratitude he 
owed to his republick, who had taken him 
from the reſt of the citizens to advance him 
to the higheſt offices of command, and laviſhly 
beſtow on him honours and preferments, but 
an immoderate ambition, and an illufion of 


o Eleganter & veraciter facio, latro vocor ; quia tu 


Alexandro illi Magno qui- 


dam comprehenſus pirata re- 
ſpondit. Nam cum idem 
rex hominem interrogaſſet, 
quid ei videretur, ut mare 
haberet infeſtum ; ille libera 
| contumacia : Quod tibi, in- 
quit, ut orbem terrarum. Sed 
quia 1d ego exiguo navigio 


claſſe, imperator. 1 
agment of Tully's third book 


de Republi. quoted' by S. Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, lib. 4. c. 4. 


y Quid C. Cæſarem in ſua 
fata pariter ac publica im- 
miſit? Gloria & ambitio, 

& nullus ſupra ceteros em- 
nendi modus, Sen. Ep. 2+ 

Oo alſe 
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bo Of the Tafte of folid Glory 
falſe glory, which inſpired him with an ardent 


defire of ſeeing all mankind under ſubjection to 
him, and led him to ſay, that he would rather 


chuſe to be the principal man in a village, than 


the ſecond in Rome? What other motive in- 
duced him to turn thoſe very arms againft his 
country, ſhe had put into his hands to be 
employed againſt the enemies of the ſtate, and 
to make uſe of all the power and greatneſs 


he held only of her, to put her to the ſword, 


after having deluged her in the blood of her 
children? 4 He doubtleſs thought, as Civilis the 
chief of the rebels, who endeavoured to ſhake 
off the Roman yoke, had expreſſed it, that 


nothing was unlawful to a man who had taken 
up arms, nor any body accountable for a vic- 
tory ; viftorie rationem non reddi. | 


Every equitable and rational man, who ſhall 
read over attentively all the lives of the famous 


men among the Greeks and Romans, as they 


ſtand in Plutarch; if he examines and aſks his 


own heart the queſtion, will find that *tis not 
Alexander or Cæſar he prefers before all the 


reſt ; that they were neither the greateſt, nor 


the moſt accompliſhed, nor ſuch as did the 


moſt honour to human nature; and that he does 


Hot judge them to be the moſt deſerving of his 


eſteem, love, and veneration, nor of the juſt 
praiſes of poſterity. © : 

Beſides, valour often leaves the men, whom 
conqueſts have made famous, very weak and 


mean at other times, and with reference to 
other objects. Made up of good and bad 


4 Tacit. hiſt. lib. 4. c. 14. res: ſecreta mal? audiebant. 
Malis boniſque artibus Tacit. hift, lib. 1. cap. 10. 


qualities, 


2 
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qualities, they ſtrive to appear great, when ex- 
poſed to open view; but return to their natural 
ittleneſs, as ſoon as they are left to themſelves, 


and the eyes of mankind taken off from them, 


"Tis ſurpriſing, when we ſee them alone and un- 


incompaſſed with armies, what a mighty diffe- 
rence there is between a general and a great man. 


To paſs a right and found judgment upon 


theſe famous conquerors, tis neceffary to teach 


youth carefully to diſtinguiſh. what is valuable 
in them from what deſerves to be cenſured. 


In doing juſtice to their courage, activity, abi- 


lity in buſineſs, and prudence, they muſt be 
blamed for frequently miſtaking the uſe they 
ſhould have made of thoſe great qualifications, 
and employing ſuch talents as in themſelves are 
always valuable to the gratification of their 


| vices and paſſions, which ſhould have been 


made ſubſervient only to virtue. For want of 
diſtinguiſhing things ſo different, it is but too 
uſual to confound their real with their pretended 
motives, the private ends they propoſed to 


| themſelves with the means of attaining them, 
and their abilities with the abuſe they have 


made of them. And by an error ſtill more 
pernicious, in ſuffering ourſelves to be too much 
carried away by their great actions, which have 

luſtre enough to ſpread a covering over their 


vices and injuſtice, we pay them an entire and 
unexceptionable regard, and accuſtom unatten- 


tive perſons to place vice in the room of vir- 


tue, and highly commend what deſerves to be 


blamed. Tis the juſtice of the war, and the 
wiſdom of the conqueror alone, which can ren- 
der a victory glorious and worthy our admi- 
ration, For it muſt be laid down as a prin- 
2 e ciple, 


4 
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ciple, that glory and juſtice are inſeparable ; 
1 Nia Boneſtum eſſe poteſt, quod juſtitia vacat; 
and * if *tis private paſſion, Ed the pub- 
lick advantage, that puts us upon facing dan- 
gers, ſuch a diſpoſition. does not deſerve the 
name of courage and reſolution, but ſhould ra- 
ther be called ferocity and boldneſs. 
A memorable ſpeech of the chevalier Bay- 
ard's, as he was dying, makes out what I have 
here been ſpeaking of. He had received a 
mortal wound, as he was fighting for his King, 
and was lying down at the foot of a tree. The 
conſtable duke de Bourbon, who was purſuing 
the army of the French, paſſing by, and know- 
ing him, told him he was very much con- 
cerned to ſee a perſon of his merit in ſuch a 
condition. Captain Bayard anſwered him, Sir, 
there is no concern due to me, for 1 die like an 
boneſt man : but I am concerned for you indeed, 
to ſee you fighting againſt your Prince, your 
country, and your oath, And ſhortly after he 
gave up the ghoſt. Now where lay the glory? 
on the fide of the conqueror ? or was not the 
fate of the dying perſon far preferable to his ? 
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Nobility of Birth. 


I muſt be owned there is a powerful charm 
in nobility of birth and the antiquity of fa- 


ſ Offic. lib.-1. n. 62. Y Hiſt. du Cheval. Bayard. 
_ * Animus us ad pe- * Erat hominum opinioni 


_ ficulum, f ſua cupiditate, nobilitate ipſa, blanda con- 
non utilitate communi im- ciliatricula, commendatus. Sic. 
pellitur, audaciæ potius no- pro Seat. u. 21. 
men habeat, quam fortitudi- 
nis. Jbid. u. 63. | 


milies, 
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milies, to procure eſteem, and gain upon the 
inclinations of mankind. This reſpect, which 
it is natural to have for noble men, * is a kind 
of homage we think ourfelves ſtill obliged to 
pay to the memory of their anceſtors for the 
great ſervices they have done the ſtate, and is 
the continued payment of a debt, which could 
not fully be diſcharged to them in perſon ; and 
for this reaſon extends to all their poſterity. . _ 
; y Beſides the tie of gratitude, which engages 
us not to limit our reſpect for great men to the 
time wherein they lived, as they do not them- 
ſelves confine their zeal to fuch narrow bounds, 
but ſtrive to become uſeful to future ages; 
z the publick intereſt requires, that we ſhould 
pay this tribute of honour and regard to their 
deſcendants, as it is an engagement to them to 
| ſupport and perpetuate the reputation of their 
anceſtors in their family, by endeavouring to 
= perpetuate alſo the ſame virtues, which have 
rendered their predeceffors fo illuſtrious.  _ 

f But to make this honour, which is paid to 
nobility, a real homage, it muſt be voluntary, 
and proceed from the heart. The moment tis 
claimed as a debt, or forcibly demanded, the 
right to it is loſt, and it changes into hatred 
and contempt. People are too well pleaſed 


* Qua in oratione plerique * Omnes boni ſemper no- 
hoc perficiunt, ut tantum ma- bilitati favemus, & quia utile 
joribus eorum debitum eſſe eſt reipublicæ nobiles homi- 
videatur, unde etiam, quod nes eſſe dignos majoribus ſuis, 
poſteris ſolveretur, redunda- & quia valet apud nos claro- 
ret. De leg. agr. ad popul. rum hominum, & bene de 


7 


1 republica meritorum, memo- 
7 Senec. de Benef. lib. 4. ria etiam mortuorum. Sic. 
cap. 30. pro Sent. u. 21. | 
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with themlelves not do be offended ar the 
haughtineſs of a man, who thinks every thing 
1 to him becauſe he is well born, and 


looks down from the height of his own ſtation 


with contempt upon the reſt of mankind. For 
what mighty glory is it in reality to reckon up 
a long ſeries of anceſtors illuſtrious by their 
virtues, without bearing any reſemblance to 


them? Is the merit of others transferred upon 


us? Or will a large collection of family- 
pictures h round a hall make a man con- 
Ederable 2? If the honour of families conſiſts 
in being able to trace back their pedigree to 
diſtant ages, till they loſe themſelves in the 
darkneſs of an obſcure and unknown antiquity, 
b we are all equally noble in this reſpect; for 


we had all an original equally antient. 


We mult therefore return to the only ſource 


of true nobility, which is virtue and merit. 


4 Nobles have been ſeen to diſhonour their 
name by low and wretched vices, and perſons 

of mean extraction have advanced and enno- 
bled their families by their great qualifications. 
*Tis honourable to ſupport the glory of one's 
anceſtors by actions, which correſpond with 
their reputation; and it is alſo glorious to leave 
a title to one's deſcendants, which is not bor- 
row'd from our predeceſſors ; to become the 
head and author of our own nobility ; and, to 


Non facit nobilem a- tius ingenium, & artibus bo- 
trium plenum fumoſis imagi- nis aptius. Senec. lib. 3. de 
nibus . . . . Animus facit no- bene. cap. 28. 
bilem. Senec. ep. 44. _ © Nobilitas ſola eſt atque 
> Eadem omnibus princi- unica virtus. Fav. lib. 3. 


p pia, eademque origo. Nemo fat. 8. 


altero nobilior, niſi cui rec- 4 genec. controv. 6. lib. 1 


JVC ² MPP ˙ ie. as. A. 


into a plebeian fami 
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uſe the expreſſion of Tiberius, who was deſirous 
of hiding the defect of birth in Curtius Rufus, 


' tho? otherwiſe a very great man, 10 be born 


of one's own ſelf. | oy | 
I cannot, faid formerly an illuſtrious Ro- 


man, who was reproached by the nobility. for 


his low extraction, publickly produce the 
4e portraits of my anceſtors, their triumphs, nor 
c their conſulſhips ; but if need be, I can 
« produce the military rewards I have been 
cc EE with, I can ſhew the ſcars of the 


„ wounds I have received in fighting for my 


&« country. f Theſe are my portraits, theſe 


6 my title to nobility, which I have not bore 
* rowed from my anceſtors, but acquired by 
„ the labours and dangers I have undergone.” 


8 There was at Rome, in the beginning of 
the republick, a kind of open war between the 
nobility and the people. The nobles at firſt 
thought themſelves diſhonoured by marrying 

ly. They looked upon 
themſelves as another Reer of men. It ſeemed 
as if they could not bear that the populace 


ſhould breathe the fame air with them, or en- 


Joy the ſame benefit of the ſun's light. And 
they had ſet ſuch a barrier between the people 
and honours, that merit was ſcarce able after- 


ward to break through it. There always re- 
mained ſomething of this oppoſition and anti- 


pathy between the two orders; and Salluft 


| obſerves, ſpeaking of Metellus, that his excel- 


© Curtius Rufus videtur reliQta, ut illa illis, ſed qua 
mihi ex ſe natus. Tacit. ego plurimis meis laboribus 


annal. lib. 11. & periculis quæſivi.· Salli. 


_ *Hz ſunt meæ jmagines, in bello Fugurth. 
hxc nobilitas, non hereditate F E Liv. lib. 4. n. 3. 


„ lene 


— —4 


lent virtues were ſullied and tarniſhed by an air 


| pr M. Amelot. 
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of haughtineſs and contempt 3 a fault, fays he, 
which is but too uſual among the nobles. Þ Y-1 
quanguam virtus, gloria, atque alia optanda bonts 
ſuperabant, tamen inerat contemtor animus & ſu- 
perbia, commune nobilitatis malum. 

We ſhould therefore conſider, that the no- 
bility ariſing from birth is by far inferior to 
that which proceeds from merit; and to be 
convinced of it we need only compare them 
together. i Pope Clement VIII. made a pro- 


motion of ſeveral cardinals, and among the reſt 


he advanced two F renchmen, M. d' Oſſat, and 
the count de la Chapelle, who afterwards took 


the name of cardinal 940 Sourdis, from the 


of his family; the former, a man in whom t 


Pope found nothi ng wanting but a deſcent R a 
better family, he was ſo well ſupplied with 
every other qualification; and the other a per- 
ſon, that had nothing but his family to recom- 
mend him. Which of theſe two would one 
chuſe to be moſt like ? 


k Cardinal Granvelle, ſpeaking of cardinal 


Ximenes, was wont to ſay, That time had 
concealed the original of great men under 4 
veils of oblivion; that the latter was 2 
ſprung from royal blood, or at leaſt be had t 
Heart of a King in the perſon of a private 4 


But if it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul to over- 


1 look our own nobility, and not ſuffer it to gain 


the aſcendant 6ver our actions; we may likewiſe 


| aac that it is no ln, great in ſuch as 


. 3 * l 
* al. in bell Ir | * Hiſt 4 N par M. 
i Vie du Card. d'Offat, Flechier, liv. 6. 


* 


have raiſed themſelves by merit, not to for- 


. a Wh OS BG as 
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get the meanneſs of their extraction, nor to be 


aſhamed of it. 
I Veſpaſian did not only not ſeek to hide it, 


but would often glory in it; and publickly 


made a jeſt of thoſe who by a falſe genealogy 


would have derived his pedigree from Her- 


= The fame Emperor, without being alhamed 


ef an object, which continually renewed the 
remembrance of his original, went conſtantly 
every year, even after he came to the empire, 
to paſs his fummer in a ſmall country-houſe 


near Rieti, where he was born, and in which 
he would never make any addition or embel- 


liſument. * His fon Titus cauſed himſelf to 
be carried thither in his laſt illneſs, that he 


might die in the place where his father had be- 
gun and ended his days. Pertinax, the great- 


eſt man of his age, and ſoon after advanced 
to the empire, during the three years he barer 


in Liguria, lodged in his father's houſe; 


raiſing a number of fine buildings —_ 
it, he I de 7 P cottage in the midſt, an il- 


: luſtrious monument of his low birth, and his 


eſs of ſoul. One would think that theſe 


Princes affected to reeall the memory of their 
- former condition, ſo much the greatneſs of their 


rſonal merit ( ſenſible it could ſuſtain it- 
elf ) was above any outward ſupport. In 
we do not ſee throughout the whole Ro- 


"kw empire, that * body ever cee 


IN 1 Gude. in vit. Veſp. & 22. be viewPene. 
n Ibid. 2. 2. 


® Suet. vit. Tit. c. 11. : „ 5 a 
F 2 them 
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them wich the obſcurity of their original, or 
abated. one. tittle of the veneration, their virtues 
procured them, upon this account. 

2 Pope Benedict XII. was the ſon of a miller, 
whence he came to be called the White Car- 
dinal. He never forgot his former condition; 
and when he was upon marrying his niece, he 
refuſed to give her to the great lords who ſued 
for her, and married her to a tradeſman. He 
ſaid, the Popes ſhould be like Melchiſedeck, 
without relations; and often uſed theſe words 
of the Prophet, * If they that belong to me get 
not dominion, I ſhall be undefiled, and innocent s 

from the great S 

John de © Brogni, cardinal de 7 who 
preſided at the council of Conſtance as dean of 

| the cardinals, had been a hog-driver in his in- 

| > fancy. Some monks. paſſing by as he was bu- 

| fied in that ſorry employment, and taking no- 

. tice of his wit and vivacity, offered to carry 

him to Rome, and bring him up to. ſtudy. 

The boy accepted of their offer, and went 
ſtraight to a ſhoemaker to buy a pair of ſhoes 

for his journey; the ſhoemaker truſted him 

with part of the price, and told him ſmiling, 

be ſhould pay the reſt when he was made a 

cardinal. He became a cardinal in reality, 

and was not only not unmindful of his former 
. low condition, but took care to perpetuate the 
memory of it. In a chapel he built at u Ge- 

neva, Sener f che gate of S. Peter's church, 
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he cauſed this adventure to be engraved, where 
s HF he is repreſented young, and without ſhoes, 

XZ Kkeeping hogs under a tree; and all around the 
T2. wall are the figures of ſhoes, to expreſs the favour 
— = he had received from the ſhocmaker. This 
_ monument is ſtill ſubſiſting at Geneva. 
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„ How ſplendid ſeever the glory of arms and 
s 8 birth may appear, there is ſtill ſomething which 
t FF more nearly concerns us in the honour ariſing, 
; BB from learning and the talents of the mind. This 
ſeems to be more our own product, and a 
) matter wholly peculiar to us. Tis not limited 
f F Alike that of arms to certain times and occaſions, 
- =*# "Nor depends upon a thouſand foreign aſſiſtances. 
= It gives a man a ſuperiority far more agreeable 
- = Cthan'that which proceeds from riches, birth, or 
7 8 employments, as theſe: are all external; whereas 
the mind is properly our own, and rather is 

t ourſelves, and enters into our very eſſence. © * 
s » 7 Yet it is not the mind alone, which makes 
a | the ſolid glory of a man. Suppoſe him ex- 
„ Ceellent in himſelf, and ſet off with the know- 
kB ledge of every thing that is moſt curious in the 
A ſciences, philoſophy, mathematicks, hiſtory, 
the "belles lettres, poetry and eloquence. + All 
_ -theſe make a man learned, but do not make 
him good. Non faciunt bonos iſta, ſed doctos. 


And if a man be only learned, what is he oſt 
but a vain, obſtinate creature, full of himſelf, 
and deſpiſing all others, and in one word, an 
animal of glory ? For thus Tertullian deſcribes 
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16 Of the Tafte of ſolid Glory 
FRA animal 
orig. YL 
: Can any thing be more pitiful, or more con- 
temptible, than ſuch a man, vainly puffed up 
with the notion of his own learning and abili- 


ties, greedy and inſatiable after praiſe, feeding 


upon wind and ſmoke, and ſtriving only to 
live in the opinion of others? * Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, beauti y EX- 
poſed the ridiculouſneſs of this fault in a phy- 
fician named Menecrates, who had the vanity 
to take upon himſelf the ſurname of Jupiter 
Servator, upon account of ſome extraordinary 
cures he had wrought, which he attributed 
— to his own skill. Havi P him 
to dinner, he was placed at a tab himſelf, 
on which was ſerved up a veſſel 3 with 
incenſe. The doctor at firſt thought "hunſelf 
highly honoured, but having — to et 
: during the reſt of the OR he ſoon 
perceived the meaning of the ſmoke of the in- 
cenſe z and thus ſerving for a laughing-ftack 
„„ y, he carried from the 
feaſt with the title of Ju pn 25 his hunger -unſa- 
tisfied, and the ſhame he had fo juſtly deſerved 
in -aſcribing the ſucceſs to his own abi, 


which was derived from heaven, 


What therefore is capable of procuring 4. 
nour in learning, and the talents of the mind, 
is not the learning itſelf, nor the talents of the 
mind, but the good uſe that is made of them; 
and we may truly ſay, that modeſty infinitely 
advances the value and glory of them above 
an other circumſtance. n 9 pleaſine. to ſer 


* Allan. lib. 12. c. 31. Athen. lib. 7. cap. 10. 


an real Greatuſ. 8 


reat 4 ſometimes owning themſelves | in the 
wrong, is the famous) Hippocrates has done 
in relation to one of tlie ſutures of the {kull, 


about which he had been led into a miſtake. 


Such a confeſſion; '** as Celſus obſerves, refer- 
ring to the paſſage I am ſpeaking of, ſuppoſes 
an uncommon of merit in the perſon that 
np it, and an elevation of ſoul which is 

very ſenſible chat ſuch flips are not c ene of 
being any prejudice t ro it ; whereas'a little mind, 
which Cannot hide its poverty, is careful to run 
no riſque, nor willingly to loſe the ſmalleſt ſhare 


of the little it poſſeſſes. 


I Kae If jo fe Named men diſ- 
puting without bitterneſs, anger, or paſſion; as 
ully tells us, he was diſpoſed to do: ® Nos 
& Teller þ fine pertinacia, & refelli fine iracun- 
dia, parati ſumus. Our age has furniſhed us 
with ſeveral inſtances of this virtue; but had 
we no other than F. Mabillon, he would dd 
infinite honour to literature. In his diſputes 
With the famous Abbe de la Trape, his mmild- 
neſs and moderation, as we all know, gave 
him a great advantage over his adverſary. He 
had another, who was able to diſpute with him 
as well in point of modeſty as learning; *twas 


F. Fapebrochius, who gave occaſion 10 his 


writing his book de re diplomatica.” I own, 


Bys this learned fa in a Latin letter he wrote 


y Lib. . > bent, nihil ſibi 8 
= De ſuturis ſe deceptum Magno ingenio, multaque ni- 
eſſe "Hippocrates memoriz hilominus habituro, convenit 


. Prodidit; more magnorum vi- etiam veri erroris fumplex 
rorum, & fiduciam magna. dconſeſſio. Cel/; lib. 8. Au. 
rum rerum habentium. Nam Acad. Houſe lib. 2. n. 5 
; Eu) ingenia, quia nihil ha- 


"On | 21 « F 4 5 Ho 


n f filid Ghry 


to F. Mabillon upon this ſubject, which he 
gave him leave to publiſh, << that I have no 
other ſatisfaction in having wrote upon this 


„matter, than that of having given you an 
opportunity of drawing up ſo accurate a per- 


« formance. *Tis true at firſt I found ſome 
<< uneaſineſs, upon reading your book, to ſee 
«© myſelf confuted in ſuch a manner, as 1 knew 
<< not how to anſwer ; but at laſt the uſeful- 
« neſs and beauty of. ſo valuable a work ſoon - 
« conquered my weakneſs ; and overjoyed to 


« ſee the truth {et in ſo clear a light, I invited 
my companion in ſtudy to ſhare with me 


in my admiration. For which reaſon, make 


« no ſcruple, as often as you have opportu- 
<< nity, to declare publickly, that I am wholly 


of your opinion.” _ | 
There is an artificial and ſtudied modeſty, 


which. hides inwardly a ſecret pride; but here 


we have an ingenuous ſimplicity, which ſhews 


plainly it came from the heart. I cannot finiſh 
what I have to ſay upon F. Mabillon, without 
taking notice that the late archbiſhop of Rheims 
(le Tellier) preſenting him to King Lewis XIV. 
faid to him thus, Sir, I have the honour to 
preſent to your Ma ſeſty the moſt learned monk in 
your kingdom, and the moſt. modeſt. | 
Another character ſtill, which is very ami- 
able in a man of learning, i is to be always ready 
to give others a ſhare in his labours, to com- 
municate his remarks to them, to aſſiſt them 
with his reflections, and to contribute to the 


utmoſt of his Ore to the perfection of their 


performances. I queſtion whether any one ever 
artet this nels arther than M. de Tillemont. 


8 His collections and extracts, Which were the 


fruit 


- & reliquorum. Nam negli- 
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fruit of ſeveral years labour, became the pro- 


perty of every one that had need of them. He 


was never afraid, as is too uſual amongſt men 
of learning, that his works ſhould loſe the me- 
rit of invention, or the grace of novelty, by 
being ſhewed to others before they were pub- 
liſhed. And the ſame praiſe is due to b M. 


 &Herouval. Tho! a contempt of glory and 


vain reputation hindered him from publiſhin 
any thing himſelf, yet his zeal for the publick 
good gave him a ſhare in almoſt all the works 
that were ſent abroad in his time, , by his com- 
municating to the authors his diſcoveries, his 


_ obſervations, and his manuſcripts, - 


Reputation. 


This is looked upon as the deareſt and moſt 
valuable treafure belonging to mankind, even 
by perſons of the greateſt probity, and an in- 
difference concerning it, and much more the 
deſpiſing it, ſeem abſolutely diſallowable. e What 
can be expected indeed from one that is uncon- 
cerned about the judgment which the reſt of 


7 the world, and eſpecially men of honeſty, ſhall 


aſs upon his conduct? *Tis not only, as 
ully obſerves, the ſign of pride and conceit- 


edneſs, but the mark of having perfectly aban- 
doned all modeſty, _ TR 


And yet to be over-ſollicitous after praiſe, 


to be greedy of it and eager in purſuing it, 


Ant. de Vion, auditeur gere quid de ſe quiſque ſen- 

des comptes. | _ 1 tiat, non ſolum arrogantis 
© Adhibenda eſt quzdam eſt, ſed etiam omnino diſſo. 

reverentia & optimi cujuſque, luti. Offic. lib. 1. u. 99- 
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Of the Taſte of falid Glory 
to Tem. in ſome meaſure to beg it, inſtead 
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vain and light diſpoſition, | 


i of a \ 
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V peculiar merit, which” leads 
to ſeek for glory where it f is not to 


＋ on was not the moſt ſcru- 


1 in 23 OICE 855 the means s, Which 1 were i 
procure him - in folid 1 reputation. He was 
of glory, and on every ſub- 


. He was, as an orator, vain of his elo- 
quence. 


undertoo 


He reckoned upon the victories his 
chariots had 

and took great care to have them engraved on 
his COINS. 


gained in the Olympick games, 
He gave lectures on mulick, and 


to correct the maſters of it; which 
occaſioned one of them to make that ingenious | 


anſwer, which, without offending him, might 
ealily have let him ! into his DDR. God forbid, 


Sir, 7 you 
theſe matters better than I do. 
a like leſſon to his fon, upo! n obſerying at an 
entertainment that 25 ſhewed roo much 
in muſick ; 

to him, That you can ſing ſo well? In 1 255 
there are certain branches of knowledge, which 
are very commendable in particular people, 


Id ever be jo 1 nhappy as to know 
e himſelf gave 


715 not aſhamed, ſays he 


whoſe buſineſs it is to follow them, that a Prince 


ought but ſlightly to be acquainted with, as it 
e ow Hil 


im to affect a Seat kl. in 
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them, und 3s his time ought to. be taken up 


wad matters of more weight and importance, 


Nero, who bi noe yang for wit and ſpirit, Was 


Hi for neglecting the occupations proper 
to his ſtation, an 55 amuſing 1 vi Fi 
graving, painting, ſinging, and driving of cha- 
Pre who has a taſte of true glory, 
_ not aſpire 15 ſuch a reputation. He unt 
derſtands what it is deſerves his application, and 
from what he hoy 9 — and how Bey 
an inclination | = | for the 
ences, even thi 3 15 — 5 1500 be: 3 12 
does not give himſelf up entirely to them, but 


them in a princely manner, i. e. with 


that ſober and diſcreet moderation, Which ? Ta- 
citus admired in his father-in-law Agricola, 


, quod 0 diſicillimum, ex fapientia er 


* £Tul finds a pitiful vanity in the ſecret 
Demoſthenes felt upon hearing him 

ſei pra by 2 poor herb- woman, as he was 
And yet he himſelf was much 


| 1 of commendation chan the Greek orator... 


where he 2 ans the effects of bay: 
man weakneſs was returning from Sls 


where he had been quæſtor, with 7 


ination 2 was "talked of in Italy 


| ut himſe , and that his quæſtorſhip was a 
bet in every body's mouth, es by 


. Nero puerilibus ſtatim Vit. Agric. 


annis vividum animum in a- ® Tuſe. NN . SM 5. n. 


lia detorſit, cælare, & pin- 103. 


gere, cautus aut e b Cic. Orat. 9 n. 
quorum exercere. Tacit, Au- * 66. 
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76 Of the Taſte of ſohd Glory 
Puzzoli, whither the baths had drawn abun- 
dance of company, Is it long, ſays ſomebody 
to him, ſince you left Rome? Pray what is 
doing there? I, fays he in great ſurprize, 
am juſt come from my province. That's true, 
_ fays the other, I beg pardon, from Africa. 
No, anſwers Tully with an air of ſcorn and 
3 indignation, from Sicily. Why, fays a third, 
. who pretended to know more than the reſt, 
| . . don't you know that he has been quæſtor at 
_ Syracuſe ? where indeed he had not, for his 
province lay in a different part of the iſland. 
Tully was _ out of countenance, and to get 
Tid of the affair, threw himſelf into the crowd, 
and ſo marched off: and this adventure, he 
adds, was more uſeful to him, than' all the 
compliments he had expected could have been. 
And yet jt does not appear, that he was lefs 
fond of praiſe afterwards, than he had been be- 
fore. All the world knows how carefully he 
laid hold of every opportunity to talk of him- 
ſelf, fo as to become unſupportable. But 'no- 
thing lets us more into his character than his 
i letter to the hiſtorian Lucceius, in which he 
openly and ingenuouſly diſcovers his weakneſs 
in this particular. He preſſed him to write, 
the hiſtory of his conſulſhip, and publiſh it in 
his life-time ; to the end, ſaid he, 120 I may be 
the better known, and perſonally enjoy my glory 
and reputation; ut & cateri viventibus nobis ex 
libris tuis nos cognoſcant, & noſmet ipſi vivi glo- 
riola noſtra perfruamur. He importunes him 
not to keep ſcrupulouſly to the ſtrict laws of 
hiſtory, but to make ſome allowances to friend- 
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ip, even at the expence of truth, and not be 


afraid of ſpeaking more to his advantage, than 


perhaps he thought was due.  [taque e plane 


etiam atque etiam rogo, ut & ornes ea vebemen- 


tins etiam quam fortaſſe ſentis, & in eo leges bi- 


ſtoriæ negligas, . . ... . . amorique noſtro pluſculum 
etiam, quam concedit veritas, largiaris. 
Hence we have a copy of the greateſt part 


of mankind, and often without their own per- 
cCeiving it. For to hear Tully talk, he was as 


remote as poſſible from any ſuch weaknels. 
k Nihil eſt in me inane, ſays he to Brutus, ne- 
que enim debet. No body, | fays he again in 
a letter to Cato, was ever leſs fond of com- 
mendation and the vain applauſes of the peo- 


ple than I am. Si quiſquam fuit unquam re- 


motus & natura, & magis etiam (ut mihi qui- 
dem ſentire videor) ratione atque doctrina, ab 


inani laude & ſermonibus vulgi, ego is ſum, 
To comprehend the better how little and 
mean this vanity is, we need but open our 
eyes, and conſider how great and noble is the 
oppoſite conduct. A few particulars, which I 
| ſhall here explain, will ſet the matter in a clear 


1. To bear praiſe with pain, and to ſpeak of - 


one's ſelf with modeſty. 


This virtue, which ſeems to throw a veil. ; 


over the moſt glorious actions, and is careful 


only to conceal them, ſerves to ſet them off the 
more, and give them a greater luſtre. 


Ad Brut. ep. 3. Ep. 4. lib. 15. ad Famil. 
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7 Of the Tafte of 6 by 

Niger, who took the title of Emperor in 
the , refuſed the pan anegyrick they would 
have ſpoke in his praiſe, and made himſelf the 
more deſerving of it by the mdtives upon which 
he refuſed it. | Make, fays he, a a panegyrick 
upon the. commanders of old, that what they 
have done may teach us what we ſhould do. 
For tis a jeſt to ſpeak in praiſe of a man that 
is alive, and eſpecially a Prince ; tis not to 
commend him for doing well, but to flatter : 
him in hopes of a reward. For my own. 
I ſhould RE to be beloved hilt I live, and 
praiſed, when I am dead. 
c . = ſays M. Nicole in his moral 
elt , «© who have heard the two greateſt of- 
cers of his age (M. le Prince, and M. de 
„ Turenne) talk of the war, have conſtantly 
been raviſhed with the modeſty of their dil- 
« courſe. No body ever obſerved the leaſt 
ec word to fall from them upon this fübject, 
«© which could be ſuſpected of vanity. They 
have been ever ſeen to do juſtice to all the 
<< world beſides, and never pay it to them- 
„ ſelves; and one would oft imagine, hearing 
ce them give an account of battles, in which 
their valour and conduct had the. greateſt 
«+ ſhare, either that they had not been preſent, 
« or that they had been only idle tors. 
<< Thoſe perſons, whom we 1e ſo full of the 
* occafior ions wherein they have ſignalized them 
ſelves, as to deafen all the world with their 
ic accounts of them, as in the caſe of Ciceros 
* conſulſhip, do thereby ſhew, tliat virtue is 
not over natural to them, and that they 
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© have been obliged to take a great deal of 
« pains to work up their ſouls to ſuch a con- 
4 dition, as they are ſo glad to appe in. 
00 But there is far more greatneſs in making 
<« no reflection upon our greateſt actions, ſo 
de that * may ſeem to fall from us, and 
« ſpring gas from the e. of 
40 our ſouls, that it takes no notice o them.“ | 
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n Scipio Africanus, that he might procure 
his brother the conduct of the important war 
which was to be made againſt Antiochus the 
Great, engaged to ſerve under him, as one of 
his lieutenants. In this ſubaltern poſt, he was 
ſo far from endeavouring to divide the ho- 
nour of the victory with his brother, that he 
made it both a duty and a pleaſure to leave 
the- whole glory of it entirely to him, and to 
make him his equal in every ref ſpect by the de- 
feat of an enem no leſs formidable than Han- 
nibal, and b t e title of Afiaticus, as glorious 
as that of Africanus. 3 
„M. Aurelius, by a like delicacy, and as 
2 a difregard of glory, denied himfelf 

peaſure of attending upon his daughter 
Te 4 into the Eaſt Eaſt, whom He married to Lu- 
cius Verus, who was at that time engaged in 
the war with ie bez leſt his preſence ſhould 


1 check. t to the growing reputation of his 
1 1 and ſeem to 2 upon himſelf 
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1 80 Of the Tafte of ſolid Ghry 


| the honour of putting an end to that. important 
i War, to the other's prejudice. | 
| We know with what fidelity and ſubmiſſion 
v Cyrus referred all the glory of his exploits to 
his uncle and father-in-law Cyaxares; with 
what carefulneſs 4 Agricola, who finiſhed the 
conqueſt of England, honoured his ſuperiors 
with all his ſucceſſes ; and with what ſy | 
he gave up part of his own reputation, to ad- 
vance theirs. 

r Plutarch gives an account of the modera- 
tion of his own conduct in the diſcharge of the 
commiſſion he was entruſted with by his own 

city, who had ſent him as their deputy to the 
proconſul of the province. His collegue being 
obliged to ſtay behind by the way, he diſ- 
charged the commiſſion alone, and ſucceeded in 
it. At his return, when upon the point of 
giving a publick account of his deputation, his 
father adviſed him not to ſpeak of himſelf in 
his own name as ſingle, but as though his col- 
legue had been preſent, and they had concerted 
and executed the whole together. And he ad. 
viſed him thus for this reaſon, ſ that ſuch a 
1 was not only equitable and humane, 
ut the grieving another, and ſtirring up his 
envy, would take away from the glory of the 
ſiucceſs. 
What Tully ſays of che perfect union which 
ſubſiſted betwixt him and Hortenſius, and the 
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I Xenoph. in Cyrop. pere i. M. | 
1 Tacit. in vit. Agricol. © Semper alter ab altero 
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mutual care they took to aſſiſt one ancther at 
the bar, to communicate reciprocally what they 
| knew; and to raiſe the credit of each other, is 
a very rare example in perſons of the fame 
profeſſion, ahd at the ſame time very worthy 
of invitition: u An hiſtorian obſerves; that Ars 
ticus theif common friend was the band of this 
intimate union; arid 'twas by his means that 
the emifflation bf glory i in theſe two famous ora- 
tors was not-impaired by any mean ſentiments 
of envy and jealouſy... 
** w Lelius; the 3 — no of the ſecond 
ipio, had twice ded in a very important 
ä — and the pes had twice ordered a more 
ample enquiry:. The parties exhorting him not 
to be diſcouraged, he perſuaded them to put 
their affair into the hands of Galba, who was 
a fitter perſon than he to. plead for them, as 
he ſpoke with more force and —— 
In ſhort, Galba, in one ſingle audience,  car2 
ried all their voices, and abſolutely gained his 
cauſe; Such a diſintereſted difpoſition 1 in point 
of reputation muſt be owned to have ſomething 
very great in it. But,; ſays Cicero, it was then 
cuſtomary to do juſtice to another's merit with- 
out ſeruple. Erat oinnino tum mos; ut * faciles 
ent in ſuum cuique tribuends. x 
I hade always admired the ingenuity and 
candour of Virgil, who was under no appre- 
henſion, by introducing Horace to Mæcenas, 
df mailing himſelf a rivals that might contend : 
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82 Of the Tafte of ſolid Gry 
with him for wit and genius; and if not en- 
tirely carry away, at leaſt divide with him the 
favours and good graces of their common pro- 
tector. But, fays Horace, we do not live thus 
at Mæcenas s. Never was houſe more removed 
from mean ſentiments than his, nor a © 
and more noble manner of living any where 
practiſed. The merit and credit of one never 
gave any offence to another. Every one has 
| his place, and is content with it. 79 


£ MWMDon ito vivimas illic, 
Quo tu rere, modo. Domus bac nec purior ulla eſt, 
5 | Mec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 
IH | Ditior hic aut eſt quia doctior. Eft locus uni 

| 5 Cui que ſuus x. 5 


III. To ſacrifice bis own reputation for the good 
of the publick. oY 2 5 
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y There are ſome occaſions, where an honeſt 
man is obliged to ſacrifice his reputation to pre- 
ſerve his virtue ; to give up his glory for a 
time, that he might not part with his con- 
ſcience, and march with a reſolution where 
duty calls him amidſt reproach and infamy, 
by courageoufly deſpiſing he contempt that is 
fixed upon him. Nothing is a greater ſign of 


2 Horat. ſat. 6. lib. 1. ſcientiam perderet. Senec. 
Y Equiſſimo animo ad ho- cp. $1. 2, 
neſtum confilium per mediam EÆquo animo audienda ſunt 
infamiam tendam. Nemo imperitorum convicia, & ad 
mihi videtur pluris æſtimare honeſta vadenti contemnen- I 
virtutem, nemo illi magis dus eſt iſte contemptus. 17. N 
eſſe devotus, quàm qui boni cp. 76, . g 
viri famam perdidit, ne con- 
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a ſteady adherence to virtue, than a ſacrifice ſo 
generous, and ſo diſagreeable to human nature. 

z Plutarch - obſerves that Pericles; at a time 
when all the citizens were crying our againſt 
him, and blaming his conduct, like an able 

ilot, who in a ſtorm regards only the rules of 
* art for ſaving the ſhip, and overlooks the 
cries, lamentations and prayers of all around 
him; that Pericles, I ſay, after having taken 
all poſſible precaution for the ſecurity of the 
ſtate, purſued his own ſcheme, without troubling 
himſelf about the murmurs, complainings, 
threats, injurious ballads; railleries, inſults, and 
accuſations thrown out againſt him. 

2 *T'was a good piece of advice the wiſe Fa- 
bius gave to the conſul Paulus Emilius, as he 
was ſetting out for the army. He exhorted 
him to deſp iſe the railleries and unjuſt reproaches 
of his collegue, to be above any reports that 
might be raiſed to his prejudice, and diſregard 
all the pains that might be taken.to diſgrace or 
diſhonour him, 2) . 

This part Fabius himſelf took in the war againſt 
Hannibal, and ſaved the commonwealth. Not- 
withſtanding the provoking inſult he received 
from Minucius, he reſcued him from the hands 

of Hannibal, b ſetting aſide his reſentment, and 
conſulting only his zeal for the publick good. 

Theſe examples are well known, but are now 

ſcarce followed by any body. Men are not at- 
tached to the ſtate by any real ties, they often 
ſerve the publick out of a view to private in- 
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84 Of te je Ti of 10 Glory 
, Upon the leaſt diſguſt they quit the ſer- 
Vice ; 


tes ac 
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and FH diſguſt is often founded upon a 
falſe notion of honour, which takes offence at 


a very juſt preference. There are few who 
talk and think like the Lacedæmonian, that 


ſeeing himſelf left out of the new-ereCfted coun- 
cil, faid he was overjoyed to find there were 
three hundred men in the city that were better 


SA, himſelf. 


goals vit. 
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ue is external to a man, whatever 
may be common to good and bad, does not 


make him truly valuable. We muſt judge of 
'a man by the heart. From thence proceed 
great deſigns, great actions, and great virtues. 
Solid glory, nes cannot be imitated by pride, 


nor equalled by pomp, reſides in the ſource of 
de mn TI Ak and noble ſentiments. To 
good, liberal, beneficent, and generous ; to 


Falue riches only for the ſake of diſtributing 


them, places of honour for the ſeryice of our 


Country, 9 and credit to be in a condition 
to ſuppre 

good without ſeeking to appear ſo; to bear 
poverty nobly, to ſuffer injuries 2 


vice and reward virtue; to be 1 


affronts 
with patience, to ſtifle reſentments, and do all 
ſorts of good offices to an enemy when we have 


it in our power to be revenged of him; to 
prefer the publick good to every thing beſide, 


to ſacrifice our wealth to it, our repoſe, life, 
and reputation, if required; this is what makes 


a man truly great and real deſerving of 
eſteem. a F Take 
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Big © . away probity from the moſt eminent 
ations. the _ valuable diſpoſitions, and 
what are they but objects of contempt? Are 


the 3 of Alexander, the murder of 


his beſt friends, his inſatiable thirſt after praiſe 
and flattery, and his vanity- in deſiring. to. paſs 
for the ſon of Jupiter, © though he did nat 
believe it himſelf, are theſe conſiſtent with the 
character of a great Prince? When we ſee 
Marius, and = him Sylla, pouring out the 
blood of the Roman citizens in vaſt ſtreams for 


the eſtabliſhment of their own. power, can we 


pay any regard to their victories and triumphs? 
On the other hand, when we hear the Em- 
peror Titus uſing that celebrated expreſſion, 4 My 


friends, I have loſt a day, becauſe he had done 


good to no body; © and another, upon being 
preſſed to ſign a warrant for execution, laying, I 


could wiſh I knew not bow to write; or the Em- 


peror Theodoſius, after having ſet the priſoners 
at liberty on an Eaſter-day, Would to God I 
could alſo open the graves, and give life to the 
dead; when we ſee a young Scipio courageoully 
ſurmounting a paſſion, which overcomes the 
greateſt part of mankind ; and upon another 


occaſion giving lectures of continence and Wiſ- 


dom to a young Prince, who had ſwerved from 
his duty; when we ſee a tribune of the people, 


a declared enemy of the ſaid Scipio's, loudly 
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5 888 inquit Avia * Amici, diem perdidi. 
der, jurant me ſovis eſſe fi- - Suet# in wit. Tits, u. 8. 
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hum 3 ſed vulnus hoc homi- , Vellem neſcire literas. 


nem me eſſe clamat. Senec. \Senee. lib. 2. de rene 
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fers, who had conſpired his deſtruction tand 
laſtly, when we read in hiſtory any actions of 
 Hberality, 8 difintereſtedneſs, clemency, 
or forgetfulneſs of in is 1t * our power 
to refuſe — 2 our eſteem * admiration, and 
do we not ſtill find ourſelves affected after fo 

f many ages paſt with the bare recital of them? 

Our hiſtory ſupplies us with abundance of 
beautiful expreſſions and actions of our Kings, 
and ſeveral great men, which ſhew us plainly 

wherein true grandeur and ſolid glory conſiſt. 
F finecerity and truth were baniſhed the reft 
of the earth, s ſaid John I. King of France, 
when follicited to break a treaty, they ſhould be 
found in the heart and mouth of Kings. 

It belongs not, h ſays Lewis XII. to a courtier, 
who preſſed him to puniſh a perſon that offended | 
him before he came to the throne, it belongs 
"Rot to the King of France to revenge ; the «£0 

offered to the duke of Orleans. 

Francis I. after the battel of Pavia, wrote 
a letter to the regent his mother in theſe few 
words, Madam, all is leſt but our bonour. This 
was to think and write like a King indeed, 
who in compariſon of his honour makes light 
. regard of every thing beſide. _ 

k And when ſhameful conditions were de- 

manded of him for his liberty, he ordered the 
Emperor: s agent to let % maſter KNOW, that 
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7 Quis eſt tam diffimilis ho- cum magno animo aliquid 
mini, qui non moveatur & factum cognoſcimus ? Lis. 5. 
offenſione turpitudinis, & com- de fin. n. 52. 
Probatione honeſtatis ? . 5 Mezerai. 
An obliviſcamur ntopere v Thid. 
in audiendo legendoque mo- P. Daniel, 
yeamur, cum pie, cum amice, E Ibid. 
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he was reſolved rather to ſpend all his days in 
priſon, than diſmember his dominions; and to 


add, that though he ſhould be fo baſe as to do 
It, he was ſure his fubjects would never conſent 


to it. 
I Inſtead of bearing ill-will to Francis de 


Montelon, who was the only lawyer of his 


time, that ventired to plead. i in favour of Charles 


de Bourbon againſt Francis I. and Louiſa of 


Savoy his mother, he valued him the more for't, 


made him EE eneral, then preſident ay 


Mortier, and at laſt keeper of the ſeals. 
m As Henry IV. was reproached with the 


little power he had in Rochelle, I do, fays he, 


in that town whatever I pleaſe, by doing only 
what I ought. 

Our magiſtrates, upon fred occaſions, have 
given proof of what ® Tully ſays in his offices, 
that there is a domeſtick and private courage 
of no leſs value than the courage that is ſhewn 
in the field. » Achilles de Harlai, premier pre- 
ſident, being threatened by the ſeditious with 
an immediate capital ba (theſe are 
the terms of the author) I have neither bead, 

nor life, ſays he, which I prefer to the love 1 
owe to God, the ſervice I owe to my King, and 
the good which T owe to my country. the 


day of the barricades he gave no other anſwer 


to the injuries and menaces of the principal au- 


thors of the league, than theſe commendable | 


words; My ſoul is God's, my heart is the King's, 
and my body in the bands of violent men, to do 


! $'* Marthe lv. 5. de ſe = ns 
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with it -what they pleaſe. Þ When Buſſy le 
Clerc had the boldneſs to enter the grand-cham- 
orders to arreſt, and had named the premier 
preſident and ten or twelve more, all the reſt of 

the company ul ſe up;” and generouſly followed 


- - pthamta.the 


5 Tig a noted fact, chat the premier preſident | 
Molé, in a popular inſurrection, without any 
dread of loſing his life, went and ſhewed him- 


ſelf to the populace,” and put a-ſtop to the mu- 


tiny by his ſingle preſence, Tis of him, that 
cardinal de Retz writes thus in his "memoirs, 
«« If it were not a kind of blaſphemy to fay, 
et there is one in our age more intrepid than 
« the great N and M. le Prince, I 
e. would ſay it was the premier preſident Mole.” 
This reſoluation is the leſs aſtoniſhing in the 
magiſtrates of a parliament, whoſe peculiar cha- 
rafter is an inviolable fidelity to their Kings, 


5 — an invincible courage in the, greateſt. dan- 


- But can we ſufficiently admire the extra- 
_ generoſity, which inſpired the townſ- 


men of Calais with love to their country, and 
a view to the publick good.? The town re. 


duced by famine. to the, laſt extremity, offered 
to ca las, The King of 1 at. 


At i holding out _ long, refuſed them quar- 


ter, except upon this ſole condition, That 


* fix of the principal towynſmen, with their 


heads uncovered, their feet bare, and halters 


about their necks, fhould bring him the 


& ke) ys of the town and caſtle in their hands 


* 


2 Mezerai. 1 2. Daniel, 
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e ſure, and receive the reſt to mercy.” When 
they had aſſembled the town, one of the chiefeſt 
townſmen, named Euſtace de St. Pierre, began 
to ſpeak; and he ſpoke with a courage and 
reſolution, which would have done honour to 
the Roman citizens of old in the days of the 
republick; he ſaid, that he offered himſelf to 
be the firſt victim for the ſafety of the reſt of 
the people, and that rather than, ſee his fellow- 
countrymen - periſh by hunger and the ſword, 
he would be one of the ſix that ſhould: be given 
up to the King of England's vengeance. Five 
others, encouraged by his diſcourſe and exam- 
ple, offered themſelves with him. They were 
conducted in the equipage preſcribed, amidſt 
the confuſed cries. and lamentations of the peo- 
ple. The King of England was juſt going to 
execute them; but the Queen, touched with 
compaſſion, and breaking out into tears, threw 
herſelf at his Majeſty's feet, and obtained their 
When the great Conde commanded the Spa- 
niſn army in Flanders, and laid ſiege to one 
of; our towns, a ſoldier. being ill- treated by a 
general officer, and ſtruck ſeveral times with a 

cane for ſome diſreſpectful words he had let 
fall, anſwered very coolly, that he ſhould ſoon 
make him repent of it. Fifteen days after the 
ſame general officer ordered the colonel of the 
trenches to find him out a bold and intrepid 
fellow in his regiment for a notable piece of 
work he wanted to be done, for which he pro- 
miſed a reward of a hundred piſtoles. The 
ſoldier we are ſpeaking of, who paſſed for the 
braveſt in the regiment, offered his ſervice, 
and going with thirty of his comrades, which 
2 aw a3 * j /:!!! he 
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90 Of the Taſte of ſolid Glry 
he was left to make choice of himſelf, he diſ- 


charged his commiſſion, 4 which was a very 
hazardous one, with incredible courage and good 


fortune. Upon his return, the general officer 2 


highly commended him, and gave him the | 
hundred piſtoles he had promiſed. The ſoldier 


| vg diſtributed them among his comrades, 


faying he did not ſerve for pay, and demanded 
only, that if his late action ſeemed to deſerve 


any recompence, they would make him an of- 


ficer. And now, Sir, adds he to the 
officer, who did not know him, I am the /ol- 


dier you abuſed ſo much fifteen days ago, and I 
told you I would make you repent of it. The ge- 
neral officer in great admiration, and melting 


into tears, threw his arms around his neck, 
begged his pardon, and gave him a commiſſion 
that very day. T 


fure in telling this ſtory, as the braveſt ation 
in the ſoldier he had ever heard of. I had it 


from a perſon to whom M. le Prince, the great 


| Conde's fon, has often told it. 


The ſame cannon-ball, that killed M. Tu- 


renne, carried off an arm from M. St Hilaire, 
Heutenant - general of the artillery. His ſon 
breaking out into tears and lamentations, Hold 
your tongue, child, ſays he to him, and point- 


ing to M. de Turenne, as he lay dead, ſec 
there's a proper fubjet for Jour tears. 


he great Conde took a ple. 


1 The * bag to 5 


before they made a hodgment, 


auhether the enemy had dug a 
arine under the glacis. The 
ter, as night came on, 


{rowing himſelf into the co⸗ 


vered way, diſcharged bis 
commiſſion 5 2 that be 
brought off one of the miners 
hats and inflruments, * 
he had killed i in n mine. 


I have 
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» have already ſpoke of the famous Henry 
de Meſmes, one of the moſt illuſtrious magi- 


- ſtrates of his time. The King (Henry II. if I 


am not miſtaken) having offered him the place 
of advocate-general, he took the liberty to re- 
preſent to his Majeſty, that the place was not 
vacant, It is, anſwered the King, becauſe I 
am diſſatisfied with the perſon that fills it. Ex- 
cuſe me, Sir, anſwered Henry de Meſmes, after 
having modeſtly ſpoke. in defence of the perſon 
_ accuſed, I had rather tear up the ground with 
my nails, than enter into that poſt through ſuch a 
gate. The King gave ear to his remonſtrance, 
and continued the advocate-general in his place; 
who coming the next day to thank him fr 
ſervices he had done him, Henry de Meſn 
would ſcarce accept of his acknowledgments 
for an action, which he ſaid was an indiſpen- 
fable duty, and could not have been omitted 
without diſgracing himſelf for ever. 5 
A preſident a Mortier ſ thought of quitting 
his poſt, in hopes of procuring it for his ſon. 
Lewis XIV. who had promiſed M. Peletier, 
then comptroller-general, to give him the firſt 
that fell, offered him this. M. Peletier, after 
making his moſt humble acknowledgments, 
added, that the preſident who had quitted had 
a ſon, and his Majeſty had ever been well ſa- 
tisfied with the family. I am not uſed to 
be anſwered thus,” replies the King, in 
ſurprize at his conduct and generoſity, „ well, 
s you ſhall have the next then.“ Nor was 
it long that he waited for it; for within two 
years after, M. le preſident le Coigneux dying 
Memoires manuſcrits, gzo- Cl. Peleterii vita. 
ed already in the firſt volume. 
f without 
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without a ſon, ſo noble a diſintereſtedneſs was 
rewarded. 


And here I muſt aſk, when we read of 8 
actions, can we poſſibiy reſiſt the impreſſion 


they make upon our hearts? Tis the voice 
= \ teſtimony of an upright, ſound, and pure 
nature, not yet corrupted by ill examples and 


bad principles, which ſhould be the rule of 
our judgments, and in a manner the baſis of 


this taſte. of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, I 
am now ſpeaking of. And *tis our buſineſs 


only to 2 to this voice, to conſult it uni- 


verſally, and conform to it. 
1 know very well, that ſomething elſe is re- 


quiſite, beſides precepts and examples, to make 
a man thus ſuperior to the ftrongeſt paſſions, 


and that God alone can inſpire him with theſe 
ſentiments of nobleneſs and grandeur, as the 
| heathens themſelves inform us. 
Deo nemo eſt. An poteſt 0 ſapra fortunam, 
aii ap lo adjutus, exurgere ? Ile dat conſilia 
magnifica & erecta. u But we cannot too much 
inculcate theſe principles upon youth; and it 
were to be wiſhed Pe 


t Bonus vir fine 


y could never hear any 


other diſcourſe, and that- theſe pre were 
continually in their ears. The principal fruit 
Qu diſciplina ed perti- andire. Ci. 6b 3. Me. u. 5. 


nebat, ut ſincera & integra, 
& nullis 2 ravitatibus dętorta 
uniaſcujuſque natura, toto ſta- 
tim re eech artes 
honeſtas. Di. 4 orato- 
ribus, cap. 28. f 

r 
u Conducere arbitror tali- 
bus aures tuas vocibus undi- 


fy e circumſonare, nec eas, 


Omnium — — re- 
rum ſemina animi gerunt, 


quæ admonitione excitantur: 
non aliter quam ſcintilla flata 


levi adjuta ignem ſuum ex- 


plicat. Seneg. ep. 94. 


turam converti, & eo reſti- 
tui, unde + Ha error ex- 
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of hiſtory is to preſerve and ſupport i in them 
thoſe ſentiments of probity and integrity we 
bring into the world with us; or, if they have 


ſwerved from them, to draw them back by 
degrees, and re-kindle in them thoſe precious 


ſparks, by frequent examples of virtue. A 
maſter well killed in management, which ie 


his principal province, will omit no opportu- 
nity of inſtilling into his ſcholars the principles 
of honour and equity, and of exciting in them 


a ſincere eſteem of virtue, and a great horror 


of vice. Y As they are of an age as yet ten- 
der and tractable, and corruption has not taken 
deep root in them, the truth more eaſily gains 
poſſeſſion of their minds, and fixes itſelf there 


without difficulty, if ever fo little aſſiſted by 
the maſter's r CN and gern 
advice. 


When, upon every point of hiſtory chat f IS 


read to them, or at leaſt upon the brighteſt and 

| -moſt important, they a 
think, what ſeems beautiful; great, and com- 
mendable, and on the other hand what appears 
blameable and contemptible, it ſeldom happens 


aſked * what they 


but youth anſwer juſtly and rationally, and 


paſs a found and equitable judgment upon all 
that is ſet before them. Tis this anſwer, this 


judgment, which, as I have already faid, is in 


| them the voice of nature and right reaſon, and 


* Civitatis ber decet 


verbis, & his molliori- 


bus, curare ingenia, ut fa- 


| cienda ſuadeat, cupiditatem- 


que honeſti & zqui conciliet 


animis, faciatque vitiorum o- 


dium, pretium virtutum. Sen. 
4. 1. 1 ira, 3 5 


7 Facillime tenera conci- 
liantur ingenia ad honeſti 


rectique amorem. Adhuc do- 
| cilibus, leviterque corruptis, 


injicit manum veritas, ſi ad- 
vocatum idoneum nac̃ta elt. 


Senec. ep. 108. 


cannot 
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cannot be ſuſpected as not being fuggeſted ts 
them, that becomes to them the rule of a good 
taſte with reſpect to ſolid glory and true great- 
neſs. When they ſee a Regulus expoſing him- 
ſelf to the moſt cruel torments, rather than 
break his word; a Cyrus and a Scipio making 


a publick profeſſion of continence and wiſdom ; 


all the antient Romans, ſo illuſtrious and o 


generally eſteemed, leading a poor, frugal, and 
ſober Kain cher hand, ſee actions 


of treachery, debauchery, diſſoluteneſs, low and 
ſordid avarice, in great and conſiderable per- 
ſons, they heſitate not a moment before they 


pronounce in favour of the ſide they ought. 
_ = Seneca, ſpeaking of one of his maſters, 


fays that when he had heard him ſetting off 
the advantages of poverty, ' chaſtity, ſobriety, 


and of a conſcience pure and unblameable, he 
went away from his lectures enamoured with 
virtue, and ſtruck with horror againſt vice. 
And this is the effect, which hiſtory muſt pro- 


duce, when it is well taught. 


We muſt therefore be careful to make youth | 
attentive to the excellent leſſons, which even 
paganiſm ſupplies, * as it ſets no value upon 


5 whatever 18 external and adventitious, ſuch as 


2 Di certe, cum Attalom 
audirem, in vitia, in errores, 
in mala vitæ orantem, 
ſæpe miſertus ſum generis 


humani. Cim vero com- ep. 


—_—_— paupertatem 


pe- 
pe exire & ſchola 
— libuit. Cum cœperat 


voluptates noſtras traducere, 


landare caſtum corpus, ſo- 
briam menſam, puram men- 


tem, non tantum ab mer. 


voluptatibus, ſed etiam ſu 


vacuis, libebat circumſcribere 


.gulam & ventrem. Senec. 


108. 
* Quicquid eſt hoc quod 


_ circa nos ex adventitio ful- 


get, honores, opes, am la 
atria . "alin; co — 
tique apparatus ſunt. ' Senec. 


_ ad Marc. cap. 10. 
W 


and real Greatneſi. 9 
wealth, honours, and magnificence; b as it 
eſteems and admires only in what properly be- 
longs to us the qualities of the heart, to wit, 
probity and virtue ; -< which are of ſo great 
worth, as to ennoble, honour, and advance 
whatever approaches near them and ſurrounds 
them, even poverty, miſery, exile, impriſon- 
ment, and torture. Tis virtue alone which 
fixes the of of every thing, and is alone the 
| ſource of ſolid glory and real greatneſs. Ac- 
cording to the principles of paganiſm, d a Prince 
is only ſo far great, as he is beneficent and li- 
beral ; nor ſhould he think of his power, but 
with a view to do good, and in imitation: of 
the Gods, to place the title of very good before 
that of very great; JueITER OPTIMUS 
Maximus. He ſhould prefer the tender 
name of © father of his country to all the pom- 
pous titles of conqueror, — terrible in 
war, victorious, which are uſually ſo fatal to 
the people, and call to mind that he is the 
protector and father of his ſubjects, and that 
his moſt ſolid glory, as well as his moſt eſſen- 
tial duty, is to labour to make them happy. 


qua melior eſt. I. de Conf. 


in fimilitutli ui 
& * actiones, amicitias, 
interdum domos totas, quas 
intravit diſpoſuitque, conde- 
cCorat: quicquid tractavit, id 
amabile, conſpicuum, mira- 
bile facit. IA. ep. bo. 
7. Proximum diis locum te- 
net, qui ſe ex deorum natura 


uaque peſt 
Senec. 4 1. de clem. cap. 14. 


gerit, beneficus, ac largus, & 
E potens. Hæc af- 


ſectare, hæc imitari decet: 

maximum ita haberi, ut op- 
timus ſimul habeare. Senac. 
lib. 1. de Clem. cap. 9g. 


Cetera cognomina ho- 
nori data ſunt Patrem 
quidem patriz appellamus, 
ut ſciret datam fibi poteſta - 
tem .patriam, quz eſt tem- 
tiſſima, liberis conſulens, 
illos reponens. 
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| On& would think; nothing could be added 
to theſe noble ſentiments, which the pagang 
give us of human power and greatneſs,” or to 
the examples of virtue which T have quoted 
above in ſuch great abundande. But let us 
hear what a wife man ſays, who was wi 4. 
up, not in the ſchool of Plato or Socrates, 
of ſeſus Chriſt, I mean St. Auguſtine, who, 
after having drawn the character of a gr 
Prince, teaches us by one circumſtance he 3405 
to the deſcriptions of the antients, wherein ſolid 


glory conſiſts, and how far Chriſtianity exceeds 
the pagan virtues, which were principally found- 
ed in vanity and pride: 


* We do not call Chriſtian Princes great 
ce and writs » tfays this father, ſpeaking of 
reigned long; or 

4 for dy! * in peace, and leaving their chil- 


4 dren behind them on the throne, for having 


'< conquered the enemies of the ſtate, or ſup- 
es preſſed an inſurrection, advantages which are 


«© common to them with ſuch Princes as are 
% worſhippers of devils: But we call them 


<<. great and happy, when they make juſtice to 
« flouriſh, and amidſt the praiſes are gi- 


ven them, and the reſpects that are paid 
.< them, do not grow proud, but Scree 
„ they are mem; _—_— ſu 

<< to the ſovereign power of the Lord of wi 


bmit their 
<« and make it ſubſervient only to the eſtabli 


* ment of true religion; when they fear God, | 
% love him, and worſhip. him; hat they 

c value not their kingdom in comp: riſon of 
06 Ps. and at a time they are un e 


8. Aug. de civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap: "= 
6 prehenfiors 
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0 prehenſions of rivals or enemies; when they 


% are flow to puniſh, and ready to pardon ; 
cc when they puniſh only for: the good of the 


cc ſtate, and not the gratification of their own 
e vengeance, and pardon only with a view to 


ce correct and not to give encouragement to 


& wickedneſs ; when, being obliged to uſe ſe- 


« yerity, they temper it with ſome action of 
40 mildneſs and clemency When they are {0 
„ much the more reſerved in their pleaſures, 


« as they are more at liberty to indulge them- 


« ſelves in them; when they rather chuſe to 


« command their paſſions, than to govern all 
cc the nations of the world; AND WHEN THEY 
«© DO ALL THESE THINGS, NOT WITH A 
«© VIEW TO VAIN GLORY, Bur THROUGH 
&© THE LOVE OF ETERNAL HAPPINESS,” | 

Twas not in the power of paganiſm to in- 
ſpire ſuch noble ſentiments, and at the ſame 


time ſo pure from all felf-love and vain glory. 


Hec omnia faciunt, non propter ardorem inanis 
$loriz, ſed propter caritatem felicitatis æternæ. 
Nothing but the ſchool of Chriſt was capable 


of raiſing man to ſo high a degree of perfection, 


as to make him abſolutely forget himſelf in the 
midſt of the greateſt actions, that he might re- 
fer them only to God, wherein his entire -great- 
neſs and glory conſiſts. For whilſt a man con- 


tinues wrapt up in himſelf, let him make what 
efforts he will to appear greats and raiſe him- 
e is, 


felf, he remains ſtill what low and mean; 
and can really become great only by waking 


himſelf to him, who is the only ſource of all 


glory and greatneſs. La a at Bien dead 
Hence aroſe that innumerable company of 
Chriſtian heroes of every 8 lex, and 
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age. Perſons of the greateſt rank and diſtinc- 


tion laid down at the foot of the croſs their 
tiches, grandeur, magnificence, dignities, ſci- 


ence, eloquence, and reputation, and counted 


all theſe ſacrifices as of no value. S. Paulinus, 
the honour of France and glory of his age, 
whilſt all the world ftood in admiration at his 
_ generoſity in diſtributing the immenſe riches he 
poſſeſſed in ſeveral provinces among the poor, 
thought he had yet done nothing, and compared 
himſelf to a wreſtler preparing to engage, or 
a man that was ready to ſwim over a river, 
who had neither of them made any great pro- 


greſs by ng off their clothes. 
What Bal T all I fay of the multitude of illuſ- 


trious ladies, who were ſome of them deſcended 


from the Scipio's and the Gracchi, S. Paula, 
8. Olympias, S. Marcella, S. Melania, and did 
ſuch honour to the goſpel, by treading under 
foot the pomps and vanities of the world ? How 
great was that ſpeech of S. Marcella's, when, 
after ſhe . __ her 1 *. the 
r, ſeeing Rome taken the 
Gorts, K ak 
before, and that the loſs of the city had found 
ber poor, and not made her ſo! 8 Quod pau- 
Prem illam non feciſſet captivitas, ſed inveniſſot. 
No triumph ever 
ſtian humility gain'd in the perſon of S. Mela- 


nia the grandmother, when ſhe went to Nola, 
to viſit S. Faulinus. We have an eloquent de- 


ſcription of it given us by the faint himſelf. 
All her family, that is, the greateſt and moſt 


eminent perſons in Rome, waited upon her, 


2 8. Hieron. lib. 3+ Ep. ad Principiam. | . 
e 2d 
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3 and real Greatneſs. > 
and refolved by way of honour to attend. her 
in this journey with all the uſual pomp belong- 
ing to perſons of their quality. The Appian way 
was covered over with gilt and ſplendid coaches, 


With horſes richly harnaſſed, and chariots of all 
| kinds in abundance, In the midft of this 
pompous train marched a lady. venerable for 


her age, and ſtill more fo for her grave and 
modeſt deportment, mounted on à little lean 
horfe, and cloathed in a garment of plain ferge. 


All eyes however were turned and fixed upon 


the humble Melania. No body took any no- 
tice of the gold, the ſilk, and purple which 
glittered around her ; the coarſe uff extin- 
e all that vain ſplendour. There was 
ſeen in the children what the mother had 


quitted and trampled under foot, as à ſacrifice 


to Jefus Chriſt. Sins 
The great lords and ladies, who made up 
this pompous retinue, inſtead of being aſhamed 


of the vile and abje& condition the holy. widow 


appeared in, thought it an honour to draw near 
to her, and touch her garments, thinking by 
this humble and reſpectful condeſcenſion to ex- 
Plate the pride of their own riches and magni- 
ficence. Thus upon this occaſion the pomp of 
the Roman greatneſs paid homage to the pos 
verty of the Goſpel. | 
Some ſuch paſſages as theſe, intermixed from 
time to time with ſele& portions of profang 
hiſtory, may ſerve to correct and amend what- 
ever is amiſs. in them, ſupply what 1s wanting 
on the part of motive and inclination, and give 
youth a perfect idea of true and ſolid greatneſs. 
For, in laying before them the beautiful actions 
and commendable * of the pagans, as 

N | 2 | WE 
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we have here done, we muſt be careful from time 


to time to remind them of the principle h S. Au- 
guſtin ſo frequently repeats, that without true 
Piety, that is, without knowledge and love of 
the true God, there can be no real virtue; 
that it ceaſes to be ſuch, when produced by no 
other motive than human glory, Tis true, 


adds he, theſe bus, the? tle and impart, = 


do notwithſtanding enable thoſe who have them 
to be much more ſerviceable to the publick, 
than if they had them not. And *tis in this 


ſenſe we may ſay, that it were ſometimes to be 
wiſhed that thoſe who govern were good pa- 


gans, good Romans, and acted up to the 
principles, which were the life of their con- 


duct. i But the ſtate is then abſolutely happy, 


when it pleaſes God to advance ſuch to an gh 
ſtation, as join a true and ſolid piety to 


great qualities which we admire in the an- 


tients. 
b Dum illud conſtet inter Illi autem, qui vera pie- 


omnes veraciter pios, nemi- tate præditi bene vivunt, fi 


nem fine vera pietate, id eſt habent ſcientiam 
veri Dei vero cultu, veram „ nihil eit felicius rebu 


poſſe habere virtutem, nec humanis, quàm ſi Deo miſe- 
eam veram eſſe, quando glo- rante habeant poteſtatem. S. 


riz ſervit humanæ. S. Aug. Aug. ibid. 
de civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap. 19. 3 
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SHALL reduce what I have to ſay upon 
the ſtudy of ſacred hiſtory to two heads. 
Firſt I ſhall lay down the an I think 

_ neceſſary for making a proper advantage of 

this ſtudy ; and then I ſhall make the appli- 

cation of them to ſome particular examples. 


FOOT 

e ; 
Neceſſary principles for the underſtanding 

of Sacred Hiffory. 
EFORE I ſet down the obſervations re- 
quiſite to be made in the ſtudying of ſa- 
cred hiſtory, or teaching it to others, I think 
it proper to begin with giving a general idea 
of it, which may let us into the character pe- 


culiar to it, and aſſiſt us in ſhewing wherein 
this hiſtory differs from all others — 


5 He AR 
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ARTICLE che FIRST. 


Charatters proper and peculiar to Sacred ' 
H. Ag. I 
ACRED hiſtory is very different from all 
855 other hiſtory whatſoever. The laſt contains 
y human fits and temporal events, and 
—_ full of uncertainty and contradiction. But 
the other is the hiſtory of God himſelf, the ſo- 
vereign z the hiſtory of his omnipotence, 
his infinite — his univerſal providence, 
his holineſs, his juſtice, his mercy, and all his 
other attributes, et forth under a thouſand forms, 
and diſplayed by abundance of wonderful effects. 
The book which contains all theſe wonders is 
the moſt antient book in the world, and the only 
one before the coming of the Meſſiah, in which 
God has ſhewn us in a clear and certain man- 
ner, what he is, what we are, and for what 
ends deſigned. 
Other. hiſtories leave us deeply ignorant in 
all theſe im points. Inſtead, of giving 
a clear and tine he idea of the Godhead, they 
render it obſcure, diſhonour and disfigure it by {| 
numberleſs extravagant fables, differing only |: 
from one another in a greater or leſs degree of 
abſurdity. They give us no inſight into the 
nature of this world wherein we dwell, whe- 
ther it had a beginning, by whom or to what 
end it was created, how it is ſupported and 
preſerved, or whether it is always to ſubſiſt; 
we learn nothing what we are ourſelves, what 
is our original, —_—, deſign, or end. 
Sacred 


Of Sacred Hiſtory. 10 F 
Sacred hiſtory begins with clearly revealing 
to us in a few words the greateſt and moſt im- 
portant truths, That there is a God, pre-exiſt- 
ing before all things, and conſequently eternal; 
that the world is the work of his hands, that 
he made it out of nothing by his word alone, 
and that thus he is almighty. In ihe beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, 4 
It then repreſents man, for whom this world 
was made, as coming out of the hands of his 
Creator, and made up of a body and a ſoul ; 
aà body taken from the duſt, the proof of its 


weakneſs; and a ſoul, breathed into it by God, 


and conſequently diſtinct from the body, ſpiri- 
tual, intelligent, and from the very ſubſtance of 
its nature and conſtitution, incorruptible and im- 
mortal. „ 3 
It deſcribes the happy condition in which 
man was created, righteous and innocent, and 
deſtined for eternal happineſs, if he had perſe- 
vered in his b and innocence; his 
ſad fall by fin, the fatal ſource of all his misfor- 
tunes, and the twofold death to which he was 
condemned with all his poſterity; and laſtly, 
his future reſtoration by an all- powerful Media- 
tor, which was even then promiſed and pointed 
out to him for his conſolation, tho* at the diſ- 
tance of a remote futurity; all the circumſtances 
and characters whereof are afterwards deſcribed, 
but under the faint ſhadows of figures and ſym- 
bols, which are as fo many veils, that ſerve at 
rhe ſame time to diſcloſe and hide it. | 
It teaches us, that in this reſtoration of man- 
kind the great work of God, to which all is 


1 Gen. i. 1. 


H 4 referred 
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referred and.in which all terminates, is to form 
to himſelf a kingdom worthy of him, a King- 
dom which ſhall alone ſubſiſt to all 

and to which all others ſhall give place; that 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhall 3 * ras and ruler of 
this kingdom, acco to the auguſt pro 
of b Daniel, who ant Tis had ſeen 3 
under different ſymbols the ſucceſſion and ruin 
of all the great empires of the world, ſees at 
laſt the Son of Man drawing near to the Antient 
of Days, u/que ad Antiguum Dierum, a noble 

and ſublime expreſſion to denote the Eternal; 
and immediately adds, that God gave bim do- : 
minion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all na- 
tions and languages ſhould ſerve him; his domi- 
nion is an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not 
paſs away, and his kingdom that which ſoall not 
be deftrozed. 

ö which js begun 
and formed here upon earth, and ſhall one day 
be carried up into heaven, the place of its ori- 
ginal and eternal habitation. And then cometh 
the end, that is, of this viſible world, which 
ſubſiſts only for the other, chen Jeſus Chriſt, 
after baving put down all rule, and all authority, 
and power, ſhall bave delivered up ibe Kingdom, 
that is to ſay, the bleſſed and holy company of 
the elect, 10 God, even the Father. 
Is this bleſſed ſociety of the Tull, and he 
who has been pleaſed to be their head, ſancti- 
fier, father, and ſpouſe, who are the grand ob- 
ect and the laſt end of all the deſigns of God, 
From the beginning of the world, and eren 
before ſin had perverted the order of i it, he had 
them both in view, 4 S. Paul declares in ex- 

? Dan. vii. 114. 1 Cor. xv. 24. Rom. v. pk 
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terms, that the firſt Adam was the 


en 
of the ſecond, qui eft forma futuri ; and © he 
Nr ee who was taken from 


Adam's ſide yſterious ſleep, Hs 
natural image of jo i" 

the ſide of Chriſt, who ſlept upon the 3 
make us the children of it. 


We ſee i 


che work of his own hands, from the earlieſt 
times preparing at a diſtance the formation of 
the Chriſtian church, and laying the foundations 


of it, by revealing to man ſuch myſteries as it 


was ever neceſſary to ſalvation for man to know, 


by frequently rene wing to him the promiſe of 


a Redeemer ; by pointing out to him the neceſ- 
ſity of believing in a Mediator for the obtaining 


of true righteouſneſs 3 by teaching him the. ef. 


ſence of religion and the ſpirit of true worſhip ; 
by tranſmitting from age to age, without altera- 


tion, theſe capital doctrines by the long life. of 
the firſt patriarchs, who were 7 Full of faith and 


holineſs ; by taking care through the means of 
the ark to preſerve theſe eſſential truths from 
periſhing in the deluge ; and laſtly, by forming 
from the beginning a ſociety of juſt men more 
or leſs numerous and viſible, - — preſerving 
them by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. | 

But when the earth began to be overſpread 
| afreſh with an inundation of errors and crimes, 
of a more pernicious conſequence than the de- 
luge of waters they had lately eſcaped from ; 
| _ God, to ſecure the ſalutary wuchs which be- 

gan to grow obſcure and extinct in all nations, 


committed them in truſt to a family entirely de- 


voted to religion. Of them he forms a peculiar 
| * Eph, v. 25, Ac. 


people, 
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people, incloſed within the precincts of a par- 
ticular country which he had long before pre- 


pared for them, ſeparated from all other na. 
tions by diſtinct laws and cuſtoms, directed and 


roverned in a very ſingular manner, expoſed as 
| 1 ſpectacle to the reſt of the world by the in- 


numerable wonders wrought amongſt them, ei- 


ther with a view to fix them in the promiſed 
land, to keep 


content to guide them like other people, by a 
2 providence, but himſelf 


chis le he was pleaſed ſhould be the figure 
of what was afterwards * — the e $5 
i out o „their wandring 

=; the — their W c/o into the land 5 
Promiſe, their wars and conqueſts, their long 
captivity in Babylon, their return into their own 
3 in a word, by all the different ſtates 


country 
and changes which befell them; and that the 


_ expectation of the Meſſiah, promiſed to the pa- 
triarchs, figured by the ceremonies and ſacri- 
fices of the law, foretold by the prophets, 
ſhould be the proper and eſpecial character of 


this people to diſtinguiſh them from all the other 


nations of the . 


This is what the Scripture teaches us, — 
alone could diſcover to us, as it alone is the de- 
Poſitory of the divine revelations, and of the 


manifeſtation of God's decrees, which lay con- 
cealed in his boſom from all eternity, till the 
moment he was pleaſed to produce them to 
open day. And can any object be greater, of 
nearer concern, and more worthy the attention 


of mankind, than an hiſtory, wherein God has | 


thought 


them in poſſeſſion of it, or bring 
them back to it when driven out. He was not 


xcame their head, legiflator, and King. And 
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miſery depending on them. The 


vith  manna for forty years, and drinking of 
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thought fit of himſelf to draw with his own hand 


the plan of our eternal deſtiny ? - 


o fix the certainty of revelation, and eſta- 


bliſh religion upon a firm foundation, it has 


pleaſed God to give it two ſorts of proof, which 
were at the ſame time ſuited to the capacities 


of the moſt ſimple, and ſuperior to all the ſub- 


tleties of the incredulous ; which viſibly bore 
the character of Omnipotence; and which nei- 
ther all the endeavours of man, or cunning of 


ae | 


Theſe two ſorts of proof conſiſt in miracles 
and prophecies. . 1 
The miracles are plain, publick, notorious, 


expoſed to the eyes of all the world, multi- 
plied abundance of ways, long foretold and ex- 


ed, and laſting for a courſe of days, and. 
ometimes years. They are evident facts, me- 


morable events, which the dulleſt underſtanding 
could not but be ſenſible of, whereof the whole 


le were not only the ſpectators and wit- 

all, but . the 4 and object; 
they reap the advantages of them and perceive 
the effects, and have their own ma ee or 

mily of 
Noah could not forget the deſtruction of the 
whole world by the deluge, after the continued 
menaces of an age; nor the miraculous man- 
ner in which they alone were preſerved in the 
ark. The fire which came down from heaven 
upon the unrighteous cities; the whole king- 
dom of Egypt puniſhed at different times by 


ten terrible plagues ; the ſea opening a paſſage 


to the Iſraelites, and cloſed to overwhelm Pha- 
roah and his army; the people of Iſrael fed 


the 
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cke brooks which flowed out of the ſtony rocks, 
covered with a cloud from the heat of the day, 
and by night with a pillar of fire ; 
8 ſhoes not worn- out in 
the courſe of ſo long a journey; the ſtreams 
of Jordan forgetting to flow, ue 8 
ing ſtill to ſecure the victory; an army of 
hornets marching before the people of God to 
drive the Canaanites from their poſſeſſions; the 


clouds at ſeveral times converted into a ſhower 


of hail-ſtones to overthrow the enemy; the na- 


tions in league againſt Iſrael diſperſed b 4 : 


at are ebay Tr a mutual fla bs 
in turning their arms one another ; 0 | 
hundred fourſcore and five  thonknd ſtruck dead 
with thunder in one night under the walls of 
Jeruſalem ; all theſe prodigies, and a thouſand 
others of a like nature, whereof ſeveral were 
atteſted by ſolemn feaſts eſtabliſhed on purpoſe 
to perpetuate their memory, and by ſacred 
ſongs which were in the mouths of all the 
Ifraelites, could not be unknown to the moſt 

ſtupid, nur dn een by the molt f in 
credulous. 

And the fame may be faid of the prophe- 
cies. .. Mankind has juſtly been aſtoniſhed, and 
looked upon 1t as the utmoſt effort of human 
underſtanding, that a famous 9 hiſtorian ſhould 
have been able by the force of his genius, a 
ſuperior capacity, and a thorough inſight into 
the characters of men and people, to pry ſo 
far into the darkneſs of futurity, as to ert 

a conſiderable alteration, which was to ha 
in the Roman commonwealth, And Serenity 


© Polybius.. . 


ſuch and ſuch events 
in the time and place, and with all the cir- 


— 109 
fuch a foreſight very much deſerves our admi- 


ration; and f. is no body, that has ever ſo 


little taſte and curioſity, who is not pleaſed 
with enquiring himſelf, whether the hiſtorian 
has really conjeftured ſo exactly as is reported. 


The Ered hiſtory preſents us with far other 
wonders. We there ſee a multitude of inſpired 
men, who do not ſpeak doubtfully, with, het. 


tation, or by con jecture, but with an affirma- 
tive voice er and Dar declare - that 


uld certainly happen 


cumſtances that theſe; prophets expreſs, But 
what events? The moſt particular, the moſt 
perſonal, and fuch as moſt nearly concerned 
the intereſt of the nation, and at the ſame 
time were the molt 8 from all out- 
Ward appearance. Under ouriſhing reigns 
| hr uns. 2 wp by ras the ſtate en- 

Joy 8 T P and luxury in eating, 
buildi d furniture, was carried to excels, 


what li *ihood was there of the terrible famine 


and ſhameful captivity. : Iſaiah then threatened 
the ladies of the greateſt diſtinction with, 
what probability L 4 
actually befell them in the following re 

When, ſome time after, . Jeruſalem 33 
up by the numerous army of Sennacherib, was 
reduced to the laſt extremity, without troops, 
without proviſions, or any hopes of human aſ- 


| filtance, eſpecially after the army of the Egyp- 


tians had been cut to pieces, was the prediction 
of Iſaiah credible, that the city ſhould not be 


ak oo. it ſhould not be eee; in _ 
* Thi, fl. W 


the excreme mien which | 


that 
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chat the enemy ſhould not caſt an arrow againſt 
it, and that this formidable army ſhould be ex- 


terminated at once, without any human con- 


currence, and its King put to flight ? 


The entire deftruction of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, the carrying Judah away cap- 


tive to Babylon after the conqueſt and over- 


throw of Jeruſalem, the expreſs term of ſeventy 


years fet for the duration of their captivity, 


their glorious return into their own country, 


their deliverer ſpecified and called by his proper 
name above two hundred years he was 
born, the furpriſing and till then unheard-of 


manner, in which this famous conqueror was 


to take Babylon; could all this be the effect 
of human foreſight, or was there the leaft 
cauſe to apprehend it, when the prophets fore- 


told it? ” 85 
Theſe predictions however, illuſtrious as they 


were, ſerved only as a veil or preparation to 


others of far greater i e, to which the 


accompliſhment of the former was to give a de- 


of authority and credit, ſuperior in ſtrength 
a that human underſtanding could imagine 
or deſire for the gaining of a full conviction 


and an unſhaken belief; I mean the predictions, 
as may eaſily be perceived, relating to the 


Meſſiah, and the eftabliſhment of the Chriſtian 


church. Theſe are fo clear and plain, and de- 


ſeend to ſuch a particularity, as ſurpaſſes all 
admiration. The hay 5 not only ſpe- 


cified the time, the pl ce, and the manner of 
principal actions of his 


the Meſſiah's birth, tt 
life, and the effects of his preaching ; but they 


ſaw and foretold the moſt particular circum- 


ſtances of his death and reſurrection, and have 


- 1" 
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related them with almoſt as much exactneſs as 
the evangeliſts themſelves, who were eye- wit⸗ | 


neſſes of them. 
But what ſhall we fay of thoſe orcat events, 


which make up the fate of mankind, take in 


the extent of all ages, and are! at laſt happily 
loſt in the eternity, which was their end and 
deſign, the eſtabliſhment of the church upon 
earth by the preaching of twelve fiſhermen z 
the reprobation of the whole body of the Jewiſh 
nation ; the vocation of the Fork fag to be fub- 
ſtituted in the place of a people once ſo dearly 
beloved and favoured with ſuch high privileges; 
the deſtruction of idolatry throughout the world; 


the diſperſion of the Jews into all parts of the 


earth to ſerve as witneſſes to the truth of the 
Holy. Scriptures, and the accompliſhment of 
the prophecies ; their future return to the faith 
of Chriſt, which will be the refuge and coriſo- 
lation of the church in the latter days; and laſt- 
ly, the tranſlation of this church, after many 
trials and dangers, from earth to heaven, there 
to enjoy the fruition of eternal peace and feli- 

city? Theſe are the ſubjects of the diſcourſes 


of the prophets, and for this end the Holy 


Scriptures were written. 
Now I aſk in the firſt place, whether we 


ſhall not be wanting in the moſt eſſential part 


of the education of youth, if we leave them 
ignorant of an hiſtory fo venerable and impor- 
tant for its antiquity, its authority, and the 
greatneſs and variety of facts related in it, and 


more eſpecially for the intimate union it has with 


our holy religion, as it is the fqundation of it, 


as. it contains all the proofs of it, and points out to 


us all its duties, and for which it is ſo capable of 
| a 
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inſpiring us with the greateſt reſpect from our 
tendereſt 


years, which may afterwards ſerve as 
a reſtraint and barrier againſt the licentious 
- boldneſs of incredulity, 8 is every day 
us, ſo as to threaten us 
— bor gn 
I aſk in the ſecond place, whether it be to 


we I and teach ſacred hiſtory as we ought, 


to conſider the facts contained in it as 
| hiſtorical, or to lay them before youth as ob- 
Feed their curioſity and admiration, 

without grainy e they are the firmeſt ſup- 
— cob ief, the warrant of their true 
nobility, and certain pledges of their future 
greatneſs z' without teaching them to compare 

_ theſe miraculous and prophetical events with the 


moſt boaſted prodigies and oracles of the hea- 
then; and - without them ſenſible how 


oy thoſe, upon which e Roman reli- 


for inſtance, was founded, and which 


Tully 3 in ſome of his books has endeavoured - 


to. for ef mak all his el oquence, (though in 
t others he abſolutely — —_ _ 


vain and frivolous, I fay, ro, ber 
oracles are, and how far remote, I 


were true, from the 


certainty, 
number of thoſe, which the fred bb hiſtory 2 . 


ſents us with in every age? 


Laſtly, I aſk whether we ſhould pay to the 


ſacred hiſtory, dictated by the Holy Ghoſt 
himſelf, the reſpect which is due to it, by ex- 
amining only the letter of it, without penetrating 


EH n and — 6: 


"Lib. 1. de Nat. Deor. Lib 2. de Divinat. 
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it; eſpecially after ſuch light as the evange- 
lifts and apoſtles, and ſince them the conſtant 


and continued tradition of the fathers, have gi- 


ven us upon this matter. We very often read in 
the goſpel, that the actions related there were 
the accompliſhment of the figures and prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament ; and Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf aſſures us, that Moſes has principally 
written of him; h Had ye believed Moſes, ye 
would have believed me; | for he wrote of me. 
iS, Paul tells us in clear and expreſs terms, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was the end of the law, and 
that what happened to the Jews, happened to 
them in figure. S. Auguſtine, who is herein 
no other than the interpreter and channel of the 
tradition of the church, declares to us, ſpeak- 


ing of the ſaints of the Old Teſtament, that not 


only their words, but their life, their marriages; 
their children, their actions, were a figure and 


prediction of what was long after to fall out in 


the Chriſtian church; k Horum ſandtorum, qui 
preceſſerunt tempore nativitatem Domini, non ſo- 
lum ſermo, ſed etiam vita, & conjugia, & fflii, 
 & fatta, prophetia fuit hujus temporis, quo per 
fidem paſſionis Chriſti ex gentibus congregatur ec- 
clefia ; and that the Hebrew people was uni- 
verſally a kind of great prophet of him, who 
alone deſerves to be called great; I Totumque 
illud regnum gentis Hebræorum, magnum quen- 
dam quia & magni cujuſdam, fuiſſe prophetam. 
Whence he concludes that a prophecy of Chriſt 
and the church ſhould be ſought for in the 


b John v. 46, _ 1s. Aug; de catechif. d, 


i Rom. x. 4. 1 Cor. X. cap. 19. | 
at; | Lib. 22. contra Fauſt. 
cap. 24. | 
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actions of that people: In iis, quz in lis, vel 


de illis divinitus fiebum, prophetia Venturi Crip | 


S eccleſia perſcrutandu ft. 
In What is 'faid, for - inftarice, of Abraham, 


m that he caſt out Hagar, who was his lawful 
wife, though a bond-Woman of a ſecond rank, 
with Iſhmäel his ſon, without giving them 
any thing for their fubſiſterice but a little bread 
and water, can any man of good ſenſe or un- 
derſtanding comprehend, tliat this patriarch, 
who was ſo liberal and humane 6 gers, 
would have treated his wife and ſon with fach 


ſeverity, If there was not Tore myſtery con- 


cealed under it ? 15 

The) tradition did not diſebver to ws the 
meaning of the fame patriarch's action in of- 
fering up Iſaac, would not feaſon alone, I mean 
in a man enlightened with faith, ſuffice to make 


us diſcern in It the charity of our heavenly Fa- | 


ther, who Had ſuch Tove for mankind, as to 
give his only Son for them ? 1 

Can we ell the children the hiſtory of the 
brazen ſerpetit fixed and hung upon a crofs in 


the wilderneſs as a remedy for the Iſraelites, who 


had been bitten by the fiery ſerpents, without 
explaining to them at the ſame time, of whom 
this ſerpent was the figure ? 

Should we rightly underſtand the adinicble 


hiſtory of Jonas, if we limited it only to the 
letter, and did not diſcern the reſurrection of 
Chriſt reſtored to life again from the grave on 


the third day, and the ſpeedy and miraculous 


converſion of the Gentiles, which was the fruit 


of our Saviour's death and reſurrection ? "4 


Gen. xxii. 
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And the ſame may be obſerved in many other 


paſſages in facred hiftory, which are not un- 
derſtood- if not deeply fathomed. We ſhould 


ſtudy it as Jews, and not as Chriſtians, if we 
did not remove the veil that covers it, and were 
content with the furface, which, though rich 
indeed and valuable, conceals other riches of a 
far more leftionable value, 


Theſe figures ſhould be explained to youth 
more or leſs fully in proportion to their years, 


taking care eſpecially to dwell upon ſuch as are 


laid open in the New Teſtament, the mean- 


ing which cannot poſſibly be miſtaken ; 
though even a choice d be made of the 
cleareſt of theſe, and ſuch as are beſt ſuited to 


their age. There are ſome however ſo plain 


and evident in themſelves, though their expli- 
cation be not found in the New Teſtament, 
that we cannot poſſibly be in doubt about their 
ſignification, as the hiſtory of Joſeph, whi h 
we ſhall ſpeak to by-atd-by, and ſeveral cthers 
of the He n 7 ptr | 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


722 Obſervation for the Rudy of Sacred 


Hiftery. 
1 H E firſt thing to be minded in the 


ſtudy of hiſtory i in general, is to throw 


it into order and method, fo as to be able clearly 

to diſtinguiſh facts, perſons, times and places; 

and to this end e * and geography 
. I 2 


may 
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116 Of Sacred  Hiftory. 
may contribute, which are deſervedly called the 
two eyes of hiſtory, as they give a great addi- 
tion of light to it, and remove all kind of con- 
r „NVC ö 
When I recommend the ſtudy of chronology, 
1 am far from defiring to engage youth in the 
examination of ſuch difficult and Knotty queſtions 
as this matter is capable of admitting, and of 
which the diſcuſſion properly belongs only to 
the learned. It is ſufficient, if they have a clear 
and diſtinct idea, not of the preciſe year of every 
particular fact, for that would be endleſs and 
extremely troubleſome, but in general of the age 
wherein the moſt conſiderable events fell out. 
Sacred hiſtory, from the creation of the world 
to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, is uſually divided 
i ac fix ages or parts, which in all take in the 
ſpace of four thouſand years. This diviſion is 
not difficult to be retained, nor above the chil- 
dren's comprehenſion. The number of years in 
every age is then to be taken notice of, avoiding 
as much as poſſible the fractions, or ſmall num- 
bers, and reducing them to a round ſum. Thus 
the fourth age, which reaches from the depar- 
ture out of Egypt to the time when the foun- 
dations of the temple were laid, if we reckon 
exactly, takes in but four hundred and ſeventy 
nine years and ſeventeen days. But *tis better 


0 

to tell youth, that it amounts to about four hun- 3 
dred and eighty years. This ſpace may be a- 
gain divided into different parts, but we muſt c 
not multiply them too much; into forty years, £ 
which the people paſſed in the wilderneſs under t 
the conduct of Moſes; three hundred and fifty 4 
from their entrance into the Holy Land under v 
the direction of Joſhuah and the Judges; forty r 


years 


years under Saul, forty more under David, and 
ſome years of the reign of Solomon. Such a 


diviſion is not very burdenſome to the memory, 


and in my opinion makes the knowledge of 
facts much clearer. _ . F 

Among the writers of chronology Uſher and 
Petavius are the moſt followed. Either the one 
or the other of theſe two great men may be 
| Choſen for a guide; but in the ſame college it 
will be proper to keep to one and the ſame in 
every claſs. - | . 
As there are ſome facts in ſacred hiſtory dif- 
ferently related by the ſeveral authors who 
have wrote of them, *tis the maſter's buſi- 
neſs to unite and reconcile theſe differences, by 


chuſing out of each book ſuch circumſtances as 


are moſt inſtructive and of the greateſt impor- 
tance. When they are got ſo far-as to the 
times of the prophets, their writings give a 
great light to the hiſtorical books, which omit 
ſeveral conſiderable facts, or often but ſlightly 


touch upon them, as we ſhall give an inſtance _ 


hereafter. 


There has been lately printed a book entitled, 
An abridgment of the hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which may be very uſeful not only to 


youth, but to all perſons, who have not leiſure 


or capacity enough for ſtudying the ſacred hiſ- 
tory in the Scripture itſelf, Whatever is moſt 
eſſential in ſacred hiſtory is thrown into this 
abridgment. That ſimplicity of ſtyle is dili- 
gently obſerved, which is ſo peculiar to it. In 
the hiſtorical relations care is likewiſe taken to 
- Intermix certain words of Scripture, which are 
very expreſſive, and give occaſion to material 
rsfleftions. Laſtly, to render this work more 

15 8 I I COINey 
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leat and uſeful, it ends with an extract from 

8 and prophetical books. It were 
gg wiſhed, we had the like aſſiſtance for 
x profane hiſtory, | 


II. In the ſtudying of ſacred 1 hiſtory we 1 
not neglect the uſag es and cuſtoms peculiar to the 
people of God, their laws, their government, 
and manner of living. The excellent book of 
M. FAbbe Fleurs, intitled the Manners of the 
1/raglites, contains all that can be wiſhed for 
upon this ſubject, and excuſes n W to 
it more at large. | 


III. It is proper to _ _—_ take notice 
of the principal characters of the Jews, the car- 
nal Jews I mean, who made up the body of 
the nation, The honour which God had ſhewn 
them in chuſing them to be his people, had 
filled them with pride, They looked upon all 
other nations with the utmoſt contempt. They 
thought every thing their due. Full of pre- 
ſumption and an high opinion of themſelves, 
they expected to be juſtified only by their own 
works. They placed their whole confidence in 
the outward obſervances of the law. They con- 
fined their vows and hopes to temporal advan- 
tages and carthly bleſſings. When brought to 


the tryal, and reduced to any neceſſity, forget- 


tul of all the benefits of God, and all the mi- 
racles he had wrought in their favour, and con- 
ſtantly diſpoſed to rebel againſt him and their 
ſuperiors, they gave themſelves up to complain- 
ings, murmurings, and deſpair, And laſtly, it 
we except the latter times, they had ever an ir- 
FEI inclination to _— 4 

| 'Tis 
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| -Ths this laſt nee which in my opi- 
people of the Jews, and one of the principal ö 
motives of the choice which God made. of 
them ; I mean, their hardneſs of „ and ex- 
treme inclination to do ill, by Which would 
ſhew us, that purely gutward means are abſa- 
lutely incapable of correcting the heart of man 
ſince they were all without exception employs 
for ſeveral ages in healing the Jews of idolatry, 
and teaching them to obſerve the firſt com- 
mandment, but without ſucceſs. Neither the 
long and miſerable Tenn they underwent 
in Egypt 3 nor the joy and gage for a mi- 
| raculous deliverance; and the inſtructi ion of the 
law given at the foot of mount Sinai; 2. ul 
the ſubſtitution of a new race, horn in 
derneſs, brought up under Moſes, I” by 
the law, intimidated by the puniſhment of their 
anceſtors; nor their entrance into the promiſed 
land, and the actual enjoyment of all the effects 
of the promiſe; neither the divers corrections, 
nor the warnings and examples of the prophets, 
during their abode in that land, were able to 
root out that impious inclination. Hut growing 
ſtill more wicked, more corrupt, and idolatrous 
in the promiſed land, than they had been in 
Egypt, God at laſt was obliged to ſend them 
captive to Nineye and Babyſen; and yet this 
correction ſerved only to harden them; ſo that, 
giving themſelyes up to all manner of wicked- 
neſs, they cauſed the name of the God of Iſrael 
to be blaſphemed among the idolatrous na- 


Hons, whom they exceeded in all nayghti ines 
d impiety. 


A 4; „ Wm, 
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is God himfelf, who declares to us in his 
prophets, and eſpecially in » Ezechiel, the de- 

gn he had of ſhewing mankind by the ſeries 


of all the events which befell his people, of 


 thewing them, I fay, the exceſſive corruption 
of their hearts, and the inability of purely ex- 
ternal remedies for the healing ſo antient and 
deſperate an evil. This view 1s one of the 
great keys of Scripture, and lets us deepeſt into 
the ſecret and ſpirit of the Old Teſtament. 
Without the knowledge of this circumſtance, 
the facred hiſtory will retain impenetrable ob- 
ſcurities, and remain a book cloſed up to the 


oreateft part of its readers. To what end, 


in reality, was the choice of a people ſo obſti- 
nate and ungrateful ? Why ſo many favours 
| conferred upon Iſrael, preferably to ſo many 

other nations, in all outward appearance better 


than they? Why fo conſtant an attachment to 


this people, notwithſtanding ſo firm a perſeve- 
rance in ingratitude ? Why were they made to 
— through ſo many different conditions? 
Why that continual alternative of promiſes and 
threatnings, comforts and affliftions, rewards 
and corrections? Why ſo many inſtructions, 


warnings, invitations, reproofs, miracles, pro- 


Phets, and holy guides? Why fo many bene- 
fits beſtowed on a people, which inſtead of 


growing better became the worſe for them? 
This depth of the divine wiſdom, which aſto- - 


niſhes us, ſhould at the ſame time inſtruct us; 
as from this very obſcurity diftuſed through the 
whole of God's dealing towards his people, 
there breaks out a light clearer than the ſun's, 


k Erech. xx. 3 
5 demon- 
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demonſtrating to us the inſufficiency of all out- 
ward applications towards healing the corrup- 
tion of man's heart. e 981 
IV. Tis viſibly evident from the manner in 
which the Old Teſtament is wrote, that the de- 
ſign of God in giving it to men, was to make 
them carefully obſervant of the great examples 
of virtue, contained in it. The Scripture cuts 
off in few words the hiſtory of the ungodly, 
how great ſoever they were in the eyes of the 
world; and on the other hand dwells long upon 
the ſmalleſt actions of the righteous. The firſt 
book of Kings is the hiſtory of Samuel; the 
ſecond that of David; the third and fourth, 
of Solomon, Jehoſhaphat, Hezekiah, Elijah, 
Eliſha, and Ifaiah. The wicked ſeem to be 
mentioned only with regret, by accident, and 
on purpoſe to be condemned. If we compare 
what is faid of Nimrod, who built the o two 
mightieſt cities of the world, and laid the foun- 
dations of the greateſt empire that ever was in 
the univerſe, with what is reported of the firſt 
patriarchs, *tis not eaſy to ſay, why the very 
important facts, which muſt have rendered the 
life of that famous conqueror ſo particular, and 
given ſo much luſtre and ornament to antient 
hiſtory, ſhould be paſſed over with ſuch rapi- 
dity, to dwell ſo long upon the minute, and in 
appearance unneceſſary circumſtances of the life 
either of Abraham or Jacob, which was ſtill 
leſs illuſtrious than that of his grandfather. But 
God points out to us herein how different his 
thoughts are from our thoughts, in letting us ſee 


| e Nineve and Babylen. 
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1a 


in the firſt what men admire and wiſh for, 


and in the others what he is well-pleaſed with, 


and thinks worthy his own approbation and ; 
ow attention. | 


The Scripture lays down rules, and preſc eribes 


models for all eſtates. and conditions. 


and judges, rich and poor, husbands and wives, 


fathers and children, all find there moſt excel- 
lent inſtructions upon every branch of their 
duty. Tis an uſeful, and withall an agreeable 


| exerciſe, to accuſtom the boys to join them to- 


gether. of themſelves, and produce at once ſe- 
. e the ſame ſubject. 8 
Kinos in holy ſcripture, I mean ſuch as 


| were after God's —— heart, conſider n 5 


only as the miniſters of the ſupreme King, and 


8 only to make their fubjects 
happ making them beter They are full 


2 the glory of God and the publick 
Let but any one carefully — | 
8 of —. which David expreſſed 


of za 
wy 


in the tranſlation of the ark, and his prepara- 


tions for the building of the temple'; Jehoſha- 
Phar's. viſitation of his — ; Hezechiah's 
cares for religion from the moment 


began 
to reign 3. the indefatigable zeal of ofiah for 


the true worſhip not only in Judah, 


reſtoring 
burt in the ten tribes alſo, get plainly 


Tee that theſe Princes thought themſelves gr 


on the throne only to eſtabliſh the kingdom of 


God in their dominions, And to ſhew that 
Benne, is not inconſiſtent with true politicks, the 
ripture affects ſometimes to mention in parti- 


cular the wiſe precautions they took in war and 


e 3; fortifications of towns, magazines of 


_ diſciplined troops 3 the cares of agricul- 


I ture, 
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ture, of the nouriſhment and ſecurity: of their 


flocks, the certain and innocent ſprings of the 
plenty that reigned throughout. the country. 


and enabled the people to pay with joy and 
eaſe the taxes, which were conſtantiy reg 


according to the real neceſſities of the ſtate, and | 


the abilities of every private ſubject. 


Jupess, magiſtrates, miniſters, . and all per- ; 


Jons in authority, find perfect patterns in Mo- 
ſes, Joſhua, the Judges to Samuel, in Job, Ne- 


hemiah, Eſdras, and Eliakim. Their * 


conduct ſhews a 2 entirel rage 
They have no 


ſing a family. They .. popula, pine a A N 


modeſt, without pomp, wi 


without guards, without jealouſy - in: the the cont - 


mand, —.— the advice of perſons below 


them with pleaſure, and gladly giving thens 11 | 


ſhare in their authority. 
Ricnzs. Abraham, Job, Booz, * 


— 


We know that Abraham was very rich, _ . 


at the ſame time very 


liberal and generous. 
He would have looked upon it as a ſhame and 
a reproach, IF pp than God had made 


him rich. 


| leſt thou ſhould ft ſay, I baue made Abrabam 
rich. His houſe was open to all ſtrangers and 
paſſengers. 4 The Scripture repreſents this. holy 


man as fitting at his tent-door in the heat of 


take any thing that 4s 
thine, ſays he to the King of Sodom, who. aut 
of gratitude offered Abraham all the goods he 
had recovered from the hands of the enemies, 


the day, and placed there as a centinel for — 4 


| rity to IE or rather to n for N 


| \ v Gen, xiv. TY ce m 1, 2. 
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nities of exerciſing hoſpitality ; for it is faid 

that he ran to meet his gueſts 3 And when he 

faw them, he ran to meet them. | | 
Jos was a powerful and mighty Prince. 


The Scripture gives us in him a magnificent 
picture of a perſon of diſtinction, placed in 


authority, and abounding with riches. * From 


his youth, as he livelily expreſſes his ſentiments, 


compaſſion was brought up with him, and he 


was guided by it from his mother's womb. 
He thought it ſuperior to the moſt glorious 


titles, that he was eyes to the blind; and feet 
to the lame, the father of the poor, the ſanctuary 
of ſtrangers, the comforter of the widow, and 
the protector of the fatherleſs that had none 
to help him. * He deſpiſed not to contend 
with his man-ſervant or his maid-ſervant, when 
they thought they had any ſubject of com- 
plaint againſt him, as thoroughly convinced 
that they had all one common maſter, and the 
fame God was the creator of them both. » He 
never placed his confidence in his great riches, 


and the deſtruction of his enemies never raiſed 


in him any ſecret joy. » Acceſſible to all with- 
out diſtinction, he ſearched out the affairs he 
was unacquainted with. * He put on righteouſ- 


neſs, and it cloathed him; his judgment was as 
a robe and a diadem : he brake the jaws of 


the wicked, and pluckt the ſpoil out of their 
teeth: 2 and the pleaſing fruit he reaped from 
his zeal was the ſatisfaction of having delivered 


him that was ready to periſh, and having his 


r Job xxx1. 18. Chap. xxix. 16. 
1 „ is. 14. 
Der XxXi. 13, 15. 1 75 
r. 24, 25, 29. „„ 11, 13.- 


bleſſing 
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bleſſing come upon him; * and at the ſame 
time that he ſat in the midſt of ſenators and 
Princes, and dwelt as a King in the army, he 
ceaſed not to be the comforter of the afflicted. 

Boaz is no leſs admirable in this kind. b In 
the midſt of riches he is laborious, diligent in 
country-buſineſs, plain, without luxury, delica- 
cy, ſoftneſs, or pride. How affable, how ob- 

liging, and kind to his ſervants ! The Lord be 
with you, ſays he to his reapers ; and they an- 
ſwered him, The Lord bleſs thee, This was 
the - beautiful language of religious antiquity, 
but how little minded in our days 
How commendable was his behaviour to- 
wards Ruth, when he deſires her not to go into 
any other field to glean, but to abide faſt by 
his maidens to eat and drink with them; and 
the charitable order he gives his reapers, to let 
her glean even among the ſheaves, and to let fall 
ſome of the handfuls on purpoſe for her, that 
ſhe might gather them up without being aſha- 
med; teaching us by this wiſe conduct to ſave 
thoſe we oblige the confuſion of receiving, and 
ourſelves the temptation of the glory and even 
the pleaſure of giving. De veſtris quoque mani- 
pulis projicite de induſtrid, & remanere permiltite, 
ut fine rubore colligat. 3 
Tozir. The Holy Ghoſt gives us in this 
holy man a perfect model of private life, 
and points out to us in him all the virtues and 
duties of that condition united together. We 
ſee in him a firm reſolution to ſtand upon his 
ard againſt the contagion of ill example from 
his infancy; an equality of mind in the diffe- 
Ver. 25. Ruth ii. | 
| rent 


—— 


N 
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feat ſituations of life; a generoſity, in the time 
N his. plenty, to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and 
85 even large ſums without intereſt; a pa- 


Se in ſupporting an extreme poverty, not 


. without murmuring, but with thankſ- 


giving 3 an_ invincible courage in the exerciſe 
| Ly works of mercy 3 a gentleneſs in bearing 


ictions at bone a firm confidence 


Bi God, Nader the ſevereſt trat; a conſtant care 
= e his ſon, as well by his exam 55 
ns, in the fear oſ the Lord, in do- 

ing to his neighbour, and ſhewin 48 
p on to the poor ; and laſtly, a live and 
Xe of future bleſſings, whic which fop- 


+7 


the the ſaints, and wait for that Tife, which God 
1 de to them, urn eit falt ly = the pro- 
they have made . 
= 5005 MEN. What an example is Job to 
. ſick as have loſt their ſubſtance all at once by 
. en. misfortunes. 4 The Lord gave, the 


be 


the. 
Rorn, aſtoniſhed that Boaz ſhould look up 


on a poor woman, who was a ſtranger, teaches 


ſuch as are reduced to beggary, as ſhe was, 
how humble and grateful they ough to be, by 


reflecting that 4 4 is their due. 
Flow fp would the caſe of the poor be, 


if like Tobie . had ever this excellent maxim 
in their minds, © Fear not, my fon, that we are 
made aur; 1 thou 14 much wealth, i thou 


cb. i. 18. J l. 2. * Tob. iv 23. 


or 4 ; nd. comforted him under th greateſt 
Mictjons, Ne are, © ſays he, the children of 


01 $51 taken away. Bleſſed be the name of 


Mi f a Ree + o 
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God, and depart from all fin, and as that 
— ts "Beaſt ng in 715 bid fiedt. 

MaRRIED PERSONS. The hoh Wives off 
the patriarchs. Sarah, the daughter of Raguel 
Ruth. Eſther. Judith. Tobit and Tobias. for 
One ſingle expreffion of Job's thews us | 
far the antients catried conjugal 
Was a rich and , living 1 in Ra 

ty, and attended by an obſequions court. Yet 
he tells us himſelf,” that he had made _ 
ment with his eyes, and impoſed this ſevere 
upon- them, never to caft a look upon a maid. 
I have made a" covenant "with mine eyes, why 
then ſhould I think upon a mail? 
What T have obſerved of the rules and mo- 

dels to be found in Scripture, that art fuited to 
the ſeveral eſtates of life, will likewiſe hold good 
bf yore virtues, and every ſubject of mo- 
3 

Virtue conflantly exertiſed, tried, and confirmed 
by offs. - 1 Abraham. 2 
David. Job. Daniel, Sc. 

oy 7 ce unfortunate. Cain. Abimelech and the 
Sichemites. Abſalom. Achitophel. Jeroboam. 
Baaſha. Mah. 
Type pardon of injuries.” Abraham, with re⸗ 
ſpect to Lot. Joſeph, in T_T to his \bre- 
thren. David, with >, i Bp 

The oppreſſion of the poor "The weak, wi- 
dows, orphans, and . — cry to heaven for 
vengeance and obtain it. Abel ag inſt Cain. 
Jacob againſt Laban and Efau. Iſtael againſt 
the Egyptians, The blood of Gideon's © chil- 
dren againſt Abimelech. Uriah againft David. 
Naboth againſt Ahab and Jezebel, 


4A Job xxxi. 1. 


Repen- 
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Repentance covers the greateſt ſins, and pre- 
vents the execution of the moſt terrible threat- 
The Ninevites.. The children of iel 


nings. 
very oſten. Ahab. Manaſßes 


. Taz 6 of God pra 7 his 4 at- 
tributes muſt be one of the greateſt advantages 


to be drawn from the ſtudy of ſacred hiſtory. 
The Uxir v of God. This truth is viſible 


through the whole body of Scripture, where 
Cod ſeems every where to cry aloud, that there 
is no other God, or Lord, than himſelf. 8 J 
am the Lord, and there is wone elſe 44'S Jen 
God, and there is none elſe. | 


The, OMniPoTENCE of God, manifeſted by 


the creation, preſervation and government of the 
world; by the facility with which he raiſes to the 

Ades, and caſts down from it, eſtabliſhes king- 

doms, and deſtroys them; makes nations flouriſh- 
ing and happy. By the ſovereign power he exer- 


ciſes not only over what is outward and viſible, 


but over the heart and mind, in turning them as 
+ he pleaſes from one reſolution to an oppoſite de- 


termination. For inſtance; Laban and Eſau 


marching againſt Jacob. The counſel of Achi- 


hel hs by Huſhai.. The whole army 
of. Judah, tranſported with rage and a thirſt of 
eance, ; marching under Rehoboam to fight 


againſt Jeroboam, calmed and diſperſed in an 

Inſtant, upon the ſingle admonition of the pro- 
phet. The army of Hrael returning to Sama- 
ria, loaden with ſpoils, and ſending back two 
hundred thouſand captives upon the bare remon- 
| france of certain great men of Samaria, Sc. 


| 5 Iii, «lv. 18, 22, 


The 
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" The CoopxzEss of God and its motives. It 


Qiffuſes itſelf abundantly, and profuſely, by be- 
ſtowing whatever is neceſſary, advantageous, or 


delightful, upon the men who know him not, 
| who do not return thanks to him for it, and 
even who offend and blaſpheme him. 

The PATIENCE of God. Bearing with the 
crimes and impenitence of mankind for ſeveral 
ages, from the preaching of Enoch to the de- 
luge. The meaſure of the Amorites was not 
full, till after four hundred years were expired. 


I)he people of the Jews ſupplies us with ſeveral 
inſtances of it, particularly in the ruin of Sa- 
maria and Jeruſalem, and the captivity of Iſrael 

and Judah, which were denounced for ſeveral 


years, before they were executed. 
The JvsT1cz of God, when it ſhews itſelf 


at laſt, is terrible, deſtructive, inexorable; no- 
thing can withſtand or avert it. The deluge. 
Sodom. Niniveh, Babylon, &c. 

The character of the puniſhment is uſually 


proportioned to the nature of the crime. The 
by mankind is over- 


whole earth corrupted 
whelmed with the waters of the deluge. The 


wretched cities burning with an impure fire 


are conſumed by fire. The adultery and ho- 
micide of David are revenged by the inceſts 
and murders of his children. | | 


The PrRovipence of God is univerſal, pre- 


ſides over all to the minuteſt particular, governs 
and directs all. God calls the famine, the 
ſword, and the peſtilence to puniſh the un- 
grateful, and humble the proud, He raiſes on 
a ſudden the ſpirit of a people, who think not 


of war, and brings them from far to ravage a 


guilty nation. He inſpires the troops with ar- 
- 5 K dour, 
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130 Of Sacred Hiſtory, 
dour, courage, obedience, and a contempt of 
tatigues and dangers, He gives the commanders 
vigilance, activity, and boldneſs for entering 
upon the moſt difficult attempts; the foreſight 
and diſcernment of the moſt uſeful expedients ; 
the authority and art of making themſelves at 
once beloved and feared. He removes obſtacles, 
facilitates enterprizes, and grants ſucceſs. On 
the other hand, from thoſe he means to deſtroy, - 
he takes away counſel, preſence of mind, ad, | 
and courage. He throws diſorder and conſter- 
nation into the army, and turns the ſwords of 
the ſoldiers againſt their companions. He brings 
about his deſigns by the moſt unlikely means, 
as in the hiſtory of Joſeph ; and often by ſuch 
methods, as ſeem the effects of pure chance, 
tho? all preconcerted and prepared by an infi- 
nite wiſdom, as is clearly ſeen in the hiſtory of 
David, from his being taken from the ſheepfold 
to the death of Saul. 12 5 
M, aſters, in explaining ſacred hiſtory to youth, 
cannot too much inſiſt upon Providence, as it 
is an attribute of God, which we are moſt 
nearly concerned to know, of the greateſt im- 
portance, and moſt neceſſary; as it influences 
all events both publick and private, and every 
man ought to have it in his view in every cir- 
cumſtance of life, and every action of the day; 
as it is the firmeſt baſis of religion, and forms 
the moſt natural and ſtricteſt ties between the 
creature and the Creator; as it makes us more 
thoroughly ſenſible of our entire dependence 
upon him, of our weakneſs and wants, and 
preſents us with opportunities of exerting the 
greateſt virtues, ſuch as confidence in God, a 
grateful acknowledgment of his mercies, diſin- 
Hg | | . tereſtedneſs, N 
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tereſtedneſs, humility, reſignation, and patience 
and as it furniſhes piety and religious worſhip 


with the moſt ordinary ſubje& of their exer- 


ciſes by prayers, vows, thankſgivings, and ſa- 
crifices. | | N 
TRE KNOwWLE DOE or FuTuriTY, One of 
the moſt incommunicable characters of the Di- 
vinity is the knowledge of futurity. God oſten 
challenges the falſe deities to foretell what is to 
come. h Shew the things that are to come here- 
after, that we may know that ye are Gods, In 
teaching ſacred hiſtory, youth muſt be made 


carefully to obſerve the moſt famous predic- 
tions, whether they regard temporal events, or 


reſpect religion ; and take notice of the cha- 
racter of the prophets, their miſſion, the end 
and dangers of their office. They are holy 
and unblameable in their manners, lead a poor 
and obſcure life, without ambition, without in- 
tereſt, or drawing any advantage from their 
predictions. They are ſent to the incredulous, 
who oppoſe and perſecute them, and do not 
ſubmit till the fulfilling of the prediction has 
made it evident. Their predictions regard 
publick events; and declare the fate of king- 
doms. They are circumſtantial, publiſhed long 
before their accompliſhment, known to all, and 
within the capacity of the moſt ſimple. All 


theſe particulars joined together are powerful 


motives of credibility. 
VI. Laſtly, as Jeſus Chriſt is the. end of 

the law, whenever an occaſion naturally offers, 

he ſhould be pointed out to youth in the hiſto- 
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ries that are explained to them; in the ſacri - 
fices, the ceremonies, the actions of the pa- 
triarchs, judges, Kings, and prophets; in a 
word, in all thoſe wherein God has thought fit 


in ſome reſpect figuratively to repreſent et c 
- 


' Chriſt or the church, which is his ſpouſe 
his work. | | 


VII. To all theſe obſervations I can't avoid 
adding one more upon the advantages of PIR v, 
which youth ought carefully to attend to. In ſhort, 

it hath pleaſed God to ſhew through the whole 
ſeries of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, that 
all promiſes and rewards, with reſpect even to 
this life, are annexed to PiETY ; that all tem- 


poral advantages ſpring from God, as their 
ſole original, and that we ought to expect 


them from him alone, though he has reſerved 
for his ſervants in eternity ſuch as are far more 
worthy his magnificence, and bear a greater 
proportion to virtue, *Twas this piety, which 
-principally conſiſted in a firm confidence in 


God, that alone directed the fate of his people, 


and abſolutely decided the publick happineſs, 
and condition of the ſtate. Every thing was 
meaſured by it, favourable ſeaſons, plenty, 
fruitfulneſs, victory over our enemies, delive- 
rance from the greateſt dangers, freedom from 
a foreign yoke, the enjoyment of all the ad- 


vantages that could be taſted in the boſom . of 


a profound peace, It obtained all, and fur- 
mounted every difficulty. Twas by piety, 
that Jonathan with his armour-bearer alone put 


a whole garriſon to flight; that David un- 


armed overthrew the giant, and ſecured him- 
ſelf from the artifices and violence of __ 
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that Jehoſhaphat, without drawing a ſword, 
triumphed over three nations in league againſt 
him ; that Hezechiah' ſaved” Jeruſalem and the 
kingdom of Judah, by ſeeing the deſtruction 
of an hundred and fourſcore and five thouſand 
Aſſyrians. On the other hand, impiety drew 
down all the ſcourges of God's anger, the fa- 
mine, plague, war, defeats, bondage, and the 
entire ruin of the moſt mighty families, and 
always led to an unhappy end. 

Such obſervations may very much contribute 
to the inſtilling ſentiments of piety inſenſibly, 


agreeably, without trouble, or affectation, with- 
out ſeeming to preach, or to read long lectures 
of morality. *Tis the principal end, which 


God has propoſed in connecting all the duties 


12 all the virtues, precepts, ſalutary truths, 
7 a 


the myſteries, and in a word all religion, 
to ſuch facts as men of every condition, age, 
and character are affected with, as falling within 


their capacity, and being no leſs agreeable than 


uſeful. And were we to omit the making uſe 
of ſuch obſervations, we ſhould deprive youth 
of the greateſt advantages that are to be reaped 
from the ſacred books, and leave them ignorant 


in the moſt ſubſtantial part of Scripture. 


And having now pointed out the principal 
things to be obſerved in reading and explaining 
ſacred hiſtory, and laid down the foundations 


and principles of that ſtudy, I ſhall next make 


the application of them to ſome particular facts, 


to ſhew how the rules I have advanced may 
be reduced to practice. And this I ſhall da 


with the greateſt order and clearneſs that I can. 
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CHAP. I. 


The applicati ton of the "ferexving principles t to 


Jome e 


H E. examples, to which I ſhall a * the 
rules I have laid down, ſhall be WF kn 
= two great men very famous in Scripture, 


| Joſeph and Hezechiah. And to the hiſtory of 


theſe two I ſhall add one article upon the pro- . 
phecies. 


eee 
ARTICLE the FIRST. 


The fry of Fofph. 


S this Abry is very long and well ITY 


/ 
I ſhall be obliged ro omit or abridge 


Ea. circumſtances, though very material in 


themſelves, that I may not dwell too we. * 5 
this ſubject. 


J. Foſe ph ful by 4 his ie | PEE into 
Egypt, brought into Potiphar's houſe, and thrown 
into priſon, Gen. xxxvii. xxxix. xl. 

Jacob had twelve children, of which Joſeph 
and Benjamin were the youngeſt, and were born 
to him by Rachel. The particular affection 


which Jacob expreſſed towards Joſeph, the li- 


berty he took of charging his brothers 2 
him 


Of Sacral Hiſtory. 135 
him with a crime the Scripture does not men- 
tion, and the account he gave them of his 
dreams, which pointed out his future greatneſs, 
raiſed their jealouſy and hatred againſt him. 

One day as they faw him coming up to them 
in the country, where they were feeding their 
flocks, they ſaid to one another, See here the 
dreamer cometh ; come now therefore, let us 
kill him, and throw him into a pit, and we 

hall ſee what will become of his dreams. Up- 
on the remonſtrance of Reuben, they contented 
themſelves with throwing him into the pit, 
and taking away his coat. Soon aſter they 
drew him out from thence, to ſell him to a 
company of Iſhmaelite merchants, who were 
going down into Egypt, and there ſold him to 
them for twenty pieces of ſilver. Aſter this 
they took his coat, and dipped it in the blood 
of a kid, and ſent it to Jacob, ſaying, This 
coat have we found; ſee now whether it be 
thy ſon's coat or no. And he knew it, and 
ſaid, It is my ſon's coat; an evil beaſt has de- 


voured him; Joſeph is without doubt rent in 


pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 


ſackcloth 5 his loins, and mourned for his 


ſon _ ays 
The Iſhmaelites carried Joſeph into Egypt, 

and- fold him to one of the principal officers 

in Pharaoh's court, named Potiphar. And the 


Lord, fays the Scripture, was with Foſeph, and 
the Lord made all that he did to profper in his 


hand. His maſter, ſeeing that the Lord was 


with him, took him into favour, made him 


overſeer over his houſe, and all that he had he 


put into his hands. Alſo the Lord bleſſed the 
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136 os Sacred Hiſtory. 
houſe of 8 and he multiplied his bleſ- 
ſings on all that he had for Joſeph's ſake, 

e had now lived a conſiderable time in 
Potiphar's houſe, when his miſtreſs caſting her 
eyes upon him, in the abſence of her husband 
follicited him to lie with her. But Joſeph ab- 
horred it, and ſaid to her, How can 1 - ſo 
wicked, as to abuſe the confidence placed in 
me 4 my maſter, and commit this ſin againſt 

ſhe went on ſtill to ſollci him 
1 4 by day, without obtaining her deſires. At 
laſt, as Joſeph was one day alone, ſhe took | 
hold of his garment, and preſſed him to a con- 
ſent. But Joſeph left his garment in her hand, 
and fled. The woman, in great indignation 
at his refuſal, ſet up a loud cry, and calling to 
the men of her houſe, ſhe told them that Jo- 
ſeph had attempted to lie with her by violence, 
and as ſoon as he had heard her cry out, he fled. 
And when her husband came home, ſhe ſaid 
the ſame things to him, and ſhewed him the 
garment as a proof of what ſhe alledged, Po- 
tiphar, too credulous to the words of his wife, 
gave way to the violence of his paſſion, and 
ſhut him up in the priſen where the King's 
priſoners were bound. But the Lord was with 
Joſeph, had compaſſion on him, and gave him 
grace in the eyes of the keeper of the priſon. 
Whilſt Joſeph was in priſon, two of the 
great officers of Pharaoh's court, to wit, the 
chief butler and the chief baker, were thrown 
into the ſame place by the King's order. And 
the keeper charged Jaſeph with them, as he 
had done all the other priſoners. Some time 
after they both dreamed a dream in the ſame 
* which gave them ** uncalineſs. e ed 
ep 
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ſeph explained their dreams, and foretold to 
the butler, that within three days he ſhould be 


reſtored to his employment; and told the ba- 


ker, that within three days Pharaoh would 
hang him on a tree, and the birds ſhould eat 


his fleſh from off him. And as he had faid, 


ſo it fell out. The chief baker was put to 


death, and the butler reſtored. Joſeph beſought 


the butler to ſhew kindneſs to him, to make 


mention of him before Pharaoh, and bring him 


out of priſon; for I was ſtollen away, ſays he, 
from the land of the Hebrews, and have done 
nothing that they ſhould ſhut me up in this 
dungeon. But the chief butler being reſtored 
again to favour, thought no more of his inter- 


REFLECTIONS. ” 


Qu. What muſt we chink of God's Würde | 


towards Joſeph, whoſe virtue drew upon him 


ſuch ill treatment, firſt from his brethren, who 
hated him, and cruelly uſed him; and then 


from his miſtreſs Potiphar's wife, who wrong- 


fully accuſed him, and cauſed him to be ſhut 


up like a wretch in a dungeon ? 


Anſw, It has pleaſed God by this conduct to 


lay before us very important inſtruftions. 
His firſt deſign is to undeceive mankind in 

the falſe notions they entertain of providence 

and virtue. They are apt to think that God 


neglects the care of human affairs, when thoſe 


hat fear him are oppreſſed and in miſery. 
They think that virtue ſhould always render 
ſych as are ſincerely poſſeſſed of it happy in 
this life, The Scriptyre overthrows theſe miſ- 
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taken prejudices by the example of Joſeph, 
over whom God was peculiarly watchful, and 
he was hated of his brethren, fold, ba- 
niſhed, wrongfully accuſed and thrown into 
priſon 3; and for all this preſerved his virtue 
pure and unſullied, without being ever the better 
for it for ſeveral years; and was even thrown 
into captivity, and ran the hazard of loſing his 
life only for conſtantly perſevering in the juſt 
diſcharge of his duty. Tis true, God after- 
wards broke his bonds, _ — him to ſu- 
e author! But Joſeph was ared to 
faffer — to the end of his oy He 
conſented to die in priſon, if it ſo pleaſed God; 


and would have been no leſs precious in his 


ſight, nor leſs ſecure of the eternal bleflings he 
| hoped for from his mercy, tho' he had ap- 
peared to have been forſaken to the laſt mo- 
ment. 


Qu. Does it actually appear, that God took 
a eee care of Joſeph, during his mir. 8 


tunes 

| 47 The Scripture ſeems to have been par- 
ticularly careful to make us take notice how 
God protected his ſervant, by informing us 
i that God was always with him, and for this 


reaſon he was a proſperous man; that he cauſed 


him to find favour in the fight of his maſter, 
who ſaw that God was with him ; and that he 
bleſſed him in all that-he did ; that he put it 
into Potiphar's heart to make him, young as 
he was, the overſeer over all his houſe; that to 
engage the maſter to his ſervant by a ſtronger 
and more laſting degree of affection, the Lord 
bleſſed the houſe of the Egyptian for W 


Gen. xxxix. 2, &e. 
ſake, 
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fake, and his bleſſing was upon all that he had 


in the houſe and in the field; inſomuch that he 


left all that he had in his hand, and knew not 


ought he had, ſave the bread that he eat; that 
when Joſeph was caſt into priſon, the Lord 
ſhewed him mercy, and gave him favour in 
the ſight of the keeper of % 3 inſomuch 
that he committed to Joſeph's 
ſoners that were in the priſon, without Ae 
to any thing that was under his hand; 
placed ſuch confidence in him, that e. 
was done there without his direction; PB 
laſtly, whatever he did the Lord made it to 
proſper. 

Qu. But riccwidinding all theſe favours, 


was not the priſon a very forrowful dwelling | 


for Joſeph ? 

Anſ. When e into priſon, he ſeemed 
forſaken of all ; but God deſcended with him 
into the obſcure dungeon, wherein he was ſhut 
up. For the Lord was with Foſeph. And the 
Scripture does not ſcruple to ſay, that the Eter- 
nal Wiſdom became in a manner a. priſoner 
with him; * She went down with him into the 
pit, and left him not in bonds. She ſoften'd the 
tediouſneſs of the nights, which were ſpent in 
watching and ſuffering. She was a light in 
that darkneſs, whither the rays of the fun could 


not penetrate. She took away from the ſolitude 


and captivity, which neither reading nor buſi- 
neſs could diminiſh or ſuſpend the ſenſe of, the 
terrible weight of diſquietude, which ſhocks the 
moſt reſolute. And laſtly, ſhe diffuſed a calm- 


neſs and ſerenity over his mind, which aroſe 


from an inviſible and inexhauſtible ring; When 


* Wildom x. 13, 14. 
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oſeph was made a. partner in the throne of 
= ph, it is not ſaid, that wiſdom aſcended 
with him thither, as it is ſaid that ſne deſcended 
with him into priſon. She accompanied him 
e the ſecond eſtate, but the firſt 
was dearer to Joſeph, and muſt be 0 to every 
man that has fai 
_ 2%. What = inſtruction Jas it pleaſed 
God to give us in the conduct he obſerved 
with regard to. Joſeph ? 
Anf. He would teach us in the ſecond place 


bo his providence conducts all things to the 


Execution of his deſigns, and how he makes the 
very obſtacles, which men ſtrive to throw in 
their way, ſubſervient to them. The deſign of 
'. God was to raiſe Joſeph to ſuch a — of 

greatneſs and power, as ſhould oblige his bro- 


thers to bow humbly before him. Jo- 


ſeph's brethren ſed it; but, fays the Scrip- 
1; k There b 2 mien, nor e ng, 
nor counſel againſt the Lord. What they did 
to * Joſeph was the firſt ſtep, by kick 
God leaves him to elevation and glory; and 
the horrible calumny of his impudent miſtreſs, 
which ſeemed to compleat his misfortunes, was 
the. circumſtance which advanced him almoſt 
to the throne. . 
nal iy obſerves himſelf to his brethren 
afterwards, by telling them it was not they that 
had ſent him into Egypt, but God that had 
brought him thither, I So now it was not you 
| that ſent me hither, but God. Theſe words are 
reat matter of conſolation to ſuch as have faith, 


. ſhall be l againſt them, aal 


Ps xxi. 30. Gen. xlv. 8. EE: 
| become 


Of Saur He ths 


become the means of ſecuring their happineſs 


and ſalvation. Secret machinations, or 


hatred, captivity, or calumny, ſnall bring them 


to the point which grace has marked out for 


them; and when they ſhall have ſettled Joſepfm 


upon the 


* 


ſence. bk 


Qu. What means did Joſeph make uſe of to. 


reſiſt the temptation laid for him by his miſtreſs? 
'. Anſ, We find in his conduct an excellent 


model of what we ſhould do, when we are 
tempted. Joſeph defends himſelf at firſt by the 
remembrance of God and his duty. How, 


ſays he to that bold and ſhameleſs woman, can 


I commit ſuch an action, who have God for 


he who commands me to diſobey you upon this 
occaſion, How can I eſcape his view, or cor- 


rupt his juſtice, or be covered from his indig- 


nation?  ® How then can I do this great wicked- 
neſs, and ſin againſt God? But when the temp- 
tation was become ſo ſtrong, that he had cauſe 


do fear his weakneſs might yield to it, he be- 


takes himſelf to flight, forſakes all, and ex- 


poſes himſelf to the utmoſt hazard, rather than 


continue in ſuch a ſtate, as might incline him to 
offend againſt God. „ | 
Qu. Is there no other reflection to be made 
upon the misfortunes and diſgrace of Joſeph ? 
Anſ. How ſevere and unjuſt ſoever the treat- 
ment was which Joſeph was to undergo, he ne- 
ver let fall the leaſt word of murmuring and 
complaint. He never abandoned himſelf to 
diſcouragement, whilſt he was a bond-ſlave, 
| 1 3 (Ten, xxxix. 9. bow 


my witneſs and my judge? *Tis in his ſight 
that you and I ſhyll both become criminal. It ia 
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but gave himſelf up entirely to the ſervice of 
his maſter. So much leiſure as priſoners have, 


and notwithſtanding the natural inclination of 


Ren — pr 4 > — 


ly 
; 
j 
i1 
: 
| 


mankind to talk of their own adventures, he 
never made a recital of his. And when under 
a neceſſity of laying himſelf open to the chief 
butler, he does it with ſuch a moderation and 


charity, as cannot enough be admired. For 


indeed I was ſtollen away out of the land of 
the Hebrews, and here alſo have I done no- 
thing that they ſhould put mie into the dungeon: 
He neither names his brethren who had fold 

him, nor. his miſtreſs who had unjuſtly accuſed 
him. He only fays, that he was carried away 
and made a ſlave, though free-born, and con- 
demned to a cruel priſon, though he was inno- 
cent. Another perſon, of leſs humility and pru- 
dence, would have told the ſtory of his life, 
and inſiſted on the moſt honourable circum- 
ſtances. If he had done ſo, the Holy Ghoſt 
would have left the virtue in darkneſs, which 
rather than ſubſiſt in obſcurity, would have 
choſe to have been comforted under misfortune 
by the vain fatisfaftion of making itſelf ad- 
mired ; whereas care has been taken to let all 
ages know what Joſeph would not have men- 
tioned in ſecret, nor in the obſcure dungeon 
wherein he was ſhut u. | 


II. Fofeph's advancement. The firſt deſcent of 
his brethren into Egypt. Gen. xli. xli, 
At the end of two full years after the butler 

was feſtored, Pharaoh dreamed two dreams in 

the fame night. In the one he faw ſeven fat 
kine coming up out of the river, which were 
devoured by ſeven other lean Kine, that came 

up 
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up after them out of the ſame river. In the 


ſecond he ſaw. ſeven full ears of corn, which 


were preſently after devoured by ſeven thin ears. 


And when none of the wiſe-men of Egypt 
could interpret theſe dreams, the butler remem- 
ber'd Joſeph, and ſpoke of him to the King, 


who cauſed him preſently to be brought ay 


of priſon, and told him his dreams. Joſeph 
anſwered, that the ſeven fat kine and the ſeven 
full ears Gignified ſeven years of plenty ; and 
the ſeven lean kine and thin ears ſignified ſeven 
years of famine which were to ſucceed them. 
And he adviſed the King to look out a wiſe 
and diſcreet man, who ſhould be employed 
during the ſeven years of plenty to lay up 
part of the corn in publick ſtorehouſes, that 
Egypt might be ſupplied from thence in the 


years of famine. This counſel pleaſed Pharoah, 


and he faid to Joſeph, I appoint thee this day 
to rule over the land of Egypt; according 
to thy word ſhall my people be governed, and 
only I ſhall be greater than thou. At the ſame 


time he took off his l ring from his hand, and 


put it upon Joſeph's hand; and he made him 


to ride in the fecond chariot which he had, and 


they cried before him, Bow the knee. He alſo 
changed his name, and gave him one which 
ſignified, The ſaviour of the world. | 


The ſeven years of plenty fell out, as Jo- | 


ſeph had foretold. And he gathered up a great 
quantity of the corn, and laid it in the King's 


ſtore-houſes. The famine came next, and ſpread 


itſelf over all countries ; but in Egypt there 


was corn. And when the people were almoſt 


1 This ring wvas the rojal foal. 
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language; This diſtreſs is juſtly come upon us, 
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famiſned, they cried unto Pharaoh for bread, 


And he faid unto them; Go unto Joſeph; 
what he faith unto you, do. Joſeph then opened 
the ſtore-houſes, and fold corn to the Egyptians 
and other nations. „ 1 
Jacob having heard that there was corn in 
Egypt, ordered his ſons to go down thither. 


mp hey went to the number of ten; for Jacob 


kept Benjamin with him, left ſome accident 


ſhould happen to him by the way. When they 


were come into Egypt, they preſented them- 


ſelves before Joſeph, and bowed down before 
him. Joſeph knew his brethren, and ſeeing 


them lie at his feet, he remember'd the dreams 


which he had formerly dream'd, but did not 


make himſelf known unto them. He ſpoke 
to them roughly, and treated them as ſpies, 
who were come to take a view of the country. 
But they anſwered him, My lord, we are come 


to buy corn; we are twelve brothers, all one 


man's ſons, who is in the land of Canaan. 
The youngeſt is left with our father, and the 


other is dead. Well then, anſwers Joſeph, by 


this ye ſhall be proved. Send one of you to 
fetch your. brother, and the reſt ſhall be kept 
in priſon. He thought fit however to detain 
but one of them. Struck with terror and re- 
morſe, they ſaid one to another in their own 


for being guilty concerning our brother. We 
ſaw the anguiſh of his foul, when he beſought 
us to have pity on him, but we would not 


. Hear him. Therefore is this misfortune come 


upon us. Reuben, one of them, faid to them, 


 Spake I not then unto you, Do not ſin againſt 
the child, and ye would not hear; therefore 


now 


now is his blood required of oh By God! Ts 
ſeph, who underſtood them, though they linew 


it not, could not refrain from weeping: He 


left them for a moment, and returned again to 
talk with them! Then he took Simeon, and 
bound him before their eyes; and privately 


5 commanding his officers to- reſtore every man's 


money into his- ſack, they departed: with = 
aſſes loaden with” corn; 


Rirrrerions e 


Du Why did Gon lesve Joſeple in priſon 0 
many years, —— ſeeming to be mindtul'of 
him? 


Anf. This t term, which ſeems long indeed to 


à prifoner; was neceſſary to confirm Joſeph in 
humility, ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and 
patience. We ſhould have looked upon him 
with concern, had we ſeen him- in bonds, and 
known his innocence. But God; who had a far 
more indulgent and tender compaſſion for him, 
leſt him. in a condition, from which we ſhould 
have delivered him. He knew what was want 
ing to his virtue; how long the remedies re- 
quiſite for his health were to aft: He ſaw his 
future temptations and dangers; and prepared 
for him during his bondage the aſſiſtances and 
ſtrength, he was to ſtand in need of after his 
advancement. Thus he deals with his elect; 
he firſt ſtrengthens them in patience and humi- 
liry, and does not fe them to temptation, 
till they are duly prepared to reſiſt it. | 
Qu. How came Pharaoh ſo eaſily to reſolve 


the choice of 4” for" his firſt miniſter; | 
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and to inveſt a ſtranger and a foreigner wick 
ſovereign power ? 

An. Ti the happineſs of a nation, when a 
Prince is inſpired with a ſound thought. Whilſt 
Joſeph was ſpeaking in the ears of Pharaoh, 
God inſtructed him in ſecret. He cauſed him 
to attend to the fage advice and prudent coun- 
ſels of a ſtranger and a captive 3 and removed 
from him all the prejudices, which ſo frequently 
hinder perſons in high ſtation from ſubmitting 
to the evidence of truth, and acknowledging 


an underſtanding ſuperior to their own. He 


made him comprehend, that a mere human 
wiſdom would be improper to execute what 
had been ſuggeſted to him by wiſdom from 
above, and that it would be in vain to ſeek 
out for any other - miniſter, than the perſon 
whom God had choſen. Can we find, = ſays 
Pharaoh, ſuch a one as this an a man in whom 
the foirit of God is ? | 
In talking thus, he entirely overturned all 
the miſtakes of a falſe policy, which conſiders 
virtue and religion as unſerviceable in the go- 
vernment of a ſtate, and finds an exact probity 
too great a curb upon its views and projects. 
This ſtupid impiety is expoſed to eternal ſhame 
by an infidel King. Twas his perſuaſion, 
that the more of the ſpirit of God a miniſter 
has, the more capable he is of governing a 
kingdom. And the leaſt attention is ſufficient 
to diſcern, that the oppoſite principle flows from 
the utter want of human underſtanding. 
Qu. What muſt we think of Joſeph's glory, 
who was s raiſe almoſt to a throne ? 


: | o an . 5 ee 
N 12 Anf. 
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1 Anſ. The Holy Ghoſt informs us in another 


book, that the calumnies which had been caſt 
upon Joſeph, were then fully diſperſed, and the 


authors of them convicted of forgery. n As 
far them that had accuſed him, fhe ſbewed them 
to be liars, and gave him perpetual glory. Thus 
the pomp which- ſurrounded him, was the tri- 
umph of virtue. *Twas virtue, that was ex- 


poſed a ſpectacle to all the people; that was 


eated in a magnificent chariot, from whence 
ſhe inſtructed the righteous in all ages, never 
to give way to deſpair, but to retain an invin- 
cible patience. *T'was before virtue, that all 
the world bent the knee, and Joſeph was the 
herald exhorting all men to the practice of vir- 
tue, at the ſame time that the herald, who went 
before him, required this external mark of re- 
pet to be paid to the firſt miniſter of Pha- 
roah. 5 


24. Were Joſeph's dreams fulfilled, with re- 


ſpect to his brethren ? 


Anſ. They were evidently ſo, upon their 


falling proſtrate at his feet. » And Foſeph's bre- 
thren came, and bowed down themſelves before 
him with their faces to the earth. Thus was 
brought to paſs what they had been ſo appre- 
henfive of, when they knew not the intereſt 
they had in owning him for their maſter. The 


more they ſtrove. to prevent it, and make them--. 


ſelves independent of him, the more they con- 


| tributed to advance his authority. They re- 
ſolved not to fall down before him, whilſt they 


had him amongſt them; but come to ſeek him 
in Egypt, to throw themſelves at his feet. 


—Wiſd. X. 14. L Gon. li. 6. 4 
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They forſgok him, and would have taken away 
his life, when ſent to them by their father; 
but were compelled, to appear Ry him, af- 


ter a kind of reſurrection, with fear and trem- 


bling. They fall down before him after Egypt 
and rhe other nations, whoſe example they fol- 
low, and are not afraid of being rejected by 
him, becauſe they look upon him as the faviour 
of the world ; whereas they had before been 
apprehenſive. of being ſubject to him, whilſt 
they conſidered only __ own depreſſion in 
his advancement. 

Qu. What do we learn from the remorſe of 


Joſeph's brethren, for the cruel treatment they 


had ſhewn him ? 

Anſ. We ſee in their felf- accuſations both the 
force of conſcience, and the advantage of the 
holy education Jacob gave his children, which 
though not always void of offence, was {till 
never totally extinguiſhed, but revered the law, 
which condemned their actions. We are ve- 
rily guilly, P ſaid they one to another, concern- 
ing our brother, and therefore is this diſtreſs juſtly 
come upon us. Men can never entirely efface the 


ſenſe, which God has imprinted in their hearts 


of his preſence and juſtice. They will never 
ſucceed in perſuading themſelves, that ſin is in 
its nature indifferent, or was not ſeen, or will re- 
main unpuniſhed. Their fears may be removed 
ſometimes by the patience and ſilence of their 
judge, or the number of their accomplices ; but 

when vengeance comes to ſhew itſelf, they ſhall 
be the firſt to own that they have deſerved it, 
and W accomplices will then ſeem to them 


5 Cen. ali 5 b | 
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but as ſo many witneſſes, who are ready to ac- 


cuſe and confound them. 


| III. The ſecond deſcent of Facols children 150 


Egypt. Foſeph made known to his brethren. Gen. 
xiut, ali, XIV.. „ of cy both wed: 

When Jacob's children, upon their return, 
had told him all that had befell them, the impri- 


ſonment of Simeon, and the expreſs, order they 


had received of carrying Benjamin down into 


Egypt, the ſorrowful news filled him with 


grlef, and renewed. his former concern for the 
1 Joſeph. He long refuſed to let his dear 


+ 


Benjamin go, in whom alone he placed his 


whole conſolation. .. But at laſt, ſeeing there 


- 


was a neceſſity for it, and that otherwiſe both 


muſt periſh by the famine, he conſented to his 


departure upon the repeated a ſſurances his other 


children gave him, that they would bring him 
back to him. Th 0 | 


Rok. bp him. . They e 
with preſents for Joſe 


they had found in their ſacks. 4 


ſoon. as he ſaw them, 


of his houſe, Bring theſe men home, and ſlay, 


and make ready; for theſe. men ſhall eat with 


me at noon. The ſteward executed Joſeph's 


order, and brought them into his houle..  Sur- 
| 4 at this treatment, they imagined he had 


ſought for an occaſion againſt them, becauſe 


of the money they had found in their ſacks. 


They then began to. juſtify themſelves to the 


ſteward, by ſaying, they knew not how it came 


Py 


tO PBs but as a proof of their honefty, they 
had brought back the money, The ſteward 
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ph, and double the money 


cing come into Egypt, they preſented them- 
ſelves before Joſeph. As ſoon a 
and Benjamin with them, he ſaid to the ruler 
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encouraged them, bidding them not be afraid; 
that their God, and the God of their Fathers, 
had given them treaſure in their facks ; but 
that for his part, be had their money. And 
ſtraitway he brought out Simeon unto them. 

They had water then given them, and when 
they had waſhed their feet, they waited for the 
coming in of Joſeph. 

When Joſeph came home, they bowed them- 
ſelves to him to the earth, and offered him their 
_ Preſents, Joſeph having graciouſly aſked them of 
their welfare, ſaid to them, Your father, the 
old man of whom ye ſpake, is he yet alive? And 
they anſwered, Thy fervant our father is in 
good health; he is yet alive. And at the ſame 
time they bowed themſelves down to the earth 
again. Joſeph caſting his eyes upon Benjamin, 
And is this, fays he, your younger brother, 
of whom ye ſpake to me ? God be gracious, 
adds he to him, unto thee, my ſon. And Jo- 
ſeph made haſte to go out ; for the ſight of his 
brother had affected him ſo much, that he could 
no longer refrain from tears. Preſently -after 
he returned to his brethren, and having ordered 
dinner to be brought in, he ſat down to eat 
with them. 1 

When Joſeph had eaten with his brethren, 
he gave a ſecret order to his ſteward, to fill 

their ſacks with corn, and to put every man's 
money in his ſack's mouth; and put my ſilver- 
cup, fays he, in the ſack of the youngeſt. His 
ſteward obeyed, and the next morning they de- 
parted with their aſſes loaden with corn. But 
they were ſcarce got out of the town, before 
Joſeph ſent his ſteward after them, to charge 
them with ſcaling his cup. 3 were _ 
ur- 
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ſurprized to find themſelves accuſed of ſo baſe 
an action, which they had never ſo much as 


thought of. We brought back, ſaid they, the 


money we found in our ſacks mouths, how then 
ſhould we ſteal out of thy lord's houſe ſilver or 


gold? With whomſoever of thy ſervants it is 


found, let him die; and alſo we will be my 
lord's bondmen. The ſteward took them at 
their words; and ſearching their facks, begin- 


ning with the eldeſt, the cup was found! in Ben- 


Jamin's ſack. | 
They returned to the city in gent affliction, 


and went to throw themſelves at Joſeph's feet. 


After ſome reproaches, he told them, that he, 


in whoſe ſack the cup was found, ſhould con- 


tinue his ſlave. Then Judah, having aſked 


leave to ſpeak, repreſented to Joſeph, that if 


they returned to their father without: bringing 


back with them the ſon he ſo tenderly loved, 


they ſhould Kill him with ſorrow. I, adds he, 


became a ſurety for him with my father ; 2 


me therefore, I pray thee, abide in his ſtead 
a bondman to my lord : For I cannot return 
without him, leſt I ſee the evil that ſhall come 
upon my father. 

At theſe words, Joſeph could refrain him- 


ſelf no longer. He commanded all that were 


preſent to go out from him. Then, the tears 


to his brethren, I am Joſeph. Does my father 
yet live? And they could not anſwer him, 
for they were troubled at his preſence. He 


then ſpoke gently to them, and ſaid, Come 
near to me. And as they came near, I am 


Joſeph, ſays he, your brother, whom you ſold 
into ESYPt Now therefore be. not grieved and 
4, : n 
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i Of Save Ah. 
angry with yourſelves, that you ſold me hither 5 
for ſent me before you to preſerve life. 
So now it was not you that ſent me hither, 
but God. Go, tell my father, that God hath 
made me lord of all Egypt, Let him make 
haſte to come down, and he ſhall dwell near 
me; and I will nouriſh him and all his family, 
for there are yet five years more of famine. 
You ſee with your eyes, that 'tis I who am 
talking to you: Tell my father of all my glory 
in Egypt, and of all that you have ſeen; and 
make haſte to bring him down hither. And 
when he had ſaid thus, he fell upon Benjamin's 
neck, and embraced him drove. tears. And he 
kiſſed all his brethren, and after that they were 
encouraged to talk with _ 
SIE news was ſoon ſpread through the whole 
Pharaoh expre! ed his ſatisfaction in it 
to bo Jeet, and bad him preſently bring down 
all his family into Egypt. Joſeph dilinifſed 
his brethren with proviſions for their journey, 
and waggons to bring down their father, their 
wives and children. When they were come 
into the land of Canaan, they faid to Jacob, 
Joſeph your ſon is yet alive, and he a gover- 
nour over all the land of Egypt; And Jacob's 
heart fainted, for he believed them not. But at 
laſt, when he had heard all that had paſt, and 
had ſeen the waggons, and the other preſents his 
fon had ſent, he ſaid, It is enough, Joſeph my 
{on is yet alive ; $I will go and ſee him, before 
I die, He ſoon after took his journey with all 
his family, and went down into Egypt. And 
when he had paid his reſpects to che King, 
Joſeph placed him in the land of 'Goſhen, the 
moſt fruitful part of Egypt, where Jacob lived 


—_— years. ; Rx- 
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.. Joſeptrs diſcovering hütnſelf to hire 
men is the moſt affecting and tender part of 
his ſtory, but is preceded by ſtrange circum- 
ſtances. In ſhort, how can we reconcile his 
forgetfulneſs and indifference towards his father 
and brethren, whom he leaves expoſed to the 
fatal conſequences of a cruel famine, and the 
extreme ſeverity he uſes them with in calum- 
niating and impriſoning them; how, I ſay, 
Lan we reconcile all this with that goodneſs 1 
tenderneſs, which cannot help ſhewing itſelf at 
the rp time that he is uſing them thus ſe- 
verely? 


ſhould let us ſee, that there is ſome myſtery 


| concealed under the outſide of an action, Thick 


otherwiſe might offend reaſon, and a — 
to as ſentiments which nie 7 oy 15 
printed i in the heart of all mankind. 
Juoſeph fold by his brethren to the Egyp- 
tians, conſidered by Jacob as dead, forgotten 
by all his family, honoured in the mean time 
and ruling in Egypt, is inconteſtably the 
of Jeſus Chriſt, delivered into the hands of the 
Gentiles by the Jews, generally renounced by 


his own nation, put to death by their cruel 


envy, own'd and ador'd by the Gentle as their 
Saviour and their King. 

In the firſt Journey the children of Jacob 
made into Egypt, tis faid, 4 that Foſeph knew 
bis brethren, but was not known by them, This 
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is the condition of the Jews. By refuſing to 
ſubmit to Jeſus Chriſt, they ceaſed to ſee him, 


but could not free themſelves from his domi- 
nion. They read the Scriptures, and there 


they find their Lord without knowing him. 


They ſaw him, and did not receive him. He 
ſpoke to them in parables, becauſe they were 
unworthy to hear the myſteries, they refuſed to 
believe. But the veil will not always remain 
over their heart. | | 1% Fa 
During the long interval their blindneſs laſts, 
they ſuffer a cruel famine, not of material bread, 
but as the prophet had foretold, of the Word 
of God, which they are not allow'd to under- 
ſtand.  * I will ſend a famine in the land, not a 
famine of bread, ner a thirſt for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord. The land of 
Canaan is condemned to a total ſterility. The 
true bread of life is found only in Egypt. Who- 
ever would live, muſt neceſſarily go down thi- 
ther; and till Benjamin, the laſt of Jacob's 
children, and the figure of the later Jews, ap- 
pears there in perſon ; the famine will ſorely 
afflict that wretched land.  _ eur” 
. Hitherto Joſeph ſhall appear to be hard- 
hearted towards his brethren. He ſhall ſpeak 
to them, as though he knew them not, with an 
angry voice and a rigid countenance, ſ He made 
bimfelf ſtrange unto them, and ſpake roughly to 
them. *Tis thus that Chriſt has long behaved 
towards an ungrateful and blind people. He 
appears not to know his brethren according to 
the fleſh. He ſeems to have forgotten the fa- 
| thers of a faithleſs and bloody generation, 


-* Amp viii. 24-:- i Gen. xlii. 7, 1 - 
1 | et 
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concealing his affection. He could not re- 


frain from weeping ; he was obliged to turn 
aſide, to hide his face, and withdraw from time 


to time to vent his tears. The pains he took 
to conceal them, was the figure of that ſecret 
mercy hid in the boſom of God, and reſerved 
till che time appointed in his eternal counſel. 


The promiſes of God will be accompliſhed 
upon Iſrael; for his gifts are without repen- 


tance, and his truth will remain unmoved to 
all after- ages. But a juſt ſeverity ſuſpends the 
effects of a clemency, which our groans, joined 
to thoſe of the prophets, are to haſten. | 
Qu. Can Joſeph be looked upon in any 
other circumſtances of his life as the figure of 
Jeſus Chriſt ? . 1 
Anſ. There are few ſaints of the Old Teſta- 
ment, in whom God has been pleaſed to ex- 
preſs ſo many circumſtances of reſemblance 


with his ſon, as in Joſeph. The bare repeti- 
tion of them will be an evident proof of this 


_ obſervation. 


Particulars of agreement between eſs 
C Chrift and Joſeph. 


ern. Jzsus CHRIST, 
He is hated of his He is hated by the 
brethren. Jews. 


1. For accuſing them 1. For reproving 


of ſame great crime. them for their ſins. 


2, For 


155 


Vet Joſeph offered violence to himſelf in 


„ 
2. For being affec- 


tionately beloved by his 
father. 


. For foretelling his 
future glory. 


- Heis ſent by his fa- 
ther to his brethren at 
a diſtance. | | 


His brethren con- 


ſpire againſt his life. 


He is fold for twenty 
pieces of ſilver. 

He is given up into 
the hands of ſtrangers 
by his own brethren. 
Wie garment Was 
dipped in blood. 


He is condemned by 
Poriphar, without any 
one's ſpeaking in his 
behalf. 

4 ſuffers 1 in filence.. 


- Placed between two 


criminals, he foretels 
the advancement of the 
One, and the approach- 


SH 
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2. For declaringhim. 
ſelf to be the Son of 
God, and ſaying, that 
God himſelf called him 
his well-beloved Son. 

3. For foretelling, 
that they ſhould ſee him 
ſitring 2 the right hand 


of God. 


He is ſent by God 
his Father to the loſt 
ſheep of the houſe of 
Iimel. _- | 

The Jews Hs a 
deſign of putting him 
to death. 

He is fold for t 
pieces of ſilver. 

He is delivered up 
to the Romans by the 
Jews. 

The humanit | he 
was cloathed with, ſuf 
fers a bloody death. 

He is ORE” 
and no body ſpeaks in 
his defence. 


He ſuffers all kind 
of injuries and puniſh- 
ments without com- 
plaining. 

Placed between two 
thieves, he foretels the 
one, that he ſhould ga 
into paracile, and lets 


the 
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ing death of the other. 
He lies three years in 


priſon. 

He arrives at glory 
by ſufferings and hu- 
miliagions, 


Hs is ſet over the 
houſe of Pharaoh, and 


over all Egypt. ö 


Pharaoh alone is a- 
bove him. 


He was called the 
Saviour of the world. 


All 1 the knee 
before him. 


the other die impeni- 
tent. 


He lies three Gays in | 


the grave. 


It behoved that 


Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, 


and thus enter into his 


glory. 

He is made head of 
the church, and every 
creature is ade ſubject 
unto him. 

He is above eve 
creature, but ſubject to 
God, as man. 


His name of JEsus 


ſignifies a Saviour, and 
is indeed the only one 
by whom we can be 


ſaved. 


Every creature muſt 
bow at the name of 


4 Jeſus Chriſt. 


The e is in all 
lands; there is no bread 
but in Egypt, where 
Joſeph governs. 


All are ſent back to 
tion, no grace, but by 


4 ofeph by Pharaoh. 


All the neighbouring 
people come into E- 
gypt to buy corn. 


Poverty and error 


are univerſal; truth and 


grace are found only 


in the church, where 


Jeſus Chriſt reigns. 
There is no falva- 


Jeſus Chriſt. 


All nations are ad- 
. mitted into the church 
to obtain falyation. 


Jo. 


The 
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Joſeph” s brethren The Jews will one 
come to him, own him, day return to Jeſus 
fall down before him, Chriſt, own him, wor- 
and = fixed in Egypt. ſhip him, and enter 

into the church. 


In all theſe pico, and I could add ſe- 
veral others, is there any thing forced or con- 
ſtrained ? Could pure chance have poſſibly 
thrown together ſo many reſembling circum- 
ſtances, ſo different, and at the ſame time ſo 
natural ? I ſhould rather fay, that the moſt 


_ "finiſhed and reſembling portrait was likewiſe 
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the effect of mere chance. Tis plain, that an 
intelligent hand did purpoſely contrive and ap- 
ply all theſe colours to make a perfect picture, 
' and that the deſign of God in joining together 
ſo many ſingular circumſtances in the life of 
Joſeph, was to deſcribe the principal lines in 
that of his ſon. We ſhould therefore know 
the hiſtory of Joſeph but by halves, if we 
ſtopped at the bare ſurface, without ſearching 
deeper into the hidden and. myſterious ſenſe, 
which makes up the moſt eſſential part of it, 
as Jeſus Chriſt is the end of the law and of 
all the Scriptures. 
I beg the reader to obſerve, that though theſe 
particulars relating to Joſeph and Jeſus Chriſt 
are ſo extremely natural and alike, there is no 
mention made of their agreement either in the 
goſpels, or the writings of the apoſtles ; which 


ſhews, that beſides the figures, which are ex, 


P plan in the New Teſtament, there are others 
lain and evident, that we cannot reaſonably 
Joke of their containing alſo ſome myſtery. 
But we mult be W cautious and reſerved oo 
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this laſt article, eſpecially when we are inſtruct- 


ing youth, and principally inſiſt upon the fi- 
gures, which have been applied by Chriſt and 


his apoſtles. 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


The miraculous deliverance of Feruſalem 
under Hezechiah. 


TSHALL ſpeak to this fact only in the 
1 life of the holy King Hezechiah, as it is 
one of the moſt ſignal in facred hiſtory, and 
moſt proper to make us ſenſible of the omni- 
potence of God, and his watchfulneſs over 


thoſe, who place their confidence in him. And 


here: I ſhall barely point out the principal cir- 

cumſtances, which the reader may ſee at large, 

if he conſults the hiſtorical books, which give 

an account of it, and eſpecially the prophecies 
of Iſaiah, which contain a very clear and ex- 
preſs prediction of it. | 

| _ © Sennacherib, King of the Aſſyrians, was 

ſet out from Nineve with. a formidable army, 


deſigning to deſtroy utterly the city of Jeruſa- 


lem, with its King and its inhabitants. u He 


promiſed himſelf a ſure victory, and already 
inſulted beforehand the God of Jeruſalem, fay- 
ing, he would treat. him as he had done the 


Gods of all the other cities and kingdoms he 


12 Kings, xviii. 13. „ Iſai. x. 7, 15. 
pl Ml had 
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preſſion) from the end 


upon 
for aid of the King of Egypt. 
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| had conquered. „He knew: not that he was 


but an inſtrument in the hand of God, who 

called: him by an billing £ tis. the Scripture ex. 
the earth; not to de- 

ſtroy, but to correct his people. 

All oppoſition fell before the victorious arms 

of this — and in a little time he made 


himſelf maſter of all the fortified places in the 


land of Judah. * Jeruſalem was in great con- 


ſternation. Hezechiah had taken all neceſſary 
* meaſures to put the city in a condition to make 
a' vigorous reſiſtance; but he relied only upon 
the divine aſſiſtance for its deliverance. / God 
had engaged himſelf by a ſolemn and frequently 


ed promiſe to defend the city againſt the 
aſſault of the King of Aſſyria, but upon con- 
dition that the inhabitants ſhould depend only 
him, ſhould remain quiet, and not ſeek 

In returning 

and reſt ſhall ye be. ſaved, * ſaid he to them, 


in quietneſs and in confidence ſhall be your 


ftreng:h. * He had ſeveral times declared to 


them, that the ſtrength of Egypt ſhould turn 


to their ſhame and confuſion. b To render this 
prediction ſtill more ſenſible to them; he had 
obliged the prophet Ifaiah to walk naked and 


| barefoot through the midſt of Jeruſalem, de- 


claring that ſuch ſhould be the fate of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians. 
The great men, the politicians, could. not 
be RI with continuing unactive, and re- 


"x. 26, vii. 18. 3 Ver. 15. 


26. © Ver. 1—5. 
x 2 Chron. xxxii. 2, 8. I. XN. 1—6, 
? Hat. XXX. 


lying 
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lying upon the promiſe of God. < They col- 
lected a conſiderable ſum of money, and ſent 


| deputies to the King of Egypt to implore his 


aſſiſtance. Several of them even thought fit to 
retire into that country, hoping there to find 


a ſecure retreat from the evils they were threat- 


ned with. God ſeveral times blamed them for 
it by his prophet, but to no purpoſe. And 
the holy King Hezechiah was inceſſantly re- 
minding them, 4 The Lord will deliver us; 7 


ruſalem ſhall not be delivered into the hand of 


the Aſſyrians. But they hearkned not unto him. 
This holy King, fearing he had done 
wrong in breaking the treaty he had made with 
the King of Aſſyria, reſolved to free himſelf 
from all blame, and have the utmoſt right on 
his ſide, to make him full ſatisfaction. He 
therefore ſent embaſſadors to Lachiſh, and ſaid 
to him, I have offended, return from me; 
that which thou putteſt on me, I will bear. And 
the King of Aſſyria appointed Hezechiah to 


give him three hundred talents of filver, and 
thirty talents of gold. This ſum he got toge- 


ther with much difficulty, and ſent it to him. 
There was cauſe to hope, that ſuch a 
would have difarmed the rage of Sennacherib ; 
but he grew more haughty upon it, and adding 
_ perfidy to injuſtice, he ſent immediately a large 
body of troops againſt Jeruſalem, with orders 
to Rabſhakeh, who was commander in chief, 
to ſummon Hezechiah and the inhabitants to 
ſurrender, in the name of the great King, the 
King of Aſſyria. This officer diſcharged his 


a. X1X. 10. | 
2 Kings, xvili. 32, and 2 Kings, xviii, 19. 
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commiſſion in terms full of contempt for the 
King of Judah, and inſults againſt the God of 
Iſrael. When Hezechiah heard it, he rent his 
clothes, put ſackcloth upon his loins, and went 
into the houſe of the Lord; from whence he 
diſpatched his principal officers to Iſaiah, to 
tell him the infolent words of Rabſhakeh. The 
prophet - replied, You ſhall fay thus to your 
maſter, Thus ſaith the Lord, Be not afraid of 
the words which thou haſt heard, with which 
the ſervants of the King of Aſſyria have blaſ- 
hemed me. Behold, I will ſend a blaſt upon 
him, and he ſhall hear a rumour, and ſhall re- 
turn to his own land, and I will cauſe him to 
fall by the ſword in his own lande. 
un the mean time Tirhakah, King of E- 
thiopia, had ſent meſſengers to Jeruſalem, to 
aſſure the inhabitants that he was coming up to 
e their relief. And ſoon after he arrived with his 
l whole army, joined to that of the Egyptians. 
1 N Upon the firſt news that Sennacherib received 
| of it, he reſolved to march againſt him. But 
i 7 firſt he ſent his embaſſadors to Hezechiah with 
| N 1 a letter full of blaſphemies againſt the God of 
„ Iſrael. The holy King, in exceſſive grief, went 


ſtreight to the temple, ſpread this implous letter 
before the Lord, and repreſented to him in a 

N lively and pathetick prayer, that it was againſt 

| him they fought, that the glory of his name 

s |. was concerned in the affair, and that for this 
reaſon he preſumed to aſk a miracle of him, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth might know, 
'that he alone was the Lord and the true God. 
In that moment Ifaiah ſent to tell Hezekiah, 


f Iſai, xviii. 13 52 Kings, xix. . 
i - i 3 . t 
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that the Lord had heard Is prayer, ahd the city 
ſhould not even be eke gl Whom, 3 
God, addreſſing himſelf to "Sefinacherib, haſt 
thou reproached* and blaſphemed 30 "Againſt 
whom haſt thou exalted thy voice, and lift up 
thy hands on is Even againſt the Holy 
One of Iſrael. Becauſe thy rage againſt me, 
and the pet is come'up into mine ears, there- 
fore T will put my hook in thy noſe, and my 
bridle in thy lips, and T will turn [thee back 
by the way, ö which thou eameſt- 33 
The King of Ethiopia, full of dene 

in the number of his troops, thought that the 
ſight of him would ſuffice to put the Aſſyrians 
to flight, and ſet Jeruſalem free. He knew not 
the curſe which God had denounced againſt 
him, for preſuming to declare himſelf the pro- 
tector and deliverer of Jeruſalem and the peo- 

ple of God, as though both had been without 

ope or refuge, unleſs he had haſtened to take 
upon him their defence. The ſlaughter was ſo 
| greats and the flight ſo ſwift, that there was 

o perſon left to bury the dead. After this 

vittory, the King of Aſſyria carried the war 
into Egypt itſelf. All there was in diſorder and 
_ confuſion. God had taken away counſel and 
prudence from the wiſe counſellors of Egypt, 
and mingled a perverſe ſpirit in the midſt 
thereof. He deprived their leaders of all ſtrength 
and courage; ſo that they made no reſiſtance, 
and the whole country lay expoſed at the diſ- 
cretion of an avaritious and cruel Prince, who 
carried away abundance of them he „ 48 
Iſaiah had foretold. 


b If, xviii. W FIC. xx. 
M2 When 
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Ay When Sennacherib had retumed with his 
victorious troops before Jeruſalem, tis cafy to 

imagine how great the conſternation of the city 

muſt have been. They ſaw an immenſe army 
encamped at their gates, and all the nei wo 
ing country, covered. with chariots of war. The 

my. was reparing to lay fiege to the city, 

and Me Weir Fore ;Againlt the mountain of 
Sion. The time of their d truction ſeemed to 
draw . 3, but; it was that of divine mercy, 
and their deliverance. That very t (Which 
doubtleſs preceded the day appointed for dage- 

neral attack), the angel of the Lord came into 
the camp of the Aſſyrians, and ſlew an hundred 
and fourſcore and five thouſand men. Sen- 
nacherib riſing early in the morning, ſaw all 
theſe dead corpſes, and ſtreightway he returned 
to Nineve, where he was ſoon after ſlain by his 
own ſons in the = ge, and under the inſpeCtion 
of his God. 


” 


RTI ECT IORs. 
* Semuclerib the inftrument of God's anger. 


5 Imiah, foretelling the departure of Senna- 
cherib and his army, ſpeaks of God in a man- 
ner ſuitable. to the grandeur and majeſty of the 
Almighty. He needs but give the ſignal, and 
ſet up the ſtandard, and all the Princes of the 
earth repair to it. All the Kings of the world 
are but as flies in compariſon of him. All 
their Power is weakneſs in his ſight. m He 


KH. ii. , , the fly . and for the bee 
"I. vil, aÞ; x. 6,6 A. ; in the land of Afpria. 
= The Lird foall bij fr II. vii, 18. 
| kiſſes 
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to gratify their own paſſions. _ 
__ ®*Tis God himſelf, who lays open to us the 
extravagant. imaginations of Sennacherib, who 
being no more than a ſervant, thinks himſelf 


the maſter, and not ſeeing the hand which em- 


loys him, attributes all to his own, and fears 
not to ſet himſelf in the place of God. Can 
the inſtrument, ſays God, boaſt itſelf againſt 
the artiſt who makes uſe of it? Does the 
work 1 belong to the inſtrument or the 
workman ? Is it not the height of folly, that 
the inſtrument ſhould riſe up againſt the hand 


and underſtanding that employ it ? Yet thus 


did the King of Aſſyria think and act. 
: II. The great men apply to the Kings of 


Etbiopia and Egypt. 
We fee here how dangerous it is to prefer 
the views of human prudence to thoſe of faith. 
God had promiſed to deliver Jeruſalem, pro- 
vided the inhabitants would Keep themſelves 

uiet, and place their ſole confidence in him. 
Here they were to fix. But the aſſiſtance of 
God pas inyifible, and ſeemed ar a diſtance. 
The danger was preſent and increaſing every 
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day. The ſuccours of Egypt were nigh at 
hand, and ſeemed certain. According to all 
the as of hyman politicks, nothing ought to 
have been omitted towards obtaining the pro- 
tection of two ſuch powerful Kings, as thoſe of 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Beſides, would it not be | 
to tempt God, to expect a miracle? And in 
the extreme danger they were, would it not be 
folly to continue unactive? The event will 
. whether theſe politicians or Hezechiah 
reaſoned moſt Juſtly, 


III. T1 be impious ſpeeches and PAP 
| better f Sennacherib. 


* The TORE and letter of Sennacherib 4 
ſerved! y ſeem to us impious, ſenſeleſs, and de: 
teſtable in the mouth of a worm againſt the 
Majeſty of heaven. This Prince, blinded by 
his happy ſucceſs, and not knowing whence it 
aroſe, entertained the ſame-notions of the Gad 
of Judah, as of all the other Gods, whoſe 
Power, in his opinion, was bounded to certain 
regions, and ſome particular effects, and were 
capable of being overcome, notwithſtanding 
their divinity. He ſaw nothing in the God of 
Iſrael to diſtinguiſh him from the multitude of 
Gods he had conquered. His empire was en- 
cloſed within the narrow precinct of a ſmall coun- 
try, and confined to the mountains. His name 
was ſcarce known among the neighbouring na- 
tions. This God had already ſuffered the ten 
tribes to be carried away by the Kings of Ni- 
meh. He had juſt loſt all che fortified places 


3 5 
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of the tribe of Judah, which alone was left 
him; and all his dominion, all his people, 
all his worſhippers, and his whole religion 
were reduced to one ſingle city, in all outward 
appearance without any power to ſecure itſelf 
from a deſtruction which Sennacherib looked 

e. 

*Tis admirable to ſee how it pleaſes God to 
confound the inſolent pride of this Prince, who 
_ cauſed himſelf to be called the great King, the 
King by way of excellence; who conſidered him- 
ſelf as an invincible conqueror, as the lord of the 
earth, and the vanquiſner of men and gods. 
This. Prince, ſo proud and haughty, the God 
of Ifrael will treat as a wild beaft ; he will 
put a hook in his noſe, and a bridle in his 
mouth, and turn him back with diſgrace and 
infamy by the ſame way that he came trium- 
phant and glorious. This 1s the tate on hu: 
man _ 


IV. The defeat of the King if Etbiopia. 


'Tis eaſy to diſcern i in the puniſhment of the 
King of Ethiopia the jealouſy of the Lord of 
hoſts againſt any one fn ſhall pretend to be 
his rival, or to ſhare with him in glory, by 
preſuming to aſſiſt him in the preſervation of 

is inheritance, or in freeing it from difficulties | 
wherein his promiſes had too far engaged it; 
and in the fad fate of the Iſraelites, who | had re- 
courſe to Egypt, we may plainly ſee the con- 
demnation of all ſuch, as either doubt of the 
promiſes made to the church; whereof - Jeru- 
ſalem is certainly the figure, or who think 
Gat under certain difficult and dangerous cir- 
1 1 M 4 | cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, they ſtand in need of b ſtrength 
and wiſdom. 


V. The army 25 the  Aſprians cut of by the 
troying angel. 


The ſhort and plain manner, in which this 
wonderful event is told in the hiſtorical books, 
is well ſuited to the grandeur of God. And it 
came to paß that night, that the angel of the 
Lord went out, and ſmote in the camp of the A.. 
farians an hundred fourſcore and five thouſand. 
With what eaſe can God bring down the pride 
of an haughty Prince, deſtroy ſo many brave 
officers, and exterminate ſo numerous and for- 
midable an army? It coſts him but a blaſt : 
T will ſend, ſaid he, a blaſt upon him, and be 
ſhall return into his own land. 

But the ſublimity that is found in the pro- 
pher's ſtyle, who foretold all the circumſtances 
of this great event, '1s no leſs worthy the Di- 
vine Majeſty, who here diſplayed his omnipo- 
tence in ſo wonderful a manner. What noble 
ideas do the expreſſions of Iſaiah preſent to us? 

p When all ſeemed deſperate, I will change the 
face of affairs in a moment, ſaid the Lord, it 
Hall be at an inſtant, ſuddenly, When the ene- 
mies of Jeruſalem, who — not that they 
act by my commiſſion, ſhall think themſelves 
maſters, I will make them as ſmall as the duſt 

in one night. I will ſcatter them as a whirl- 
wind. They ſhall find no general in the morn- 
ing, not one officer with his company; and 
the confidence they had that 9 was 


» Ia, xx 5, 8. 3 
| * 
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theirs, ſhall be like the imagination of an h 

man in his dream, who thinks that he eats, 
wakes and finds himſelf empty. It fhall even 
be as when a hungry man dreameth, and behold 
he eateth ;, but he awaketh, and his ſoul is 


Empty. . | 
| The ſenſeleſs pride of Sennacherib, his im- 
pious blaſphemies, awaken the Lord, who ſeemed 
as though he were aſleep. And then they un- 
derſtood the full force and energy of thoſe 
words, 4 Now will I ariſe, now will I be en. 
 alted, now will I lift up myſelf. From his throne 
and ſanctuary upon mount Sion God ſends forth 
lightnings and thundrings ; from his altar in 
Jeruſalem, the ſacred furnace where a perpetual 
fire burns to his glory, proceeds an avenging 
flame to devour his enemies. * Thus ſaith the 
Lord, whoſe fire is in Sion, and whoſe furnace is 
in Feruſalem. e | 

In ſhort, f Ifaiah deſcribes the ſurpriſing maſ- 
ſacre of a whole army offered up to the juſt 
vengeance of a jealous God ſo unworthily in- 
ſulted as a publick and ſolemn ſacrifice. The 
hand of the Lord, fays the Prophet, ſhall 
{mite and ſcatter, and univerſally deſtroy. The 
terrible noiſe of his thunder ſhall be to him 
and his ſervants, whom he undertakes to de- 
fend, as an agreeable concert of tabrets and 
harps, and other inſtruments of muſick, which 
upon great feaſts accompany the oblation of 
ſacrifices ; and the Aſſyrians facrificed to his 


fai. xxxaii. 10. The ** tenant, je ſignalerai me 
: * * grandeur, je ferai eclater 
part of the beawty of this, ma puiſlance.” | 
y not repeat: the cord r If. xxxi. 8, 9. | 
now. © Je me i main- © If. xxx. 30, 32. 
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vengeance ſhall be to him as a ſolemn victim. 
Auditam faciet Dominus gloriam vocis ſue, & 
terrorem brachii ſui oſtendet in comminatione fu 
roris, & flamma ignis devorantis ; allidet in tur - 


bine & in lapide grandinis. A voce enim Domini 


pavebit Aſar, virgd percuſſus. Et erit tranſitus 
virge fundatus, quam requieſcere faciet Dominus 
fuper eum tympants, & cytharis; & in bellis 
præcipuis expugnabit eos, The original term is 
proper to ſacrifices, and the paſſage may be 
tranſlated thus, & bellis or certamine, quod ſa- 
criſicio ſolenni ſimile erit, expugnabit eos. 


VI. Reaſons of God's patience in bearing with 
Sennacherib, and his ſlowneſs in the deliverance 
of Feruſalem. Po 5 


| No one knows the deſigns of God before 
they are executed; and whilſt they are accom- 


pliſhing, tis impoſſible to point out where 


numberleſs events will end, whereof we can nei- 
ther perceive the connection, the uſes, nor mo- 


tives, and which ſeem as though they would 
carry along with them an univerſal ruin. 


When the publick evils began to ſhew them- 
{elves in the time of Hezechiah, they ſeemed 
to be extreme. When all the country was ru- 
ined, and the cities deſtroyed, they looked as 
though they were irreparable, and incapable of 
remedy. But when Jeruſalem ſaw the formi- 
dable army of the Aſſyrians at their gates, the 
famine and the peſtilence raging within, and 
all human hope. cut off by the defeat of the 
Egyptians, who were coming up-to their re- 
lief; it then ſeemed idle to expect a miraculoys 
protection, ſince God had oppoſed all out- 


ward 


— 


Re”. 
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ward means of ng and declared in favour of 


the enemy. 
A weak faith was unable to hold out undes 


ſo 55 a trial, and thoſe who had the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt perſevering were aſtoniſhed at the 
 Nowneſs wherewith God fulfilled his promiſes, 
and ſurprized at his patience in ſuffering all to 


periſh, and be almoſt in a condition of not be- 
ing the better for his aſſiſtance. But it belongs 
not to the clay to judge of the time that 1s ta- 
ken up in the faſhioning it. The firſt ſtrokes 
of the chiſel do not pol liſh a ſtone, or form a 
beautiful ſtatue ; nor is it a moderate fire that 


will melt and purify gold. God attends to his 
own wiſdom and mercy, and not to the thoughts 


of man, in finiſhing his work. He leaves it 
not imperfect, in compliance with their ſhort 
views, or impatience; he perſeveres in his de- 
ſign, though he deſpiſes not the groans and 


tears of his ſervants, till all that he has reſolved 
is accompliſhed. 


He then lays aſide all the preparations, 
ſprings, and movements he made uſe of, whilſt 
he was upon it. He ſtops the hands which he 


conducted; he ſuſpends the action of the in- 


ſtruments, "which are now no longer ſervice- 


able; he permits not the chiſel to cut the figure 


that is thoroughly perfected; and he breaks in 
pieces abundance of materials, that were em- 
ployed only for a ſeaſon. . 

was thus God dealt with Sennacherib. He 
uſed him as an inſtrument to corre& his peo- 


ple, and purify Jeruſalem. After he had re- 
duced the city to a ſmall number of righteous 


rſons, who were deeply humbled under his 
afflicting hand, he then thought of —_— 


6 
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the blaſphemies of that Prince, whoſe pride had 
led him into impiety. When the Loxd hath per- 
formed his whole work upon mount Sion, and on 
Jeruſalem, then, ſaith he, I will puniſb abe fruit 
of the ſtout heart of the King of Aſſyria, and the 
glory of bis high looks. | 


VII. Truft in God the prevailing character 
| FEE; 1 


Tis remarkable, that the Holy Ghoſt, the 
ſole good judge of real merit, in drawing the 
character of fo holy a Prince as Hezechiah, 
reſts ſatisfied with ſaying, that he truſted in the 
Lord God of Ifrael : * 1» Domino Deo Trae! 
' fperavit, The Scripture adds, that he carried 
this virtue farther than any of the Kings of 
Judah, who came after him, or went before 
him, Faith indeed was never put to ſo long 
and ſo ſevere a trial. All was againſt him. It 
looked like folly to wait any longer for the aſ- 
. ſtance of heaven, when all was deſperate, and 
to refyſe upon a ſingle man's word either to ſub- 
mit to the King of Aſſyria, or to implore any 
foreign aid. But depending ſtrongly, upon the 
word of God, he continued firm, as though 
he had ſeen the inviſible, and relied upon the 
promiſe by the immobllity of an unvariable 
| he without fuffering himſelf to be enfeebled 
by any of the moſt preſſing motives. The 
event juſtified his conduct. When the pro- 
tection of God was manifeſted at laſt by the 
entire deſtruction of the army of the Aſſyrians, 
he who the night before was looked upon by 
all as weak and ſenſeleſs, was now on a ſudden 
= 2 9 xviii. 5. 


in 
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in the eyes of the ſame judges become, the wi- 
ſeſt man in the wor! 1, Ir. having truſted in the 
Almighty. Thus it will always be, and who- 
ſoever ſhall put their truſt in God, ſhall never 
be confounded. „ 


VIII. The deliverance of Feruſalem the figure. 
5 of the church. Wo bean 


} 77 


22 


The principal advantage to be drawn, from 
chis 3 _ compare what here befel Je- 
ruſalem with what has befallen the church in 
all ages, to ſee its dangers, its remedies, and 
the promiſe of a certain victory over all its ene- 
mies. One verſe of the ſeventh Palm 

which is undoubredry prophetcth and reſt 

this event, may aſſiſt us in making the com- 
pariſon. Wall about Sion, and go round about 
ber, and tell the towers. thereof, Tis the Pro- 
phet that ſpeaks in the name of the Prince and 
the heads of the people, who after ſo ſudden 
and miraculous a deliverance, exhort the reſt 
of the citizens to go round Jeruſalem within 
and without, to be witneſſes themſelves of the 
good condition of the fortifications. See, ſaid 
they to them, whether the enemy has made fo 
much as one ſingle breach, if they have broke 
down one tower, or can boaſt of any advan- 
tage gained over the vigilance and ſtrength of 
him, who is the protector of it. u Circum- 
datur Sion, & circuite cam; numerdte turres 


The church, from its birth, has oſten been at- 
tacked, beſieged on every ſide, and to all out- 


So &. — tramſlates this verſe. 


ward 
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ward appearance ready to periſh. But all its 
enemies have had the fate of Sennacherib; and 
after many feats and troubles, her faith has re- 
thained always pure, her doctrine has revailed 
over all errors, her foundations have been um- 
ſhaken, and ſhe has never been found 9, have 
ſuffered any loſs, or been obliged to give up 
any of her tenets; ' or to depart from the antient 
tradition, which ſerves her as a rampart againſt 
her enemies, which mutually ſucceed one an- 
other 4 1 
Thus it Will be in all a 8 el it uin be a | 
"misfortune, to attack the church, or to 
lb air of God's protection of it, and to think 
it Kands in need of human fuccour to defend it. 
All thoſe, who thought thus of Jeruſalem, pe- 
Tiſhed ; but the faith of thoſe, who waited for 
God's aſſiſtance, and did not doubt of his pro- 
miſes, ſaved them, and enriched them With the 
pon] of their enemies. 
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ARTI CL E the F O R T H, 
Prophecies. 

Wise may diſtinguiſh prophecies into two : 

Some are purely ſpiritual, and relate only 

to Jeſus Chriſt and the church. Of this ſort is 

the firſt and moſt antient of all, when God, 


0 Gen. i Ui. 15. | 
| after 
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after Adam's fall, curſed the ſerpent, and de- 
clared that the feed of the woman ſhould bruiſe 
his head, i. e. the Saviour of the world, who 
ſhould one day come to deſtroy the power of 
the devil. Such alſo were thoſe.of * Jacob, 
who ſpecifies the time of the Meſſiah's coming, 
and of y Daniel, who points out in a very par- 
ticular manner the expreſs time of the Meſſiah's 
ſuffering, and the conſequences of his death. 
There are prophecies of another kind, which 
we may call hiſtorical, that foretell temporal 
events; and theſe-are uſually a prediction and 
figure of other events, which are more impor- 
tant and ſpiritual. We have ſeen ſeveral of 
this ſort in the hiſtory of Sennacherib, whereef 
the prophet Iſaiah had long before ſpecified 
abundance of circumſtances, which are not to 
be met with in the hiſtorical books. There is 
another very famous prediction in the ſame 
prophet, concerning the conqueſt of Babylon 
by Cyrus, who is expreſly mentioned by name 
two hundred years before he was born, and 
foretelling the deliverance of the people of the 
Jews. It is eaſily diſcernable, that theſe two 
great events, which include almoſt all the pro- 
phecies of Iſaiah, the miraculous deliverance of 
Jeruſalem under King Hezechiah, and the con- 
queſt of Babylon, with the ſubſequent delive- 
rance of the Jews in captivity there, were the 
figure and pledge of other events relating to re- 
ligion. 
One might refer to a third ſort of prophecies 
what I am now going to explain, whereof one 
part is purely hiſtorical, and the other purely 


* Gen. xlix, 10. Dan. ix. 24, 27. 
| ” ſpiri- 
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ſpiritual. *Tis the famous prediction of Daniel, 
occaſioned by the image made up of different 
metals. I make choice of this before any of 
the reſt, as it peculiarly relates to that branch 
of profane hiſtory I ſhall preſently treat of. 


PIT 


1 


HE PROPHECY. OF DANIEL, 
Occafioned by the flatue made up of different 


HILST Daniel was yet very young, the 
King of Babylon had a myſterious dream, 
of which he loſt the diſtin& idea, but preſerved 
notwithſtanding a confuſed notion of it, that 
troubled him. - He required therefore of the 
wiſe-men of Babylon, that they ſhould tell him 
what it was he had forgot, and withal give 
him the interpretation of it, under the penalty 
of being put to death, in caſe they did not do 
it. Daniel, who was included in the general 
order with three young Hebrews, who were 
expoſed to the fame dangers with him, had 
recourſe to prayer, and learnt by * divine reve- 
lation what he. could not know by any natural 
means, and * all. the wiſe-men of Babylon had 
agreed was otherwiſe impoſſible to be known. 
« Thou, O Kang, then ſays Daniel to him, 
c ſaweſt, and behold a great image: this great 
„image, whoſe brightneſs was excellent, 
« before thee, and the form thereof was ter- 


7 Dan. ii. 19, 28. — - 
| rible. 
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cc rible. This image's head was of fine gold, 
cc his breaſt and his arms of ſilver, his belly 
« and his thighs of braſs, his legs of iron, his 
«« feet part of iron and clay. Thou 
C ſaweſt, till that a ſtone was cut out without 
« hands, which ſmote the image upon his feet, 
< that were of iron and clay, and brake them 
< to pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, 
« the braſs, the ſilver and the gold broken to 
cc pieces together, and became like the chaff 
c of the ſummer threſhing-floors, and the wind 
« carried them away, that no place was found 
_ « for them; and the ſtone that ſmote the image 
„ became a great mountain, and filled the 
„ Whole earth.“ „ Ä “CCC 
Io this firſt revelation Daniel added the in- 
terpretation of the dream. Thou, O King, 
ſaid he, art this head of gold; and after thee 
«« ſhall ariſe another kingdom inferior to thee, 
«« which ſhall be of ſilver; and another third 
« kingdom of braſs, which ſhall rule over the 
* whole earth. And the fourth kingdom ſhall 
e be ſtrong as iron; and as iron breaketh in 
« pieces and ſubdueth all things, ſhall it break 
ein pieces and bruiſe.” He then explains 
what was meant by the feet being part of iron 


| and part of clay, and thus goes on, And in 


« the days of theſe Kings ſhall the God of 
% heaven ſet up a kingdom, which -ſhall not 
e be deſtroyed ; and the kingdom ſhall not be 
« left to other people, but it ſhall break in 
« pieces and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and 
«c. it ſhall ſtand for ever.. 
This prophecy of Daniel's has two parts, 
and may be conſidered as hiſtorical and ſpiri- 
tual, In the firſt he plainly points out the four 
Vor, III. N Kgreat 
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great monarchies; of the Babylonians, where 
Nabuchodonoſor was actually reigning; of 2 


Medes and Perſians; of the Y Greeks and M 
cedonians; and of the Romans; and the dety 


brder of their ſuccęſſion is a proof of it. Ih - © 


the ſecond he deſcribes the kingdom of Chriſt, 
or the church, in magnificerit terms, which was 
to ſurvive the ruin of all the reſt, and to 
r Ig to all eternity. | 
A Chriftian maſter in explaining theſe pro- 
hecies, ſhould be very careful to make youth 
nfible of the evident proof they contain of 


| the truth of their religish. For whence could 


Daniel learn this faceeMon and order of dif- 
ferent monarchies? b Who could diſcover to 
Him the change of empires, but he who is Lord 
both of empires and ſeaſons, who has fixed all 
things by his decrees, and reveals the know- 
ledge of them to whom he pleaſes by a _— 
natural light. 
As youth are alſo to be inſtructed in pro- 
phane hiſtory, it will be expedient, upon occa- 
on of the prophecy I have juſt mentioned, to 


take notice, that the ſame prophet has © elſe⸗ 


here aſſigned the four great monarchies under 
the figure of four beaſts; and to dwell ſome 
time upon another prediction mentioned in the 
following chapter, relating to Alexander the 
Great, which" is one of the cleareſt and moſt 
er e ew in FUR whole Soriptire.” SC 


4 


* e 3 "things, and the Jight diwelleth 
the ſea ns, he B Kings with him. Pan. "Il. 21, 22. 


An jetterh' he re. * Chap. vii. l 
a, th Trp fart f rm F1« 
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Tue prophet, © after [vn expreſſed the 
monarchies of the Perſians Macedonjans 
uuder the figure of two beaſts, © thus clearly ex- 
plains himſelf: The ram, which thou ſaweſt, 
« having two horns, are the Kings of Media 
« and Perſia ; and the rough 8 the King 
4 of Grecia; and the great horn that is he- 
& tween his eyes, is the firſt King.” | 
What can the moſt obſtinate incredulity ob- | 
50 to a prophecy ſo clear and evident as Obie? 2 
By what means did Daniel ſee that the empire 
of the Perſians was to be deſtroyed by that of 
the Greeks, which was ſo ablolutely impro- 
bable ? How could he know the rapidity of 
Alexander's conqueſts, which he deſcribes ſo 
beautifully by ſaying, * that he touched not the 
earth? non tangebat terram? How could he 
know, 8 that Alexander would have no fon to 

8 fucceed him ? that his empire. would be divided 
into four principal kingdoms ! ? that his ſucceſſors 
would be of his own nation and not of his 
kindred 7 and that out of the ruins of a mo- 
narchy ſo e raiſed, ſhould be formed 


: e Ver. 20, 21. | 


had two horns, and the two * Ver. 0 
horns were hi b, But one Was  E84hd a mighty Kg Ball 
higher khan the other . . . . . fland up, that ſhall rule with 


And behold an he-goat came great dim inimm. . . and his. 
from the Weſt, on the face of kingdom ſhall be 8 * 
tbe wwhale earth, and touched fhall be divided towards t 
tot the grand... . And fiir <vindi "of hiaven; and 
hen he was come cloſe to the not 10 his poſterity, nar accord: 
ram, he was moved with ing 10 bis dominion, uh 
choker againſt him. and caſt. be ruled. Dan. xi.» 34 | 
him down to the ground, and Four king doms ail and | 
famped upon him with bis up out of the nation, but not in 


Feet. Dan. vili. 3, 4. (in powers Dan. viii. 22: 
N 2 = diſtinct 
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diſtinct eſtates in the Eaſt and Weſt, the North 
and South? 5 way wy 
In explainin this prophecy to „„ 
muſt BE i. to obe Im wk hat h Jo- 
ſephus the hiſtorian ſays upon the occaſion of 
Alexander's entry into Jeruſalem. This Prince 
advanced towards the city in great indigna- 
tion againſt the Jews, who had declared in fa- 
vour of Darius, and affifted him with their 
troops. The high-p rieſt Jaddus, in conſequence 
| of a revelation which had been made him, went 
in proceſſion to meet Alexander, cloathed in ; 
his pontifical robes, with all the other prieſts in 1 
their proper veſtments, and the Levites in white. 5 
As ſoon as Alexander faw him, he bowed down 7 
himſelf to the ground before him, and wor- 
ſhipped the God whoſe miniſter he was, and 
whoſe venerable name he bore on his forehead. | 
And whilſt all around him were aſtoniſhed at s 
fo farpriſing a ſpectacle, the King declared, 
that the God of = Jews had appeared | to him 
in Macedonia, in the fame habit his high-prieſt 
wore, had encouraged him to croſs the Hel- 
leſpont, and aſſured him he would march 
at the head of his army, and ſecure him the | 
«conqueſt of the Perſian empire. Alexander, 
ſurrounded by the prieſts, entered Jeruſalem, 
went up into the temple, and offered facrifices 
to God in the manner the high-prieſt directed. 
He then ſhewed him the book of Daniel, in 
which it was written, that a Grecian Prince 
ſhould — the empire of the Perſians, which | 
om Alexander infinite Con KEY | 
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Though this were only a matter of bare cu- 
riolity, 10 agreeable and entertaining a piece of 


hiſtory, ſuch evident and ſurpriſing prophecies, 
might well deſerve to be laid before youth. 


But how much may it turn to the ſervice of re- 
ligion, to make them obſerve the wonderful 
harmony and connection it has pleaſed God to 
place between the different predictions of the 
prophets, whereof ſome, as I have already ta- 
ken notice, are bf uſe to confirm the reſt, and 
all together form a degree of evidence and con- 
viction, which nothing can - withſtand'/? And 
with this reflection I ſhall conclude ty article 
beers ps e Tr Den s 


Rrrrrerion upon he prophecies. Wo 


If the prophets had only foretold events at a 
diſtance, mankind muſt have waited long, be- 


fore they, could know whether they -were pro- 


phets or no, and they could have had no au- 
thority in their life-time. 
If on the other ſide, they had foretold. goly 


events, that were nigh at hand, they might 


have been ſuſpected of coming at the know- 
ledge of them by natural means, and there 
might have ſeemed the leſs reaſon to VeleVes 
that they ſpoke by the ſpirit of God. 

And if there had been no connettion. herwixe 
the neighbouring, and diſtant events by the pre- 


dictions which were to be accompliſhed during 
that interval; the diſtance between the two ex- 
tremes would have cut off the advantage of 


their prophecies, whilſt the firſt were ot, 
and the laſt not 3 * 
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By the accompliſhment” of the firſt the pro- 
phet * a juſt authority, and induced an 
of the fulfilling of the next. 


added to his authority a certain aſſurance, that 
his knowledge came from God, and that what 


was revealed with reference to the moſt diſtant 
times, would as infallibly come to paſs, as what 


had been 'foretold concerning the earlier ages. 
The publick monuments atteſted what was al- 
ready. fulfiPd, the memory of it was handed 
don to the children; and theſe connecting 
prog fell our in their days with what had: fallen 
in the times of their fathers, left to their 
Pelterity a profound veneration for the p 


who had foretold it, and a firm confidence that 


all that was contained in the reſt of their pre- 
dictions would as certainly be accompliſhed. 
Thus their books have deſervedly been looked 
Dn as divinely inſpired.” The 
and fuited to the capacity of all - pankind, 
They gave one to what was to come from 
what they ſaw at preſent. - They were perſuaded 
the reyehtion came from God, becauſe it Was 
infallible, and paſſed all human underſtanding ; 
and they ' would have made the quite oppo- 
ite  cohcluſion, if any of the events had not 
anſxered up to the prediction. Hear now 
<« this word, that J ſpeak in thine ears“ i aid 
che prophet 


che people. The prophets 
v before me and before thee of old, prophe- 
«© fied'beth againſt many countries, and againſt 
t. art ee 55 war, and * evil, and 


herne ift 7, 8, 9. | 
vi T of 


Py) 


LE 


Theſe 


Jeremiah to a man that pretended 
do be ſent from God, „ and in the ears of all. 
, that have been 
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4 of peſtilence. The prophet, which prophe- 
cc ſjeth of peace, when the word of the pro- 


* phet ſhall come to paſs, then ſhall the 
chr duly 


e phet be known, | that the eric hath 


« ſent him.” | 
This then was. their rule; a rule. 1 and 


eaſy, as capable of being certainly. applied by 


the common people as perſons of greater abili- 
ties and wherein it was not poſſible bi FG 


"The fi little time gr ordinary ſtudies 
does not allow a great 9 75 pr og 


„% „ 


5 e 
tical or prop hetical facts to ER Jained t 8 


choice was made of them, IF they We re 115 
upon reading ſome few every year, theſe 


were attended with ſuch reflections, as are mfr 


to their underſtandings, this ſmall number, I 
think, might very much contribute to inſtil 


into them a great reyerence for religion, give 
them a taſte for the Holy Scriptures, and —.— 


them with what ſpirit and principle they cug 


one day to read them when they ſhall ave 


leiſure. 
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SHALL here follow the ſame order I ob- 

I ſerved in treating of facred hiſtory ; that is, 

II I ſhall firſt lay down ſomt principles, which 
may be uſeful to dire& youth in the ſtudy of 
profane hiſtory ; and then I ſhall apply them 

to ſome particular facts by the reflections I ſhall 
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ji Rules and principles for | the fudy of | 
e OO SORE InP." <2 Vf» 


1 principles may be reduced to ſix 

or ſeven: To reduce this ſtudy to order 
and method: To obſerve what relates to uſages 
and cuſtoms: Principally to enquire aſter the 
truth: To endeavour to find out the cauſes of 
the riſe and fall of empires, the victory or loſs . 
2 — 2 2 of the like nature: To 
ſtudy the character of the people and men 
mentioned in hiſtory: — to lach in- 
ſtructions as concern manners and the conduct N 
of life: and laſtly, carefully to take notice of ? 
every thing that relates to religion, : 
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Sxer, I. 


"ls and method neceſſary fir lach 
2 "DFE e Dil | 


One * which may very much erden 
to the bringing this ſtudy into order and me- 
thod, is to divide the whole body of an hiſtory 
into certain parts and intervals, which/at once 


lay before the mind a kind of general plan of 
the whole hiſtory, point out the principal events, 


and let us into the ſeries and duration of them: 
Theſe diviſions muſt not be too many, leſt they 
throw us into confuſion and obſcurity. 

Thus the whole time of the Roman hiſtory 


from Romulus to Auguſtus,” which takes in ſe- 
'ven hundred and twenty three Vears, e be 


divided into five parts. 
An. U. C. 1. The firſt is the reians' of thi 


ſeven Kings, which | laſted two hundred and 


forty four years. 
7 The ſecond 1s Foe the eſtabliſhment of 


f the conſuls to the conqueſt of Rome, and takes 


in an hundred and twenty years. It includes 
the eſtabliſhment of the Onluls the tribunes of 
the people, the decemvirs, the military tribunes 
vel. conſular Poren the Hege' and conqueſt of 
8 | 
364. The third i is from the ſacking of Rome 
to the firſt Punick war, and takes in an hun- 
dred and twenty four years. It includes the 
conqueſt of Rome by the Gauls, the war with 
the . Lone againſt Pyrehvs: et] TIA 


3 e 
An. 
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. c. 488. The fourth is from the be- 


ginning of the firſt Punick war to the end of the 
third, and takes in an hundred and twenty years. 


It includes the firſt and ſecond Punick wars, the 
wars againſt Philip King of Macedon, Antio- 


chus King of Alia, Perſeus the laſt King of 
' Macedon, the Numantines in Spain : and laſt- 


D ended with the 
858. The 66h i from the deen of Car 


takes | 
war of Achain and the deſtruction of Corinth; 
| nec troubles raiſed by the Gracchj, 

the wars againſt  Jugurtha, the Allies, and 
Mithridates; the civil wars between Marius and 
Sylla, between Cæſar and Pompey, between 
Anthony and Octavius. This laſt war ended 
with the battle of Actium, (I. C. 723.) and 


the ſovereign power er conferred on Octavius, who 
aſterwards was ſirnamed Auguſtus. 


I have already taken notice, hilft treating 
3 of the uſe we ſhould: make of 
chronology ; and ſhall forbear to repeat what I 
have alregly fd upon 2 & 
Geography alſo is abſoknely neceſſary 

the boys, and for want of learning it when they 
are young, abundance of perſons continue ig- 
norant of it all the reſt of their lives, and ex- 
poſe themſelves to ſuch miſtakes upon this ar- 
Ticle, as make them A. One quar- 
een regalpely enn every dey. in this 
ſtudy, is enough to make them perfect in it. 
After the general principles are explained to 


* * muſt never be ſuffered to paſs by 
any 
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any conſiderable town, or any river mentioned 
in their authors, without ſhewing their places 
1 the 2 They muſt Lark. likewiſe to 
int out 

—— to other Pons that are ſpoke of, Thug 
they will ſay that Evreux lies Weſt of Paris, 
Chalone ypon Marne on the Eaſt, Amiens gn 
the North, and Orleans on the South,” 


muſt. trace the rivers from their ſource to 12 


place where they throw themſelves inth the ſea, 

or ſome greater river, and point gut Deas _ 

derable towns, that lie in chi pſig 

they are tolerably well inſtru they 1 

made to travel over a map, or be taught 45 
word of mouth, by aſking them, for initance, 

what rout they would take to go from Paris to 


Conſtantinople, and. ſo of the other POTS 


To make this ſtudy more pleafant and 


able, it would be well to join to it certain as | 
ſtories, which, might ſerve to. fix an' idea of 
the towns more firmly in the minds of youth, 


and by the by would teach them a great many 

curious matters. Theſe are to be met with in 
| ſeveral geographical treatiſes, which are wrote 
in French; and the maſters may uy ern 
ſuch as they ſhall like beft. 


Sxcr. 


ſituation of every city with refer 
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Sven. . 


be To re heh relates to the laws, man- 


ners, and cuſtoms of countries. 


Tin matter of great conſequence, whillt wh! 
are upon the ſtudy of hiſtory, to take notice of the 
2 uſages of evg the i „dolles, 1 Le | 
ve manners 0 1 t- 
1 Ke of ſieges, Ne ending” towns, 
1 building ſhips, and failing ; the ceremonies 
of their marriages, funerals, and facrifices; in 
a word, whatever relates to cuſtoms and anti- 
Perle, A ſhall have occaſion to oy more of 

What 1 have hitherto taken notice of is, if 
I may ſo fay, but the carcaſe of hiſtory, the 


obſervations I am going to make are in a man- 


ner. the foul of it, and- contain the moſt uſeful 
hare of this nud. | ” 17 


„8 E Or. . 
Principal ly to enquire C9 truth,” 


What makes the moſt eſſential lies 
and indiſpenſable duty of an hiſtorian, points 
out at the ſame time what ſhould be the prin- 
cipal care of every reader of hiſtory, 4 Now 
we all know, that *tis principally 1 of 


Fg KD neſcit primam eſſe ſuſpicio gratiæ fi in ſcri- - 
hiſtoriz legem, ne quid falſi bendo, ne qua ſimultatis. Lib. 
dicere audeat ; dände ne 2. de Orat. u. 62. 

12 veri non audeat; ne qua 


an hiſtorian, that being free from all paſſion 
and prejudice, he ſhould not preſume to ad- 
vance any falſhoods, and have always courage 
to ſpeak the truth. Negligences in his ſtyle 
may be paſſed over, but want of ſincerity is in- 
excuſable ; * and herein lies the difference be- 
_ tween an hiſtory and a poem. As the princi- 
pal end of a poem is to divert the reader, it 
_ neceſſarily ſhocks and offends him, if it wants 
art or elegance; whereas an hiſtory, however 
written, is always ſure to give pleaſure, if it is 
true, as it fatisfies a deſire natural to mankind, 
| who are fond of knowing, and always curious 
in enquiring after ſomething new, but can't 
bear to be put off with falſhood inſtead of 
truth, or idle imaginations for real facts. Thus 
we ſee that hiſtorians, to gain credit with their 


readers, generally begin with profeſſing an exact 
and ſcrupulous ſincerity, equally exempt from 


love and hatred, hope and fear, as may be par- 
ticularly obſerved in Salluſt and Tacitus. = 
Truth therefore is to be ſought for in hiſ- 
tory, before any other conſideration. Good 
writers have reaſon to uſe their endeavours to 


render it more agreeable, by ſtriving to em- 


belliſh and ſet it off; and a ſkilful maſter is 


not wanting to point out all the graces and 


beauties, which are met with in an hiſtorian ; 
a Intelligo te, frater, alias parva gratia, niſi eloquentia 


in hiſtoria leges obſervandas fit ſumma : hiſtoria quoquo 
putare, alias in pocmate : modo ſcripta delectat. Sunt 


quippe cùm in illa ad verita- 


tem cuncta referantur, in hac 
| ad delectationem pleraque. 
Tic. lib. 1. de leg. 3. 40 5. 
Orationi & carmini eſt 


enim homines natura curioſi, 
& qualibet nuda rerum cog- 


nitione capiuntur, ut qui ſer · 


munculis etiam fabelliſque 
ducantur. Plin. Ep. 8. lib. 5. 


but 


— — Ry 
— 4 


— 9 — — 


Of Profane ifi. 
but he does nor ſuffer his fholars to be led aſide 


by a vain ſhety of words, to prefer flowers to 
fruits; de leſs attentive to than outward 


ornament, and ſet a greater value upon the elo- 
of an hiſtorian, than upon his exactneſs 


and fidelity in relating facts. 1 in the 


1986 


character he draws of a Greek hiſtorian, teaches 
us thus to diſtinguiſh in a few words. The 
4. * f of Clitarchus, ſays he, is valued for 
4 its ſtyle; and diſeſteemed for its want of ve- 
tt racity.” Clitarchi Tn: ingenium, Fides 
infamatunr. | 
We muſt therefore caution youth to be upon 
their guard when they read ſuch hiſtories as 
were written in the life-time of the Princes, 
whoſe ſtory they give, as it ſeldom happens that 
they are diftated by truth only, but are too 
much influenced by a deſire of pleaſing a perſon 
in power. The beſt. Princes are not always 
inſenſible to flattery, and there is a fecret thirſt 
after praiſe and glory implanted in all mankind, 
which ſhould render fuch hiſtories ſuſpected. 
But if flattery makes an hiſtorian contemprible, 
detraction muſt make him odious. Both, f fays 
Tacitus, are equally injurious to truth ; but with 
this difference, we eaſily defend ourſelves againſt 
the one, as it is hateful to all the world, and 
borders upon flavery ; and we readily give 
way to the er as it ver us by a falſe 


1 Veritas cs modis pronis auribus acc ecipiuntar, 
infraQta . . . . libidine aſſen- quippe adulationi fcedum cri- 
tandi, aut rurſus odio adver- ſervitutis, malignitati 
Fus domi nantes Sed Ela ſpecies libertatis ineſt. 
_  ambitionem ſeriptoris facile . ee lib. 1. cap. I, 

averſeris : obtrottatio & livor — 5 


image 
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image of liberty, and finds an ee 
tance into the mind. 

There afe ſome hiſtorians, that are very de- 
ſerving in other reſpects, who through the bad 
taſte of the age they lived in, or too great ofe- 

dulity, have interſperſed abundance of fables 


in their writings, as . obſerves of wont 


dotus and Th 

Such, for inflates, is what the fart 
of the birth of Cyrus, which I — ming 
ſion to ſpeak to hereafter, We exeuſe atriqui- 
ty, v fays Livy, for rather chuſing to give us 
ſtrange ſtories than true ones, and endeavouring 
to embelliſh and adorn the original of great 


towns and empires with ſuch fictions as are 
more ſuitable to fable than hiſtory. But we muſt 
aceuſtom the boys, when they are Put _ 


reading ſuch fort of authors, to 
tween the true and falſe; and muſt alſo lt 
them, that both in reaſon and equity they are 


not to reject all a writer ſays, becauſe of . : 


miſtakes, nor give credit to every ſtory, be- 
caufe many things are true, which he relates. 
This love for truth, which we ſhould en- 
dea vour to inſti] into them, as much as poſſi- 
ble, may be of great ſervice to — them 
| from a bad taſte, which was 
prevalent, I mean, that of reading romances 
and fabulous tales, which by degrees extinguiſh 
the loye and taſte of truth, and make the mind 
incapable of attending to ſuch uſeful and fe- 
rious lectures, as l more to the reaſon than 
the imagination. 


Lib. I. @ lay. 1 5. Le © Io Prof db v 
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It is the peculiar p of our age, that as 
ſoon as they were ſupplie 
lations of the famous writers of antiquity, or 


ſuch modern performances as were deſerving of 
their application, they preſently gave up all 


- theſe fictions, and even rejected them with 


ſcorn 3 as being ſenſible, that nothing in reality 


could be a greater diſgrace to human reaſon, 
which was deſigned to be » nouriſhed with 
truth, than to feed upon the chimera's of an ir- 


imagination, and become the ſport of 


it, by following it through all its extravagancies. 
And if at any time ſome works of this nature 


have been ſed to the publick, to the glory 
"of eur tienes & may be ſaid, that they * ** 


been thrown into oblivion, neglected an 1 
men of ſenſe, and fallen to the ſhare 1 1 


ſome trifling . 


|  Sxer. IV. 


To endeavour fo fond out the lite f events. 


x Polybius, who was as able at the pen as 


at the ſword, and was no leſs a good writer 
than an excellent officer, takes notice in ſeveral 


places, that the beſt manner of writing and ſtu- 
dying hiſtory, is not to ſtop at the bare recital 
of facts, the gaining or loſi pe the riſe 
or fall of empires; but into the rea- 


Natura * W Nihil e& hominis menti 


noſtris inſatiabilis quædam veritatis luce dulcius. Acad. 
cupiditas veri videndi. Tuſc, 20 bib. 4. . 31. 
985 I. 1. 2. 44 olyb. hiſt, lib ib. 3. 


either with the tranſ- 


V kh, 


ſerves to ſatisfy his curioſity for a moment, 
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| ſons of | them, and join together all the circum- 
ſtances and conſequences. attending them; to 
lay open, if poſſible, the ſecret deſigns and hid- 


den ſprings in each event; to go back to the 
original of things, and the moſt diſtant prepae 


rations 3. to diſtinguiſh the real cauſes of a war 
from the ſpecious pretences *tis covered with; 
and above all to attend to what has decided 


the ſucceſs of an enterprize, the fate of a battle, 
and the ruin of a ſtate. Without this, Y ſays 
he, hiſtory gives the reader an agreeable ſpec- 
tacle, but conveys no uſeful inſtruction; it 
but is of no conſequence in the conduct of 
life. e 5 SHES | 
He obſerves, that the war of the Romans 
in Aſia againſt Antiochus, was the conſequence 


of that they had made before againſt Philip 
King of Macedon'; that what gave occaſion 


to this, was the happy ſucceſs of the ſecond 
Punick war ; whereof the principal cauſe, on the 
part of the Carthaginians, was the loſs of Sicily 
and Sardinia ; and that thus to form a juſt idea of 


the different events of theſe wars, they muſt not 


be conſidered ſeparately and in parts; but be 
viewed together, and their connections, conſe- 
quences, and dependencies well examined. 

He takes notice in the ſame place, that it 


would be a groſs miſtake to imagine that the 


conqueſt of Saguntum by Hannibal was the 
real cauſe of the ſecond Punick war. The re- 
gret of the Carthaginians for the too eaſy ceſ- 
ion of Sicily by the treaty which concluded the 


Y *Ayavio wa pry, fol bnd win whom, es I To hi 
A & pHynrar na Turauring Ba, a T0 Hay. 
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firſt Punick war; the injuſtice and violence of 
the Romans, who took an opportunity from 


the commotions in Africk to carry off Sardi- 
nia from the Carthaginians, and impoſe a new 


tribute upon them; the ſucceſſes and conqueſts 
of the latter in Spain, were the real cauſes of 


the rupture of this treaty z as Livy ſuggeſts in 
a few words, following herein the plan of Po- 
lybius, * at the beginning of his i; of the 
ſecond Punick war. 
Polybius takes hence occaſion to lay n a 
very uſeful principle for the ſtudy of hiſtory, 


which is to diſtinguiſh exactly three things, the 


beginnings, the cauſes, - and the pretexts of a 
war. The beginnings are the firſt ſteps that are 
openly taken, and follow upon the reſolutions 


that are made in private; ſuch was the ſiege of 
| Saguntum. The cauſes are the different diſpo- 
ſitions of mens minds, particular diſcontents, 


injuries received, and the hopes of fucceſs; 


ſuch, in the fact we are ſpeaking of, were the 


loſs of Sicily and Sardinia joined to the impo- 
ſition of new taxes, and the favourable oppor- 
tunity of ſo able and experienced an officer at 
their head as Hannibal. The pretexts are only 
a veil, which ſerves to conceal the real cauſes. 
He illuſtrates this principle ſtill farther by 


other examples. Can any one imagine, ſays 
he, that Alexander's irruption into Aſia was the 


firſt cauſe of the war againſt the Perſians ? It 


was very far from it; and to be convinced of 


this, we need only conſider the long prepara- 


tions that were making before this irruption, 


which was the beginning and Erne of the 


z Liv. lib. 21. n. "Py | | * 
. 1 War, 
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war, but not the cauſe of it. Two great events 


had given Philip cauſe to believe that the power 
of the Perſians, which was once ſo formidable, 


was tending to a declenſion; the m_ and 


triumphant return of the ten thouſand Greeks 
under the conduct of Xenophon thro? the ene- 
my's towns, whil{t the victorious Artaxerxes 


never preſumed to oppoſe the bold reſolution 
they had taken of marching in a body through 


the midſt of his dominions into their own coun- 
try; and the generous enterprize of Ageſilaus 
King of Lacedæmon, who with an handful of 
men carried the war and terror into the boſom 
of Aſia Minor, without meeting with any re- 
ſiſtance, and was checked in his conqueſts only 


by the diviſions of Greece. Philip comparing 
this negligence and ſupineneſs of the Perſians 


with the activity and courage of his Macedo- 


nians, animated with the hope of glory and the 
advantages he ſhould certainly reap from the 
war, after having united in his favour by an 


incredible dexterity all the inclinations and ſuf- 
frages of Greece, urged as the pretext of his 
invaſion the old injuries the Greeks had re- 


ceived from the Perſians, and laboured with in- 
defatigable pains to make preparations for the 


war, which his ſon Alexander, who ſucceeded 
to his projects as well as his kingdom, hap- 
pily made uſe of to put them in execution. The 
weakneſs and negligence of the Perſians were 
then the real cauſe of the war, their former at- 


tempts upon the liberty of Greece the pretext, 
and Alexander's march into Aſia the beginning 


of it. 


O2 rs 
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In like manner he lays open the apparent 
pretences and real cauſes of the war between 
the Romans and Antiochus. 2811 
»Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus lays hum the 
fame principles with Polybius. He declares in 
ſeveral places; that if we would draw the ad- 
vantage from hiſtory, which may reaſonably wn 
expected, and make it of uſe in the m 
ment of publick affairs, our curioſity muſt not 
be bounded by facts and events 5 but we muſt 
enquire into the reaſons of them, ſtudy the 
means which made them to ſucceed, enter into 
the views and deſigns of thoſe that conducted 
them, carefully examine the ſucceſs which God 
gave them, (remarkable words for an heathen 
author) and omit none of the circumſtances, 
which gave the movement to the cntefÞrizes we 
are upon. 

Can any man of curjiaſdy and underſtanding, 
b ſays he in another place, be ſatisfied with 
knowing that m the war with Perſia the Athe- 
nians and Lacedæmonians gained three victories 
over them, two by ſea, and a third by land; 

and with an army of but an hundred and ten 
thouſand men at moſt, conquered the King of 
Perſia at the head of above three hundred thou- 
ſand? Is he not deſirous of knowing farther 
the places where theſe battles were fought, the 
cauſes which inclined the victory to the {ide of 
the leſſer number, and gave occaſion to ſo ſur- 

priſing an event; the names and characters of 
the principal officers who diſtinguiſned them- 
Ke on both ſides; in a n all the memo- 


Dion. Halicarn. WD. 555 Lib. 11. 3 Roman. 
Antiq. Roman. 8 
rable 
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rable circumſtances and conſequences: of ſo con- 


ſiderable an action? For, adds he, tis a great 
pleaſure to a man of ſenſe and judgment, who 
reads an hiſtory written in this manner, to be 


led as it were by the hand from the firſt en- 


trance upon an action to the concluſion of it, 
and inſtead of being a bare reader, to become 
in a manner the witneſs" and ſpectator of all 
that is told. | 

M. Boſſuet, biſhop of Nel c od 
Kkewiſe 3 in his. diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, 
that we muſt not only conſider the rife and fall of 
empires, but muſt alſo examine thoroughly the 


Cauſes of their progreſs, and the reaſons of 


their declenſion, For, ſays he, the fame 


« God, who has hung the world together as it 


4 were upon chains, and Almighty as he 1s, 
<« hath thought fit for the eſtabliſhment of or- 
c der, that the ſeveral parts of this great whole 
00 ſhould depend upon one another ; the ſame 
cc God has been pleaſed, . ſo to direct the courſe 
« of human affairs, as to have their dependen- 
6 cies and proportions. I mean, that men and na- 
c tions have had qualities ſuited to the elevation, 
« for which they were deſigned; and except in 
cc ſome extraordinary caſes, wherein God would 
« ſhew the mightineſs of his own arm, there 
« have happened no great alterations, which 
ce have not had their cauſes in the preceding 


* 


c ages. And as in all affairs there is what 
prepares them, what determines to the un- 


« dertaking of them, and what makes them 
ee ſucceed, the true knowledge of hiſtory is to 
be. obſerve at all times the ſecret diſpoſitions, 
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ce which paved the way to great events, and 
« the important conjunctures, which brought 


„ them to paſs. In ſhort, it is not enough to 
pa i 


5 


Cn) 


look ſtreight before us, I mean, to take a 


_ << preſent view of the great events which decide 


e at once the fortune of empires: whoever | 
«« would thoroughly underſtand human affairs, 
« muſt go farther back, and obſerve. the in; 
« clinations and manners, or to ſay all in a 
« word, the character both of the people that 
4 prevail in general, and of Princes in parti- 


« men, who through the importance of the 


« ſtation they bore in the world, have contri. 


. 


e fortune of the publick.” . - 


% buted well or ill to the change of eſtates or 
© This laſt reflection naturally leads us to what 
I have ſaid we muſt in the fifth place take noe 


n 


Jo ſtudy the character of the people and great 


men mentioned in biſtory. 


For what regards the character of nations, I 


cannot do better than refer the reader to the re- 
marks M. Boſſuet has made upon this ſubject 


in the ſecond part of his diſcourſe upon univer- 


fal hiſtory. This work is one of the moſt ad- 


mirable performances that has been ſent abroad 


8 4 


in our age, not only for the beauty and ſubli- 
mity of the ſtyle in which it is written, but ſtill 
more for the choice of the ſubject, the ſolidity 
of the reflections, a thorough knowledge of man- 
OT as lt and, 
-.4 
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kind, and its large extent, as it takes in all 
ages and all empires. We ſee there with in- 
finite pleaſure, as in a review, all the nations 
and people of the world paſs before our eyes, 
with their good and evil diſpoſitions, their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and different inclinations; Egyp- 
tians, Aſſyrians, Perſians, Medes, Greeks, and 
Romans. We there ke all the kingdoms of 
the world riſing as it were out of the earth, 
gradually advancing by almoſt an inſenſible in- 
Ss extending at laſt their conqueſts on every 
1 


de, arriving by different means at the height 


of human . greatneſs, and falling at once from 
that height by ſudden revolutions, and loſt, as 
I may fay, and ſunk. into that nothing from 
whence, they ſprung;.; But what is ſtill more 


worthy, our attention is, that we ſee there the 


cauſes of their advancement and their fall, in 


the manners of the people, their characters, 


their virtues and vices. We learn there, not 


only. to diſcover the ſecret and hidden ſprings 


of human politicks, which give the movement 
to all actions and enterpriſes 3 but to diſcern 


withal a ſovereign Being, watching and -preſi- 


ding over all, directing and conducting every 
event, and diſpoſing and abſolutely deciding 
the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world. I cannot therefore too much exhort 
thoſe, who are entruſted with the education of 
youth, to read and ſtudy this excellent book 
with attention, which is ſo capable of forming 
at once both the mind and heart ; and, after 
they have ſtudied it well themſelves, to endea- 
vour to make it acceptable to their ſcholars. 


What I have faid of people, may alfo be 


underſtood of the great and illuſtrious men, who 
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have been diſtinguiſhed for the good or ill they 
have wrought in every nation. We muſt dili- 
gently apply ourſelves to ſtudy their genius, na- 
tural inclination, virtues, faults, particular and 
perſonal "qualifications, 'in a word, the peculiar 
diſpoſition which prevails in them, and diſtin- 
guiſhes them from the reſt of mankind ; for 
that is properly to know them. Otherwiſe we 
ſee only the ſurface and outſide of them; and 
men are not to be diſcerned or judged of by 
their-dreſs or their cg only. Wen a tad 
Neither muſt we expect to know them prin- 
cipally from ſuch of their actions, as make the 
moſt glorious figure. When they expoſe them- 
ſelves to the publick, they may diſſemble and 
lie under a reſtraint, by aſſuming for a time 
the viſage and maſk, Which ſuits beſt with the 
character they are to ſupport. They ſhew 
themſelves moſt to be what they are, in pri- 
vate, in the cloſet, and at home, when they 
are unreſer ved, and without diſguiſe. Tis there 
they act and talk, as nature directs. Thus we 
muſt chiefly ſtudy great men by theſe circum- 
ſtances, if we would paſs a right judgment up- 
on them; and *tis the ineſtimable advantage we 
find in Plutarch, and that wherein he may be 
faid to excell all other hiſtorians. © In the lives 


he has left us of the illuſtrious men among the 
Greeks and Romans, he deſcends to particulars, 
which give us an infinite pleaſure. + He js not 
ſatisfied with ſhewing us the officer, the con- 
queror, the politician, * the magiſtrate, or the 
orator ;' he lays open the inſide of the houſe to 
his readers, or rather the heart of the' perſons 
he ſpeaks of, and lets us ſee in them'the father, 
the husband, the maſter, and the friend. W 


- -- 
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ſeem to [ and diſcourſe with them, to be a 
marer in their amuſements and diverſions, to 
g aſſiſt at their meals and in their converſations. 
N à Tully ſays ſomewhere, that we cannot. make 
: one ſtep in Athens, and the neighbouring places, 
without meeting with ſome antient monument 
of hiſtory, which calls to mind the remem- 
brance of the great men, who formerly lived 
there, and in ſome meaſure ſets them before our 
eyes. Here was a garden, where the footſteps 
of Plato ſeemed till remaining, here he _ uſed 
to walk and diſcourſe of the graveſt matters in 
philoſophy ; there was the place of, the publick 
aſſembſies, where, Æſchines and Demoſthenes 
feem ſtill to plead "againſt each other; and 
one would imagine the voice of the Greek 
orator was ſtill to be heard on the ſhore, where 
he learned to overcome the tumultuous noiſe of 
publick meetings by ſurmounting that of the 
Waves. The reading the lives of Plutarch ſeems 
in my opinion to produce a like effect, by ren: 
dring the great men he ſpeaks of in a manner 
preſent, and giving us as lively an idea of 
their cuſtoms and manners, as though we 
lived and converſed with them. We know 
more of the gen ius, ſpirit, and character of 
Alexander from the very ſhort abridgment of 
his life given us by E Arcs than from the 
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5 2 Quaranque ingredimur, 


in aliquam hiſtoriam veſti- 


gium ponimus. Uſu autem 


velut ego nunc moveor. 


Venit enim mihi Platonis in 


| mentem, quem accepimus pri- 
mum hic (in academia) diſ- 
putare ſolitum: cujus etiam 
evenit, ut acriùs aliquanto 
& attentiùs de claris viris, 
| locorum admonitu cogitemus 


illi hortuli propinqui non 


memoriam ſolum mihi affe- 


runt, ſed ipſum videntur in 


oonſpectu meo hic ponere, &c. 
Lak 5: 4. finib. 1. 4. Sc. 


very 
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very long and particular hiſtories of Quintus 
— pp ̃˙ 7G 
This exact knowledge of the character of 
great men makes an eſſential part of hiſtory; 
and *tis for this reaſon that good hiſtorians are 
uſtally careful to give an expreſs and general 
idea of the good or ill qualities of the principal 
perſons they ſpeak of. Of this kind are the 
characters of Cataline, Marius, and Sylla in 
Salluſt; of Furius Camillus, Hannibal, and a 
great many others in Liv xx. 
_ © *Tis by diligently ſtudying the prevailing 
_ diſpoſitions both of nations in general, and their 
commanders in particular, that we are able to 
form a judgment of their deſigns, actions, and 
xploits, and may even foretell the conſequence, 
Phiſopezmen, an officer of excellent underſtand- 
ing, obſerving on the one hand the careleineſs 
and negligence of Antiochus, who was amuſing 
himſelf at feafts and weddings, and on the 
other the diligence and indefatigable activity of 
the Romans, made no difficulty of foretelling 
on which fide the victory would fall. Polybius 
is very careful, by the wiſe reflections he makes 
in 5 of his hiſtory, to ſtir up the 
attention of the reader to take notice of the 
perſonal qualifications of the great men he writes 
of, and to obſerve that the Roman conqueſts 
were the effects of ſchemes that were laid at a 
diſtance, and conducted by ſuch means as could 
ſcarce poſſibly fail of ſucceſs from the abilities 
of their generals. Twas from this profound 
ſtudy of the genius and character of mankind, 
from à thorough enquiry into the nature and 
conſtitution of the different kinds of govern- 
ment, and the natural cauſes which in courſe of 
| | time 


« * 
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time change the form of them; and laſtly, by 
ſerious refle&tions upon the then ſtate of affairs 
and diſpoſition of mens minds, that the ſame 
hiſtorian in the ſixth book of his hiſtory, has 
carried the ſagacity of his conjecture and fore- 
ſight ſo far as to declare, that ſooner or later 
the republick of Rome would again be 

into a monarchical government. When 1 come 
to ſpeak of the Roman hiſtory, I ſhall give an 
extract and ſummary of this paſſage of Poly- 
bius, which is one of the moſt en _— re- 
markable i in all a Sur 


gte T. vI. 


, To leh in hiftory we "late! to manners 
and the conduct US li . 


The eee 1 Iran aac ede 
are not the only ones to be made, nor the moſt 
eſſential; ſuch as relate to the regulation of 
manners are ſtill more important. The 


«c greateſt advantage“ fays Livy in his excel- 


lent preface, „ ariſing * the knowledge of 


„ hiſtory is, that you may ſee there — 
4 of every kind ſet in the cleareſt light. 
have patterns for your imitation both in — 
on private conduct, and in the admini- 
<< ftration of publick affairs; you ſee; there alſo 
„ fſuch actions as are vicious in their firſt ſet- 
« ting out, are fatal in their event, and for 
4 that reaſon ought to be avoided.” Hoc illud 
eſt precipue in cognitione rerum ſalubre ac fru- 
giferum, omnis te exempli documenta iir illuſtri 
2 ta monumento intueri: inde tibi tuæque rei- 
+ | . 
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1 Of Profane Elifory. 
publica, —_—_— imitare, capias ; inde mood in- 
ceptu, fedum quod vites. 

The caſe is near — . e with the ſtudy of hiſ- 
| tory as with traveling. If it is confined barely 
to the paſſing over countries, the viliting of cities, 
the examining the beauty and magnificence of the 
buildings kid publick monuments, where is the 
mighty advantage attending it? Does it make 
a man Wifer, more regular, or temperate? Does 
it remove — or take away his er- 
rors? The of theſe ob- 
jects may amuſe fam for a pits, like a child, 

and he may gaze upon them with a ſtupid ad- 


miration. But if this is all, it is not to tra- 


vel, but wander, and to loſe Both his time and 

uble. Non eft hoe peregrinari, ſed errare, 

is faid of Ulyſſes, that he took a view of a- 

| bend ee of cities; but not till after it had been 

obſerved before, that he applied himſelf to 
ſtudy the manners and die of the er 


4 Ni mores benin multorum vidit & uber - 


The antients ids long ind frequent voyages; ; 
but it was with a view to inſtruction, to viſit 


mankind, and reap” an advantage from their 
| underſtanding. EY 

Such is the uſe we ang to make of hiſtbry. 
We ſtand in need of inſtructions and examples 
to lead us to the practice of virtue amidſt 
the dangers and obſtacles which furround it ; 
and hiſtory ſupplies us with theſe of every 
kind. *Tis i chants the ſentiments of honour and 


Probity are derived; 8 Hinc mihi ille 1 | 


© Senec. Epiſt. 410. 5 Quintil. 15. 12. cap. 2. 
Hort. de Arte Poet. 
hauſtus 
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hauſtus bibat. We muſt carefully ſtudy the 
actions and ſpeeches of the great men of an- 
tiquity, and make it our buſineſs ſeriouſly to 
digeſt them. ls. eee 
n When Tully had a mind to pacify his 
brother Quintus, and reduce him to modera- 
tion, he calls to his remembrance what he had 
read in Xenophon concerning Cyrus and Age- 
filaus. i He lets us know, it was the uſe he 
made himſelf of what he had read in his youth, 
and hiſtory had taught him to ſuffer the utmoſt 
extremities, and deſpiſe all dangers for the ſer- 
vice of his country. How many models of 
virtue, ſays he, are left us by the Greek and 
« Latin writers, which are not laid before us 
barely to be looked on, but to imitate ? 
: „And by ſtudying them inceſſantly, and en- 
deavouring to copy after them in the ma- 
; “ nagement of publick affairs, have I formed 
k my mind and heart, having always in view 
c the idea of thoſe great men, whoſe pictures 
are ſo admirably drawn in their writings.” 
1 Quam multas nobis imagines, non ſolùm ad intu- 
* endum, verim etiam ad imitandum, fortiſhmorum 
virorum expreſſas ſcriptores & Graci & Latini 
| reliquerunt ? quas ego mibi ſemper in admini- 
ſtrandd republics proponens, animum & mentem 
meam ipsd cogitatione bominum excellentium con- 
 firmabam ! | 
We muſt therefore, in teaching the boys 
hiſtory, be very careful to make them draw 
from it one of its principal advantages, which 
is the regulation of their manners; and to this 
end we muſt from time to time intermix ſhort 
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206 f Prgſane Hiſtory 
reflections; aſk them their own judgment upon 
the actions that are related; inure them eſpe- 
cially not to let themſelves be drawn aſide by 
a vain outward ſhew, but to judge univerſally 
according to the principles of equity, truth, 
and juſtice; and raiſe in them an admiration 
of the modeſty, frugality, generoſity, diſintereſt- 
edneſs, and love for the publick good, which 
_ prevailed in the good times of the Greek and 
| Roman republicks. When the boys are thus 
timely modePd, and accuſtomed from their in- 
fancy by the ſtudy of hiſtory to admire examples 
af virtue, and abhor vice, we may hope that 
theſe early ſeeds, aſſiſted by a ſuperior aid, without 
which they would ſoon miſcarry, may in due 
time bring forth fruit to perfect ion; and that 
ſomething might happen to them like what is 
told of a ſcholar Plato's, whom the philo- 
ſopher had trained up with great care in his 
own houſe. When he returned home, and ſaw 
his father break out into a violent tranſport of 
paſſion, he ſtood in amaze, and I have 
«© never ſeen any thing like this, fays he, at 
«< Plato's.” Apud Platonem educatus puer, cum 
ad parentes relatus vociferantem wvideret patrem ; 
Ni ne inquit, boc apud Platonem vidi. 


Szcr. VII. 


Careful to take notice of every "thing that 
bears any relation to cin. 


I have. one obſervation more to make u 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, which conſiſts in carefully 


ny whatever relates to religion, and the 
great 
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great truths which are neceſſarily dependent up- 
on it. For amidſt the confuſed chaos of ridi- 
culous opinions, abſurd ceremonies, . impious 
| facrifices, and deteſtable principles, which ido 
latry, the daughter and mother of ignorance 
and corryption, has brought into. the world to 
the reproach of human reaſon and underſtand- 


ing, there are ſtill to be diſcerned ſome pre- 


cious remains of almoſt all the fundamental 


truths of our holy religion. There we more 


eſpecially ſee the exiſtence of a Being ſupreme 


in power, and ſupremely juſt, the abſolute 


Lord of Kings and Kingdoms, whoſe Provi- 


dence rules all the events of this life, whoſe 


juſtice prepares for the next the rewards and 


chaſtiſements that are due to the righteous and 


the wicked ; and laſtly, whoſe all-piercing eye 
ſearches into the ſecret corners of our con- 


ſciences, and ſpreads trouble and confuſion there, 


whether we will or no. But as I have already 
treated of this ſubject more at large in the pre- 
liminary diſcourſe prefixed to the firſt volume, 
1 fhall dwell no longer upon it here. 

Theſe, in my opinion, are the principal ob- 
ſervations the boys ſhould be put upon mind- 
ing, whilſt they are ſtudying hiſtory, taking 


care at the ſame time to have a view to their 


age and capacity, and never laying any re- 


flections before them they are not capable of 


comprehending. I ſhall now proceed to apply 
_ theſe general principles to particular park 2 51 


and do it in the cleareſt and moſt intelligible 


manner that I can. 
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CHAP. II. 


: The. application of the foregoing rules to fene : 
particular fatts in biflory. _ 


TN Waking the ap lication of che inclples 
T have here laid down, I ſhall 328 firſt 


from the hiſtory of the Perſians and Greeks, 
and then from that of the Romans, certain 


tions and particular RD to which I ſhall add 


ſome reflections. 


ARTICLE the FIRST. + 
Of ile bite of the Perfians and Greeks. 
Ts firſt piece taken from the hiſtory of 


the Perſians. 
c YR v 8. 
1 mall divide what I hw to fy concerning 


Cyrus into three parts; his education; his firſt 
expeditions 3 the taking of Babylon, and his 


later conquefts. I ſhall give only the moſt im- 


portant circumſtances of theſe — and ſuch” © 


as appear to me moſt proper for the inſtruction. 


of youth. Theſe I ſhall draw from Xenophon, 


on I take here for my guide, as the only | 
author who is moſt ne of credit upon 
this article. 

. The 
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i The education of Corus  Eyrop. lib, I, 


Cyrus was the ſon of Cambyſes King of 


Perſia and Mandane, the daughter of Aſtyages 
King of the Medes. k He was a fine perſon, 


but far more eſtimable for the excellent qualifi- 


cations of his mind., He was exceeding conr- 
teous and humane, defirous of learning, and 
eager after glory. He was never frighted at 
any danger, nor ſhocked, at any labour, that 
was to be undergone, in the purſuit of honour: 
He was brought up after the manner of the 
Perſians, which at that time was admirable. _ 
The publick good, and common advantage, 
was the principle and end of all their laws, 
The education of children was looked upon as 
the moſt important duty and effential part of 
the government. The care of it was not en- 
truſted to fathers and mothers, whom a blind 
and tender indulgence often rendered' incapable 
of it, but devolved upon the ſtate. They were 
brought up together, and in an uniform man- 
ner. They did nothing but by rule”; the Fat 
and length of their Geteies were fixed, 
time of their meals, the quality of What We 
were to eat and drink, the number of their 
maſters, and the different kinds of correction. 
Their whole food, as well for children a8 


vouths, was bread, "and creſſes, and Water; for 


they had a mind early to inure them to tempe- 


rance and ſobriety; and beſides, "this ſort of 


ſimple and frugal food, without” any. inter- 


r. ub Mie d. utter, . baer. 
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mixture of ſauces and ragouts, ſtrengthened their 
bodies, and laid a foundation for health ca- 
pable of ſupporting the ſevereſt fatigues of war 
till they grew old, ! as is obſerved of C 3s 
that he found himſelf as ſtrong and robu 

his old age, as he was in his youth. They 
went to ſchool to learn juſti ice, as in other places 
they go to learn letters; and ingratitude was 
the crime they moſt ſeverely puniſhed. 

The view of the Perſians in all theſe wiſe 
eſtabliſhments was to be beforchand with evil, 
as they were perſuaded that it was better to 
prevent faults than puniſh them; and whereas 
in other nations. they were contented with, in- 
fitting puniſhments upon wicked men, the Per- 
ſians endeavoured in a manner to hinder there 
being any wicked men amongſt them. 
They continued in. the claſs of children til 
they were ſixteen or ſeventeen years old; then 
they. paſſed into the claſs of youths. "They 
were then laid under the greateſt reſtraints, as 
that age ſtood molt in need of them. They 
ſpent ten years in this claſs. During this inter- 
val, they were every night upon guard, both 
for the ſecurity of the 'city, and to inure them 

to fatigue, - In the day-t rhe they went to re- 
ceive orders from their governors, attended the 
King When he went a ens or leatnt their 
exerciſes, 3 | 

The third claſs was made up of men grown, 
* there they continued five and twenty years. 
From hence were taken all the officers, that 
were to. command in che r and All the 


dad ens, ct. < fn. 0-50. 
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Of Profane Thftery. ) 
different poſts, employments, and dignities of 
the ſtate. And hence they paſſed into the laſt 
claſs, from whence the wiſeſt and moſt expe- 
 Henced were choſen to form the publick council. 
By this means every citizen might aſpire to 
che firſt offices of the ſtate; but none could 
arrive at them, till they had paſſed through 
theſe different claſſes, and become capaeitated 
for them by all theſe exerciſes. 

Cyrus was brought up in this manner u 
he was twelve years old, and always went bez 
yond his equals; both in a facility of learning, 
in courage, and in his dexterity in executing 
whatever he undertook:” His mother Mandane 
then carried him into Media to viſit his grand- 
father Aſtyages, who had heard ſõ much of 
the fame of ch ar g Prince, that he was 
grown very deſirous of ſeeing him. He found! 
the manners of the Median court very different 
from thoſe of his own country. Pomp, luxury, 
and magnificence univerſally prevailed. He 
was not at all dazzled with it, and without 
making any remarks upon it, or condemning 
it, he ſtood firm to the Principles he had been 
trained up to from his infancy. He charmed his 

grandfather with the turns of his wit and ſpright- 
: Thick and gained all hearts by his noble and 
engaging manner. F ſhall give one ſingle in- 
ſtance, which miy lead us to judge of the reſt. 
Aſtyages, that he right ane off from his 

grandſon a deſire of returning into his own 
country, pre red a ſumptuous entertainment, 
itt which ng pared for no expence, either as to 
che quantity, or the quality and delicacy of the 
proviſions. Cyrus looked upon all theſe prepa- 
rations with a great ah Ta indifference. And 
ä ay 


as Aſt e ebe eee 
The E. ſays he, inſtead of ſo many 
turnings and windings to ſatisfy their hunger, 
take a much ſhorter way to compaſs the ſame 
end; a little bread and creſſes will do it at any 


time. His grandfather giving him leave to 


diſpoſe of the diſhes that were ſerved up as ho 
thought fit, he diſtributed them immediately 


among ſuch of the King's officers as were pre- 
ſent; to one he gave, becauſe he t 
to ride; to another, becauſe he ſerved Astyages 
well ; to a third, becauſe he was very careful 
of — mother. Sacas, 
was the only perſon to whom he gave nothing. 
This officer, beſides his place of cup-bearer, 

had the poſt of introducing ſuch as were to have 
an audience of the King; and as it was not 
poſſible for him to grant this favour to Cyrus 
as often as he required it, he had the misfor- 


tune to diſpleaſe the — Prince, who. ex- 


preſſed his reſentment u is occaſion. Aſty- 
ages ſeeming uneaſy that OS. offered. this af- 


front to an officer, for whom he had a parti- 
cular reſpect, and who deſerved it for his won- 


derful addreſs in ſerving him as cup-bearer 


«. And is. that enough, papa, anſwers Cyrus, 


<<. to merit your good graces ? I ſhould ſoon 


« then have got into your favour, for Pll an- 


«« {wer for it goa you, better than he.” 
Upon, this the li yrus was ſtreight equi 

ped in the habit of cup-bearer, He 2 
gravely with a ſerious air, and a napkin thrown 
over his ſhoulder, and holding the eup alecly 
on three of his fingers, he preſented it to the 


King with a dexterity and grace, which charmed | 
3 Mandane. When this was done, 


7 


im 


s cup-bearer, 
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he threw his arms around his grandfather's neck, 
and kiſſing him cried out with great Joy, « 0 


c Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art undone, I ſhall 
© have thy place,” Aſtyages was mightily 


pleaſed with him; And well, fays he, my. 


e boy, thou ſhalt have it; no body can ſerve. 
me better. But you have forgot one part of 
EY ceremony, which is to taſte of it before 
_« you give it.” It was it ſeems the cuſtom for 
the cup-bearer to pour out a little of the liquor 
into his left hand, and taſte it, before he pre- 
| ſented the cup to the King. Twas not thro? 
c forgetfulneſs, anſwered Cyrus, that I did not 
« do ſo.” „ What then, ſays Aſtyages!“ 
IT was becauſe I apprehended the liquor to 
„ be poiſon 85 & Porn! how ſo ?? «© Tes 
<< indeed, papa; for it is not long ſince I took 
% notice, at an entertainment you gave the 
lords of your court, that after they had 
« drunk a little of that liquor, all their heads 
% were turned, They bawi'd, and ſung, and 
„ talk*d like madmen. You yourſelf ſeemed 
to have forgot that you was King, and they 


- that they were. your ſubjects, At laſt, when u 
„ got up to dance, you could not ſtand * 


cout ſtaggering.” + How, replies Aſtyages, 
does not the ſame thing n to your fa- 
„ ther 2” , Never, anſwered Cyrus.” «<< How 
< then?” „ Why, when he has drunk, he js 
* no longer adry, and that's all. 
His mother Mandane being upon the point 
of returning into Perſia, he chearfully complied 
with the repeated inſtances of his grandfather to 
continue in Media, becauſe he ſaid, as he was 
not yet maſter of riding, he might have time 
to perfect himſelf in that exerciſe, which 
” Ss was 
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214 Of Profane Hiſtory, 
was not practiſed in Perſia, by reaſon the dry- 


neſs of the ſoil and mountainous ſituation of the 
country did not allow the breeding up of horſes. 
During this interval that he*paſſed at court, 


he gain'd the eſteem and love of all mankind. 
He was mild, affable, obliging, good-natur'd, 
and liberal. If the young lords had any fa- 
'vour to beg of the King, it was he who ſolli- 
cited it for them. If there was any cauſe of 
complaint againſt them, he was their mediator 
with the King. He made their buſineſs his 


own, and 7 well, that | he always ob- 


1 TT TS os rr, 
Cambyſes recalling Cyrus to compleat the 
time allotted for the finiſhing of his exerciſes in 


Perſia, he immediately ſet forward on his jour- 


"ney, that his delay might neither give his fa- 
ther, nor his country, any cauſe to complain of 
him. Twas then proof was given how ten- 
derly he was beloved. At his departure he 


was accompanied by all the world, thoſe of 


bis own age, young men and old, all accom- 


*panied him. Aſtyages went with him on horſe- 


back a conſiderable way; and when he was 
"obliged to take his leave, the whole company 
"DIozx oy mn ere, RS P7437 03; 
Thus Cyrus returned into Perſia, where he 
continued one year more in the claſs of children. 
His companions expected to find a great alte- 


ration in his manners, aſter having ſpent ſo 


much time in ſo voluptuous and ſplendid a 

court, as that of. Media. But when they ſaw 
he was contented with their ordinary table, and 
upon days of feaſting was more ſober and re- 


- 


ſerved than any of them, they looked upon him 


Wich freſh admiration. 
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Of Sacred Hiflory. 215 
He paſſed from this firſt claſs into the  ſe- 


cond, which is that of the young men; where 
he ſhewed that he had not his equal in ſkill, 


Py and obedience. 


Rerrzerfons. 


1 ſhall not attempt to make any upon the 


| preceding ſtory ; they offer themſelves in abun- 
dance to the reader, and cannot eſcape. the view 


of the moſt dim- ſighted. We ſee here how 
much a maſculine, robuſt, and vigorous edu- 


cation contributes at the fame time to ſtrengthen 


the body, and perfect the mind; and that the 
beſt way for young gentlemen of quality to 

make themſelves valued and beloved, is not 
by aſſuming airs of grandeur, but by a civil 
and obliging deportment. I can't but take no- 


tice how artfully the hiſtorian has introduced 


the excellent lecture he has given againſt drun- 
kenneſs. He might have done it in a grave 
and ſerious manner, and with the air of a phi- 


loſopher; for Xenophon, as much a ſoldier. 


as he was, was no leſs a philoſopher than So- 
crates his maſter. Inſtead, of this, he puts it 
into the mouth of a child, and diſguiſes it un- 
der the veil of a little ſtory, told in the origi- 


nal with all the ſpirit and Prettineſs imaginable. 


I make no queſtion, but tis wholly his own. 
invention; and *tis in this ſenſe, in my opinion, 
that we muſt underſtand what ! Tully ſays of 
this admirable work, That the author has not 


, oo to follow the ſtrict rules of truth and 
| erde bur intended 0. give Frets in the 


1.Ad Qu. Trag: lib. 57. Ep. 44 n atk, bo 
T4. perſon. 


216 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
perſon of Cyrus a perfe&t model of the manner 
they ought to govern their ſubjects. Cyrus ille 
4 Aenophonte non ad fidem' hiſtoriæ ſcriptus, ſed 
ad effigiem juſti imperii. That is, he has added 
to the ſubſtance of the hiſtory, which is very 
true in itſelf, as 1 ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 
obſerve, ſome particular circumſtances, to ſet 
off its beauty, and ſerve for the inſtruction of 
mankind. Such is, in my opinion, the hiſtory 
of the little Cyrus turn'd cup-bearer, which 
ſhews how diſhonourable drunkenneſs is to 


Princes, far more than a the e of bei | 


i Joſophers. 


II. The firſt 8 and empreſs f 0 Drug. 


Cyrop. Fr c. 
1 King of the Medes being dend, 


his fon Cyaxares, brother to Mandane the mo- 


ther of Cyrus, ſucceeded him. He was ſcarce 
ſettled upon the throne, before he found him- 
ſelf engaged in a terrible war. He learnt that 
the King of the Aſſyrians was raiſing a power- 
ful army againſt him, that he had already 


_ drawn over ſeveral other Princes to eſpouſe his 


quarrel, and among the reſt Crœſus King of 
Lydia. He ſtreight diſpatched an embaſſy to 
Cambyſes to demand his aſſiſtance, with orders 
to deſire that Cyrus might have the command 
of the army that ſhould be ſent. They ob- 
tained their requeſt without much difficulty. 
The young Prince was then in the claſs of men 
grown, after having paſſed ten years in the ſe- 
cond. The joy was univerſal, when it was 
known that Cyrus was marching at the head 
of the army. It conhſted of thirty thouſand 
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Of Profane Hiflory. 27 


| foot, for the Perſians had then no horſe ; be- 


ſides a thouſand young officers, the choice of 
the nation, who marched as volunteers, from a 
particular attachment they had to the perſon of 
Cyrus 

| "He ſet forward, without loſing any time, 
but not till after he had invoked the aſſiſtance 
of the Gods, For his great principle, which 
he learnt from his father, was never to enter 


upon any action, whether great or ſmall, with- 


out firſt conſulting the Gods. Cambyſes had 
often repreſented to him, that human prudence 
was very ſhort-ſighted, and the views of men 
confined within narrow bounds,. that they could 
not penetrate into futurity, and what they often 
thought was moft for their advantage, became 


the cauſe of their deſtruction ; whereas the Gods 


being eternal, know all things, the future as 
well as the paſt, and = inſpire thoſe they love 
with what is moſt proper for them to under- 
take; a protection they owe to none, and grant 
only to ſuch as call upon chem and conſult 
them. 

Cambyſes was pleaſed to accompany his ſon 
as far as the frontiers of Perſia. By the way 
he gave him excellent inſtructions upon the du- 

ties of a general of an army. I have already 
ed in another place, that Cyrus, who 
thought he was a perfect maſter in the trade of 
war, after having ſtudied it ſo long under the 
gas projicymes of his e own'd then ge 


n hæc, amici, /ays Cyrus, vo- 
of their ſucceſs to divine pro- lente Deo proſpera AGAR 
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218 V Profane. Fftory. 
| ke was Abfolutely ignorant of the moſt eſſential 
part of the military art, till he had learnt it 
from this familiar diſcourſe, which deſerves to 
he carefully read, and ſeriouſly conſidered by 
all perſons deſigned for the army. I ſhall men- 
tion but one ſingle inſtance, from ame we 
may judge of the reſt. 
The point was, how to ble the ſoldiers 
ſubmiſſive and obedient. The eaſieſt and ſureſt 
way, in my opinion, ſays Cyrus, is to com- 
mend and reward the obedient, and to puniſh 
and ſet a mark of diſgrace upon the difobe- 
dient. That's right, anſwered Cambyſes, if 
you would bring them to it by force; but the 
ineſs is, how to make them ſubmit volun- 
rarily. Now the ſureſt way of ſucceeding here- 
in, is to convince thoſe/ over whom we com- 
mand, that you know better what is fit for 
them than they do themſelves; for all mankind 
will readily obey thoſe, of whom they have 
this opinion. From this principle ariſes the 
blind ſubmiſſion, which the ſick pay to their 
phyſician, travellers to their guide, and ſea- fa- 
ring men to the pilot. Their obedience is 
wholly founded upon a perſuaſion, that the phy- 
fician, the guide, and the pilot know more of 
the matter than themſelves. But what muft we 
do, ſays Cyrus again to his father, to appear 
more able and prudent than others? By being 
really ſo, replies Cambyſes; and to this end 
applying diligently to our profeſſion, ſeriouſly 
ſtudying all the rules of it, conſulting the ableſt 
maſters with docility and care, neglecting no- 
thing which may make our enterprizes ſucceed 3 
and above all imploring the aſſiſtance of the 
Gods, who alone give prudence and * 
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When Cyrus was arrived in Media with 
Cyaxares, the firſt thing he did after the uſual 
compliments, was to inform himſelf of the qua- 
lity and number of the troops on both ſides. 
He found, by the liſt that was given in, that 
the enemy's army amounted to ſixty thouſand 
horſe, and two hundred . thouſand foot, and 
_ conſequently that their horſe were two thirds 
more than thoſe of the Medes and Perſians 
join'd together, and that the latter had ſcarce 
half their foot, So great an inequality threw 
Cyaxares into great terror and confuſion. He 
could not think of any other expedient than 
the drawing freſh troops out of Perſia, and in 
r nymber than before. But beſides that. 
this remedy would have been very ſlow, it 
ſeem'd impracticable. Cyrus immediately pro- 
poſed a ſurer and ſhorter method; and this 
was to change the arms of the Perſians; and 
whereas the moſt part made uſe only of the 
bow and the javelin, and conſequently fought 
only at a diſtance, in which way of fighting 
the greater number eaſily carried it over the 
ſmaller, he thought it adviſeable to arm them 
in ſuch, manner, that they might at once break 
in upon the enemy, and thus render the mul- 
titude of their troops unſerviceable. The ſcheme 
took, and was put in execution immediately. 
One day as Cyrus was making a review of 
his army, a courier came to him from Cyaxares 
with advice, that embaſſadors were juſt arriv*d 
from the King of the Indians; and therefore he 
deſired he would come preſently to him: and 
for this reaſon, ſays he, I, have brought you a 
rich veſtment ; for the King would have you 
magnificently dreſſed in preſence of the * 
| | | or 
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220 of Profant Fifory. 
for the honour of the nation. © te loſt no 
time, but ſet forward immediately with his 


troops to atrend upon the King, " Mr. put- 


ting on any other habit than his own, which 
was very lain after the Perſian manner. And 
as Cyaxares at firſt feem'd ſomewhat diſpleaſed 


at it; Should I have done you more honour, 


lies Cyrus, by cloathing myſelf in * 
2 Saks on : load of Ray . 7 
chains, if with all this I had tarried 51. 2 
fore I came, than I now do you by the ſweat 
of my brows and my diligence, . in letting all 
the world ſee with WRC. readineſs your orders 
are executed ? 

Cyruy's great cars was to engage the affection 
of the troops, to gain the inchnation of the of- 
ficers, and make himſelf be lov'd and eſteem'd 
by the ſoldiers. To this end he treated them 
all with gentleneſs and good-nature, made him- 
elf popular and affable, invited them often to 


dine ch him, and e 3 thoſe Bal were 1 
diſtmguiſhed among t 


ir equals. He valued 
money only for the ſake of diſtributing it. He 
gave preſents liberally. to every one according, 
to his merit and condition; to one a buckler, 
to another a ſword, or ſomething of a like na- 
ture. He thought a general was to differ from 
the reſt by this greatneſs of foul, this genero- 
fity, and inclination to do good ; and not by 

in eating, or magnificence in dreſs and 
N and ſtill leſs by RP and 
pride. 


E. 75 "ASE" Seng, a, tus, ornatu alieno minime 
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Obſerving all his troops full of ardour and 
courage, he propoſed to Cyaxares to lead them 
againſt the enemy. They therefore began their 

march, after they had alien facrifices to the 
Gods. When the armies were in ſight of cach 
other, they prepared for the battel. The Aſ- 
ſyrians were encamped in the open plain; Cy- 
rus on the other hand was covered by ſome 
villages, and ſmall riſing ground. They ſpent 
ſome days in looking upon one another. At laſt 
the Aſſyrians came firſt out of their camp in 

very great number, and Cyrus advanced with 
his troops. Before they came within a bow- 
ſhot, he gave the word of command, which 
was, Jupiter the helper and conductor. He cauſed 
the uſual hymn to be ſung in honour of Caſtor 
and Pollux, and the ſoldiers full of religious 
ardour (ret) made the reſponſes with a 
voice. n the whole army of Cyrus 
nought elſe was to be diſcerned but chearful- 
neſs, emulation, courage, mutual exhortations, 
prudence, and obedience, which caſt a ſtrange 
terror into the hearts of the enemies. For, 
ſays the hiſtorian here, it was obſerved, that 
thoſe. who moſt feared the Gods upon des | 
882 the leaſt afraid of men. The 
Arg archers, ſlingers, and darters of Zaveling, 
their diſcharges before the enemy was 
within reach. But the Perſians, encouraged by 
the preſence and example of Cyrus, came at 
once to a cloſe engagement, and broke. the firſt 
Wannen. Flag en could 20: ſultan o 
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222 Of Profane Hiſtory. | 
rude a ſhock, and took all to their heels. The 
Median horſe mov*d forward at the ſame time 
to fall upon that of the enemy, who were alſo _ 
ſoon routed. They were briſkly purſued, as 
far as to their camp. The laughter was ter- 
rible, and the Aſſyrian King loſt his life in the 
field. Cyrus did not think himſelf in a condi- 
tion to force them in _ entenehimente and | 
ſounded a retreat. | 

The Aſſyrians in the mean while, their King 
gain and the braveſt men in the army loſt, 
were in ſtrange conſternation. Creoeſus and the 
other allies loſt alſo all hope. And thus they 
thought only of clraping by favour of the 


night. 


Cyrus had well foreſeen it, and prepared for 
a vigorous purſuit. But this was not to be done 


without horſe, and the Perſians, as we have 


already obſerved, had none. He went there- 
fore to Cyaxares, and told him of his deſign. 


Cyaxares very much diſapproved of it, and 
repreſented to him the danger there was in dri- 


ving ſo powerful an enemy to extremity, who 


might perhaps be inſpired with courage by be- 


ing thrown into deſpair; that it was prudent 
to uſe good fortune with moderation, and not 
to loſe the fruit of a victory thro' too _ 
_—_— ; that beſides, he was unwillin 

compel the Medes, or hinder them from ta 85 
the repoſe they had ſo juſtly deſerved: Cyrus 
at laſt deſired leave only to carry ſuch with 
him, as were willing to follow him, and got 


Cyaxares to conſent with great difficulty, who 


thought of nothing elſe than paſſing his Lins 
in feaſting and eng with his officers, an 


the enjoyment of the — he had o "uy | 


gained, 
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Almoſt all the Medes follow'd Cyrus, who, 


us 


hem himſelf on his march to TEM Pa enemy.” 


they did 0. He lot no time, but e 
all night he came up with the Aſſyrians.  Croe- 
ſus had ſent the women before in the cool of 
the evening, ſor it was then ſummer, and was 
following after them with - ſome horſe. The 
Aſſyrians were in the utmoſt conſternation, when 
they ſaw the enemy at their heels. Many of 


them were killed in the flight; all that were 


left in the camp ſurrender' c; the victory, Fas 
cCompleat, and the booty immenſe. Cyrus kep 
to himſelf all the horſes that were found in; 


camp, deſigning from that time to form a Bay | 
of Perſian horſe, which till then, they had not. 
Eyery thing of the greateſt value lie ſet Apart 


for Cyaxares. When the Medes and Hyrca- 


nians were returned from purſuing the enemy, 


he made them partake of a repaſt he had pre- 

rd for them, bidding them ſend, only 15 OMe 
13 to the Perſians, who had every thing 
elſe that was neceſſary for them both às to de: 
licacy and drink. Their ſauce was, hunger, 


* and their drink the water from the river. This 


as the manner of living, to which they had 
berg accuſtomed from their infancy. es 
Cyaxares had paſſed the night, that Cyrus 


Gent i in purſuit of the enemy, in joy and feaſting, 


and Had got drunk with his Principal officers. 
When he waked the next 1 he was 
ſtrangely. ſurprized to ſee himſelf left almoſt 


W Full of rage and indignation, | he imme- 
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diately diſpatched a meſſenger to the army with 
orders to, reproach Cyrus, and bid the Medes 
return inſtantly without delay. Cyrus was un- 
der no concern at ſo unjuſt a command. He 
wrote back a reſpectful letter, but with a ge- 
nerous freedom, in which he juſtified his con- 
duct, and reminded him of che leave e had 
ted to all the Medes, that were wi ing to 
low N ſent 25 the ſame time "i 
Perſia troo eſigning to extend 
dint, ſtill 9 880 
Among the priſoners of war was a young 
n af exquiſite beauty, reſerved for Cy- 
She was named Panthea, and was wife 
" Ge King of Suſiana. Upon the re- 
port of her beauty, Cyrus refuſed to ſee her, 
under an apprehenſion, as he ſaid, left ſuch an 
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x object ſhould engage his affection more than he 
= cared for, and divert him from the great de- 
S ſigns he had form d. Araſpes, a young Me- 
9 dian lord, in whoſe cuſtody ſhe had been, was 
. under no "diſtruſt of his own weakneſs, and laid 
* it down as certain, that a man was always 
8 maſter of himſelf. Cyrus gave him prudent 
2 advice, and put the Princeſs again into his 
3 hands. Fear not, replies Araſpes, I am ſecure 
1 of myſelf, and will lay my 1 on't that I do 
'* nothing contrary to my duty. In the mean 
= while his paſſion for the Princeſs increaſed by 
25 little and ile, till at laſt finding her reſolutely 
1 bent to oppoſe his deſires, he was upon the 
ll} # point of offering her violence. The rinceſs 
11 made her complaints to Cyrus, who preſently 
1 ſent Artabazes to expoſtulate in his name with 
1 Araſpes. This officer, chid him with the ut- 
+ - moſt { ſeverity, and ſet his fault before him in 
i 
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ſuch a light, as almoſt caſt him into deſpair. 
Araſpes, overwhelmed with grief, could not 
refrain from crying, and ftood ſpeechleſs with 
ſhame and terror. Some days after, Cyrus 
ſent for him; and he came all trembling and 
diſordered. Cyrus took him aſide, and inſtead 
of the violent reproaches he expected, ſpoke to 
him with the utmoſt gentleneſs, and owning 
that he had been to blame to ſhit him up 
with ſo formidable an enemy. Such unexpected 

goodneſs gave life to the young lord. His 
confuſion, joy, and gratitude, drew tears from 
his eyes in abundance. Now indeed, fays he, 
I know myſelf, and have had ſenſible proof 
that I have two ſouls, one that leads me to do 
well, and the other that drags me to miſchief. 
The firſt is always ſuperior, when you are by 
to aſſiſt me, and are talking with me; and 1 
yield to the other, and am overcome, when I 
am alone by myſelf. He made ample repara- 


tion afterwards for his fault, and did Cyrus 


_ conſiderable ſervice by retreating as a ſpy to 
the Aſſyrians, under the ſhew of a pretended 
diſcontent. 35 
Cyrus in the mean time prepared to advance 
into the enemy's country. None of the Medes 
would quit him, nor return to Cyaxares with- 
out him, as apprehenſive of his indignation and 
cruelty. The army entered upon their march. 
The good treatment Cyrus had given the pri- 
ſoners of war, by ſending them all back free 
into their own country, had diffuſed a general 
rumour of his clemency. Many of the people 
ſubmitted to him, and increaſed the number of 
his troops. When he drew .nigh to Babylon, 
he ſent a challenge to the King of Afﬀyria, of- 
:2 VoL. III. _— tering 
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fering to decide the quarrel by a ſingle combat. 
But this challenge was not accepted. However, 


to put his allies in ſecurity during his abſence, 
he entered into a kind of truce and treaty with 
him, by which it was agreed on both ſides, 
that the huſbandmen ſhould not be diſturbed, 
but have full liberty to till the ground. And 
thus after he had taken a view of the country, 
examined the ſituation of Babylon, and enlarged 
the number of his friends and allies, he returned 
towards Media. * „„ 
! When he drew near the frontiers, he ſent 
deputies to Cyaxares, to give him notice of 
his arrival, and to receive his orders. Cy? 
axares did not think it adviſeable to admit fo 


- 


cConſiderable an army into his country, which 


was ſtill going to be augmented by the addition 
of forty thouſand men, who were lately come 
up out of Perſia. The next day he ſet for- 
ward on his journey with the remaining horſe 


that were left him. Cyrus advanced to meet 
him with his, who were very numerous and 


in good order. The ſight of them awakened 


the jealouſy and diſcontent of Cyaxares. He 


gave his nephew a very cold reception, turned 
aſide his face, and declined his kiſs, and even 
let fall ſome tears. Cyrus commanded all that 
ſtood by him to withdraw, and reaſoned with 
him upon the affair. He ſpoke to him with 


ſo much mildneſs, ſubmiſſion, and reaſon ; gave 


him ſuch ſtrong proofs of his integrity, reſpect, 


and inviolable attachment to his perſon and in- 


tereſts, that he removed in a moment all his 


ſuſpicions, and was perfectly reſtored to his 


good graces. They mutually embraced each 


other, and ſhed tears on both ſides. The Joy 
2 | _ "20% © 
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of the Medes and Perſians was inexpreſſible, 
who waited for the iſſue of this interview with 
fear and trembling. Cyaxares and Cyrus im- 
mediately mounted their horſes, and then all 
the Medes poſted themſelves behind Cyaxares, 
purſuant to the ſignal Cyrus had given them. 

The Perſians followed Cyrus, and the other na- 
tions their particular Prince. When they were 
arrived at the camp, they conducted Cyaxares 
to the tent they had prepared for him. He 
was preſently viſited by the moſt part of the 
Medes, who came to pay their reſpects to him, 
and offer him preſents, ſome of their own mo- 
tion, and others by the direction of Cyrus. 
Cyaxares was extremely affected with it, and 
began to be convinced that Cyrus had not de- 
bauched his ſubjects from him, but that the 
Medes bore him the ſame affectionate regards 
they had done before. En | 


_ REFLECTIONS. 


This whole ſtory is full of inſtruction. We 

ſee in Cyrus all the qualifications requiſite to 
form a great man, and in his troops whatever 
tenders an army invincible, This young Prince, 
far ſuperior in his ſentiments to thoſe that are 
commonly entertained by perſons of his rank 


and age, placed not his glory in magnificent 


repaſts, clothes, and equipages. He was un- 
acquainted with the airs of  haughtineſs and 
pride, which are uſually put on by young gen- 
tlemen of quality. He valued riches only for _ 
the pleaſure of diſtributing them, and the op- 
portunity they gave him of raiſing friends. 
FFF 


- 
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y He was ſurpriſingly a maſter in the art of 
gaining the affections of others, and ſtill more 
by his obliging deportment and civil behaviour, 
than his Iiberality. As he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the ſcience of war, he abounded 
in ſtratagems and expedients; witneſs the change 


of arms he introduced among the Perſians, and 


his eſtabliſhment of a body of horſe. He was 
ſober, vigilant, inured to labour, inſenſible to 
the allurements of pleaſure ; and the contraſt 
between him and Cyaxares, ſerves very much 
to ſet off the value of his excellent qualities. 

At an age, when the paſſions are uſually the 
ſtrongeſt, and in the very heat of victory, 
when every thing ſeems allowable, in the midſt 
of the applauſes and praiſes he received on all 
ſides, he continued conſtantly abſolute maſter of 
himſelf, and gave a young lord, who was very 
unlike him, ſuch lectures of continence and 
virtue, as are ſurpriſing to us that are Chriſtians, 
and are ſo very remote from our manners, that 
they ſeem almoſt incredible. 5 
But what muſt aſtoniſn us ſtill more, is the 
great reſpect he paid to the Gods, his exactneſs 
in forming no attempt without conſulting them, 
and imploring their aſſiſtance; his religious 
acknowledgment of their favours, by aſcribing 
all his good ſucceſs to them; and the open 
profeſſion of piety and religion he was not 


aſhamed to make at all times and upon all oc- 


caſions, if I may be allow'd to uſe theſe terms 
in the caſe of a Prince, who was ignorant of 
7 Artificium benevolentiz ing of Cyrus. Ep. 1. ad 
colligendz, /ays Tuliy, fprak- Quint. fratrem. This 
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This is what the boys muſt ſtudy in Cyrus; 
and it may not be amiſs to obſerve to them, 
that one of the greateſt commanders in the Ro- 
man republick was formed upon this model, I 
mean the ſecond Scipio Africanus, who had the 
admirable books of the Cyropædia continually 
in his hands. 4 Qs quidem libros non fine cauſa 
noſter ille Scipio Africanus de manibus porere non 
ſolebat. Nullum eſt enim pretermiſſum in his 
officium diligentis & moderati imperii. 


III. The continuation of the war. The taking 
, Babylon. New conqueſts, The death of 
Cyrus. Cyrop. lib. 6, &c. 


In the council, which was held in pre- 
ence of Cyaxares, it was reſolved to continue 
the war. They made preparations for it with 
indefatigable ardour. The enemy's army were 
ſtill more in number than they had been the 
preceding campaign, and Egypt alone furniſhed 
above ſixſcore thouſand men. They met at 
Thymbræa, a city of Lydia. Cyrus, after 
taking all neceary precautions for ſupplying 
his army with proviſions, in which he was ſur- 
priſingly particular, as Xenophon relates at 
large, determined to enter upon his march. 
Cyaxares did not follow him, but tarried be- 
hind with a third part of the Medes only, that 
he py ht not leave his country wholly un- 
uar Ln] 

wad Abradates, King of Sufiana, was prepa- 
ring to put on his armour, his wife Panthea 


brought him an helmet, with bracelets and 


* Cic. Ep. 1. ad Quint. fratr. 
% 
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lockets of maſly gold, a coat of arms fit for 
him plaited to the bottom, and a large plume 
of feathers of a purple colour. She had wrought 
the moſt part of them with her own hands un- 
| known to her husband, that ſhe might have 
the pleafure of ſurprifing him with the preſent. 
And tho paſſionately fond of him, ſhe ex- 
horted him rather to die with his arms in 
his hand, than not ſignalize himſelf by fome 
action worthy their birth, and the character 
ſhe had given of him to Cyrus. We, ſays ſhe, 
are under the higheſt obligations to him. When 
IT was his priſoner, and as ſuch deſigned for 
him, I was not treated as a ſlave in his poſſeſ—- 
ſion, nor reſtored to liberty upon ſhameful con- 
ditions, I was guarded as though I had been 
the wife of his own brother; and I promiſed 
him, that you ſhould make an acknowledgment 
for ſuch a favour. Be not therefore unmindful 
of it. O Jupiter, cries Abradates, lifting up _ 
his eyes to heaven, grant that I may this day 
ſhew myſelf a huſband worthy of Panthea, and 
a friend that deſerves ſo generous a benefactor. 
When he had ſaid this, he mounted his cha- 
riot. Panthea, no longer able to hold him in 
her arms, kiſſed the Chariot, and following 
after him for ſome time on foot, at length re- 
„„ 1 5 3 
When the armies were come within view of 
each other, they prepared for the battel. After 
publick and general prayers, Cyrus offered li- 
bations in particular, and again beſought the 
God of his father to eſpouſe his cauſe, and 
guide him with his aſſiſtance. And hearing a 
clap of thunder, he cried out, We follow wo. 
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25 0 Jupiter Supreme; and inſtantly advanced 
towards the enemy. As the front of their battle 
far exceeded that of the Perſians, they ſtood 
firm in the middle, whilſt the two wings came 
forward, bending to the right and leſt, with a 
deſign to ſurround the army of Cyrus, and fall 
5 55 him at the ſame 9 in ſeveral places, 

his was what he expected, and was not at all 
ſurpriſed at, He ran through all the ranks to 
encourage his troops, and though upon other 
occaſions he behav'd with ſo much modeſty, 
and was fo eſtranged from all appearance of va- 
nity, as he was upon the point to engage, he 
cry'd out with a refolute and deciſive voice, 
Follow, follow, to a certain victory; the Gods 
are on our ſide. After giving all neceſſary or- 
ders, and cauſing the uſual hymn to be ſung 

through all the army, he gave the ſignal. | 
Cyrus began with anacking the wing of the 

enemy, which had advanced ypon the right 
_ flank of his army, and having fallen upon it 
alſo. in flank, he threw it into diſorder. The 
fame was done on the other ſide, where they 
ſtreight advanced the ſquadron of the camels. 
The enemy's cavalry did not wait their coming 
up; but as ſoon as the horſes ſaw them at a 
diſtance, they fell back upon one another, and 
ſome of them capering and prancing, threw 
their riders to the ground. The chariots arm'd 
with ſcythes finiſhed what was wanting to com- 
_ Pleat the confuſion. In the mean time Abra- 
dates, who commanded the chariots that were 


placed at the head of the army, . them 


God indeed was ab C from gui 
*. guide, but a [wy different | 
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on full fpeed. The enemy were unable to ſuſ- 

rain ſo rough a charge, and were put to the 
rout. Abradates having pierced them, fell up- 
on the battalions of the Egyptians 3 but his 
_ chariot being unfortunately overthrown, he was 


ſhin with his men, after having given extraor- 


_ dinary proofs of his valour. The battle was 


fierce on that ſide, and the Perſians forced to 


| fall back as far as their machines. There the 


Egyptians found themſelves much incommoded 


by the arrows that were caft from thoſe rolling 


towers, and the battalions of the rear-guard of 


the Perfians advancing ſword in hand, hinder'd 


the archers from paſſing farther, and oblige 


ed 
them to return to their poſt. There was chen 
nought elſe to be ſeen but rivers of blood 


ſtreaming on every fide. In the mean time 


Cyrus came up, after having put to flight what- 


ever had oppoſed him. He was grieved to 
ſee the Nr had given way, and judging 

the Egyptians would ſtill go on to gain ground, 
he reſolved to attack them in the rear; and in 
an inſtant having thrown himſelf with his troop 
behind their battalions, he fell foully upon them. 
The horfe at the fame time advanced, and 
charged the enemy briſkly. The Egyptians 
thus encompaſſed on 7 ſide, faced about, 
and defended themfelves with a wonderful cou- 
rage, Cyrus at laft admiring their valour, and 
uneaſy to ſee ſo many brave men fall, offered 
them honourable conditions, repreſenting to them 

that all their allies had forſaken them, Theſe 
conditions were accepted, and they afterwards 


ſerved in his troops with an inviolable fidelity. 


Atſter the loſs of the battle, Croefus fled with 


all ſpeed to Sardis with his troops, whither Cyrus 


purſued 
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purſued him the next day, and made himſelf 
maſter of the city without any reſiſtance. 

From thence he marched ſtreight to Baby- 
lon, conquering by the way the greater Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. When he was come before 
the town, and had carefully examined its fitua- 
tion, walls, and fortifications, every one judged 
it was abſolutely impoſſible to take it by force. 
He ſeemed therefore reſolv'd upon the deſign 

of carrying it by famine. To this end he 
cauſed very large and deep ditches to be dug 
quite round the town, to prevent, as he ſaid, 
any thing from entring in or going out. The 
beſieged could not help ſmiling at the reſolution 
that was taken; and as the town was furniſhed 
with more than twenty years proviſions, they 
made a Jeſt eſt of all the trouble that he was at. 
When his works were finiſhed, Cyrus learnt 
that a great feſtival was ſoon to be folemnized, 
whereon all the Babylonians ſpent the night in 
drinking and revelling. The feſtival came, 
and the night advancing, he cauſed the mouth 
of the trenches to be opened which pointed to- 
wards the river, and inſtantly the water ruſhed 
impetuouſly into this new channel, and leaving 


its former bed dry, opened Cyrus a free paſſage 


Into the city. His troops therefore enter'd with- 
out meeting with any reſiſtance. They marched 
forward till they came to the palace, where the 
King was ſlain, At break of day the citadel 
ſurrender'd upon the news that the town was 
taken, and the King dead. Cyrus cauſed it to 
be publiſhed in all quarters, that whoever would 
eſcape with their lives ſhould tarry in their 
houſes, and ſend him their arms; which was 
done ey: ae oy was all the trouble 
- this 
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at Babylon amongſt the 
ſerved in their own country, and to this end 
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this Prince had in conquering the richeſt and 


ſtrongeſt city that was then in the world, 


Cyrus began with returning thanks to the 
Gods for the good ſucceſs they had granted 
him; he aſſembled the principal officers, pub- 
lickly commended their courage, wiſdom, zeal, 
and fidelity, and diſtributed rewards to the 
whole army. He then remonſtrated to them, 
that the only way to preſerve what they had 
acquired, was to perſevere in their antient vir- 
tue; that the fruit of a victory was not to give 
themſelves up to eaſe and idleneſs; that after 
they had conquered the enemy by force of 


arms, it would be ſhameful to let themſelves 


be conquered by the allurements of pleaſure ; 


that laſtly, if they would retain their antient 


glory, they muſt keep 15 ſame kunt 
erſians, as was ob- 


employ their chief care in the good education of 
their children. By this means, ſays he, we 
ſhall daily grow more virtuous ourſelves, by 


ſtriving to ſet them good examples; and they 


cannot eaſily be corrupted, whilſt they neither 
ſee nor hear any thing from us, but what has 
a tendency to virtue, and are continually train d 
up in the practice of honeſt and commendable 
EXOTIC.” 1 bf 5 

Cyrus entruſted the different parts and cares 


of the government to different perſons, accord- 
ing to the talents he knew them to be maſters 
of ; but he reſerved to himſelf alone the office 


of forming generals, governors of provinces, 
miniſters, and embaſſadors, as judging this to 


be properly the duty and buſineſs of a King, 


and that whereon his glory, the ſucceſs of 1 
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his affairs, the quiet and happineſs of the em- 
pire abſolutely depended. Matters relating to 
war, the finances, and the civil government, 
were diſpoſed in a ſurpriſing order. He had 
perſons of noted probity diſperſed through all 
the provinces, who gave him an account of all 
that paſſed; and theſe were calFd the eyes and 
ears of the Prince. He was careful to reward 
and honour all perſons diſtinguiſhed by their 
merit, and excelling in any particular whatſo- 
ever, He ſet a far greater value upon cle- 
mency than courage, as the laſt was often the 
cauſe of the ruin and deſolation of a people, 
whereas the other was always beneficial and fa- 
lutary. The laws he judged were of admirable 
ſervice in contributing to a due regulation of 
manners; but in his opinion the Prince was to 
be by his example a living law ; and he thought 
him unworthy to command over others, who 
had not more underſtanding and virtue than his 
ſubjects. Liberality ſeem'd to him a virtue truly 
royal; but he did not think it comparable to 
goodneſs, affability, and humanity, virtues pro- 
per to gain the hearts and win the affections of 
the people, which was properly to reign ;. be- 
ſides, that to be fond of giving more than 
others when one is infinitely richer than they, 
has nothing ſo extraordinary 1n 1t, as to deſcend 
in a manner from the throne, to put himſelf 
upon an equality with his ſubjects. But the 
greateſt preference he gave to the worſhip of 
the Gods, and a reverence for religion ; as be- 
ing fully perſuaded, that whoever was religious 
and fear'd God, was at the ſame time a good 
and faithful ſervant to Kings, and firmly at- 
tached to their perſons and the good of the 
Rate, | | When 
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When Cyrus thought he had given ſufficient 
orders concerning the affairs of Babylon, he 
reſolved upon a journey into Perſia. - He paſſed 
through Media to viſit Cyaxares, to whom he 
made conſiderable 2 , and let him know 


that city as properly his own. Cyaxares, who 
had no male iſſue, offer'd him his daughter in 


marriage and Media for her portion. He was 


yery fenſible the propoſal was to his advantage, 
but he could not accept it till he had obtained 


the conſent of his father and. mother; leaving 
to all after-ages a rare example of the reſpectful 


ſu>miſſion and entire dependence that all chil- 
dren ſhould ſhew to their parents ypon ſuch an 


occaſion, how old foever they be, or to what 
degree of power and greatneſs ſoever they are 
arriv'd. Cyrus then eſpouſed this Princeſs at his 


return from Perſia, and carried her with him 


to Babylon, where he had fixed the ſeat of his 


empire. 


There be aſſembled his troops, Tie faid, 
they conſiſted of ſixſcore i thouſand horſe, two 


thouſand chariots arm'd with ſcythes, and ſix 
hundred - thouſand foot. With this numerous 
army he took the field, and ſubdued all the 
nations from Syria to the Indian fea, After 


this he turned towards Egypt, and brought that 


country in like manner under his ſubjection. 


Hie took up his reſidence in the midſt of all 

theſe countries, paſſing. uſually ſeven months at 
Babylon during the winter, becauſe of the 
warmth of the climate; three months at Suſa in 


the 


a magnificent palace pre- 
par'd for him at Babylon, whenever he pleaſed 
to go thither, and that he ſhould look upon 


FFP 


in 
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the ſpring; and two months at Ecbatane, du- 


ring the great heats of the ſummer. - 

After ſeveral years ſpent in this manner, Cy- 
rus return'd into Perſia for the ſeventh time 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of his monarchy. Cam- 
byſes and Mandane had been long dead, and 
himſelf was grown very old. Finding his end 
to draw near, he called together his ſons and 
the great men of the empire ; and when he 


had thank'd the Gods for all the favours they 


had beſtow'd upon him during his life, and 
beg'd a like protection of them for his chil- 
dren, his friends, and his country, he declar'd 
his eldeſt ſon Cambyſes his ſucceſſor, and left 
the other ſeveral very conſiderable governments. 
He gave them both excellent advice, by letting 
them know that reſpect for the Gods, a es | 
underſtanding between brethren, and the care 


0 procuring and preſerving faithful friends, 


was the firmeſt ſupport of the throne. He died 


very much lamented by all his people. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1 I ſhall make two upon this ſubject ; the one 


concerning the character and perſonal qualities 


of Cyrus ; and the other upon the truth of his 
hiſtory, as written hy Xenophon. 


The firſt Reflection. 


We may look upon Cyrus as the wiſeſt con- 
ror and moſt accompliſhed hero mention'd 

"Ones hiſtory. He wanted none of the 
ifications requiſite to form a great man; 
he had wiſdom, moderation, courage, 2 7 
| | neſs 
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neſs of ſoul,” noble ſentiments, a wonderful dex- 


terity in the management of mankind, and in 

gaining their affections ; a profound knowledge 

in all the branches of the art of war, and an 

extenſive underſtanding, fupported by a prudent 

reſolution, in forming and executing great pro- 
. 


But what was moſt truly great and royal in 
him, f was a thorough conviction that all his 


care and attention ſhould tend to make his 


people happy ; and that a King was not to be 
diftinguiſhed from his ſubjects by the ſplendour 
of riches, the pomp of equipage, or the luxury 
and expence of his diet; but by a ſuperiority. 
of merit in every kind, and eſpecially by an 
indefatigable application to watch over their in- 
tereſts, and to procure them eaſe and plenty. 
In ſhort, the foundation and baſis in a manner 


of the ſtate of Princes, is not to be ſelf-intereſted. 
*Tis the very character of their greatneſs to be 


devoted to the publick good. They are a kind 
of light ſet in an high place, to be the more 
univerſally diffuſed. And it would be inju- 
rious to them to confine them within the nar- 
row bounds of a perſonal intereſt. © They would 
be reduced to the obſcurity of a private condĩ̃- 


tion, if their views were leſs extenſive than theit 


dominions. 
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"Twas from the concourſe of all theſe vir- 
tues that Cyrus was enabled in ſo ſhort a time 
to lay the foundations of an empire, which took 
in almoſt all the parts of the world; that he 
peaceably enjoy'd the fruit of his conqueſts for 
many years; that he was ſo much eſteem'd 
and belov'd, not only by his natural ſubjects, 
but by all the nations he had conquered ; and 
that after his death he was generally lamented 
as the common father of all his people. 

We ought not to be ſurprized that Cyrus 
ſhould be ſo accompliſhed in every particular, 
as we know that God himſelf had formed him 
to be the inſtrument and executor of his deſigns 
of mercy towards his people, and to give the 
world in his perſon a perfect model of the 

manner in which Princes ſhould govern their 
people, and the real uſe they ought to make 
of abſolute power. Leg 

When I ſay that this Prince was form'd by 
God himſelf, I do not mean by a ſenſible mi- 

racle, or that he was at once made ſuch, as 
we admire him in hiſtory, God gave him an 
happy conſtitution, by implanting in his mind 
the ſeeds of every great qualification, and in 
his heart a diſpoſition to the moſt extraordinary 
virtues. He took care, that this good natural 
temper ſhould be improved by an excellent 
education, and thus he prepar'd him for the 
great deſigns he had laid out for him. As he 
is the light of the mind, he diſperſed all his 
doubts, ſuggeſted to him the propereſt expe- 
dients, made him attend to the beſt counſels, 
enlarged his views, and render'd them more 

clear and diſtint. Thus God preſided over 
all his enterprizes, had him as it were by = 
. han 
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hand in all his conqueſts, opened for him the 


gates of cities, made the ſtrongeſt ramparts fall 


down before him, and humbled in his preſence 
the mightieſt Princes upon earth *. 8 
To ſet the merit of Cyrus in a better light, 


we need only compare him with another King 


of Perſia, I mean Xerxes his grandſon, who 
hurried on by an abſurd motive of vengeance, 
attempted to ſubdue Greece. We fee him ſur- 


rounded with whatever is held moſt in eſteem, 
and makes the greateſt figure in the eyes of 


men; the largeſt empire at that time in the 
world, immenſe riches, forces by ſea and land 


in an almoſt incredible number. But all this 
was but around him, not in him, and added 


nothing to his natural qualifications. For thro? 
a blindneſs too common amongſt Princes and 


great men, born to the plentiful enjoyment of 


| prodigious wealth, join'd to an unlimited pow- 


er, and encompaſſed with a glory he had been 


at no pains to obtain, he was uſed to judge 


of his own talents and perſonal merit from the 

outſide ſhew of his place and ſtation. He de- 
ſpiſes the ſage advice of his uncle Artabanus 
and Demaratus, to give ear to the flatterers of 
his vanity. He meaſures the ſucceſs of his en- 
terprizes by the extent of his power. The ſer- 
vile ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations does not ſa- 
tisfy his ambition; and diſdaining too ready 


Wer faith the Lord to bis be fur. I will go befove 
anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right thee, and make the crooked 


hand I hade holden to fubdue places ftreight. I will break. 


nations before him: and I will in pieces the gates of braſs, 
hoſe the bins of Kings to open and cut aſunder the bars of 
before him the tauo- leaved iron. Ifai. xlv. 1, 2. 
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and eaſy an obedience, he pleaſes himſelf with 
exerciſing his dominion over the elements, with 
cutting through mountains, and making them 
navigable, with chaſtiſing the ſea for. | 
down his bridge, and tying the floods in chains. 
Full of a childiſn vanity and a ridiculous pride, 


he looks upon himſelf as the maſter of nature 
and che elements; thinks no nation dares © — 


poſe his preſence, and with preſumptuous fo 


and idle aſſurance reckons upon the millions of 


men and veſſels,” that follow at his heels. But 
when after the: battle of Salamis, he aw the 
ſorrowful remains and ſhameful ruins of his in- 


numerable troops, that were ſcattered over all 


Greece, he was then convinced of the difference 


there was between an army and a multitude of 


men; * ſtratuſque per totam paſſum Græciam 
Aerxes Tmtellexit, e ab exercitu turba. * 
ſtaret. e 137 Aae 
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that enormous Coloſſus fell by its own! weight 
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Gods take: a pleaſure in augmenting a power, 
that is founded upon juſtice, and guided by rea- 
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. boys in che ſtudy of hiſtory; was 


aer — * early | 
—— yo 1 and diſtin- 
guiſh che characters of it. hs as: * nat, 


— $i b berths bibadzel- pant. ang, ſubſtance f 
iſtory, I mean his expedition againſt 
Babylon, and his other conqueſts, are very dif- 


ferent in their accounts of ſeveral other very 
important facts, ſuch as the birth and death of 


chis Princa, and the nne of the Per- 
ſiann empire. 2 TEE) cab; K+ 
The boys muſt not. be len 8 


differences. Herodotus, and after him Juſtin, 


relate that King of the Medes, u | 
a frightfal — Ow married inis 


daughter Mandane to 2 Perſian of obſcure birth = 


and condition, named Cambyſes. A ſon being 


born of luis marriage, the King ordered Har- | 
pagus, one of his principal officers, to put him 
to death. Harpagus gave him to one of the 


King's ſhepherds: to be expoſed in a foreſt ; 


but the child being miraculouſly ſaved, and 


brought up privately by the ſhepherd's wiſe, 


was at laſl iſcovered by his grandfather, who 


was ſatisfied with ſending him to a diſtant 


place i in I and RS this whole in- 


bo 1 | dignatin 
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ation upon the wretched Harpagus, whoſe 
58 . eue h. br , al ages and 
ſerved up to his facher at an entertainment. 
The young Cyrus, ſeveral years after, informed 
— on oc of bis bind and Rasten, 


army againſt; Aſty | 
an 5 5 
e 


he 7p to the —.— 


5 e The Scythian — 


1. to fall then. Cyrus returned againſt 


them all drunk and aſleep, 


be — 7 — them without difficulty, took abun - 


dance of them priſoners, and among the reſt 
* ſon of Ch p* 238 — 

army in perſon. — rince, whom 
Cyrus refuſed to ſend back to his re- 
covering from his drunkenneſs, and not bearing 
to ſuffer captivity, killed himſelf. Tomyris, 


animated with a thirſt of revenge, gave a ſe- 
cand battle to the Perſians; and having drawn © 

them in her turn into an ambuſcade by a pre- 
tended flight, cut off above two hundred thou- 


529 of the, with Cyrus their King. And 
= off Cyrus's head, ſhe -threw i 
foil veſſel full of blood, with this inſulti 


755 Cruel as thou art, ſatiate thyſe 


ith blood, which in thy life-time thou haſt 
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<< Gable v Satia te, inguit, ſanguine e Hiiſti, 
eujuſque inſatiabilis ſemper fuiſti, - 
The q 5 — is, which of theſe ki + iſto- 
rians, W © report the ſame - hiſtory in ſo diffe- 
rent a manner, is moſt deſerving of credit. 
The boys themſelves, if properly interroga ated 
by a ſkilful} maſter, may eaſily give an anſwer. 


The account Which Herodotus gives of the firſt 


years of Cyrus has more the air of a fable 
than an hiſtory.” And fore this death, what 
likelihood'is there, that a Prince fo experienced 
in war, and ſtill more commendable for his 
prudence than courage, ſhould” have run head. 
into the ſnares which a woman had laid 

for him. What the ſame hiſtorian' relates of 
5 — and! childiſh revenge of \Cy- 
rus againſt a river, which had drown'd one 55 | 


his facred horſes, -and which he cauſed his army 


to cut directly into three hundred and ſixty 
channels, is directly oppoſite to the character 


of this Prince, * * was famed. for his mild- 
neſs and moderation. Y Beſides, is it probable 


that Cyrus, who was marching to the conqueſt 
of Babylon, ſhould thus lofe the time that was 
ny Em 1 1 Lee wy mw 35% 0 | 


Jjuſtig. 1 . cap. * | 1 ot a 70 1 
* Tully obſerves, that 5 omnem tranſtulit belli appa- 


2 his whole reign he never ratum Periit itaque | 


let an angry. word fall from & tempus, magna in magnis 
im; cujus ſummo in im rebus Jactura 3 & militum = 
perio nemo unquam verbum dor, quem inutilis labor fre- 
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in ſo uſeleſs a labour, and loſe the opportunity 
of ſurpriſing the Babylonians, by amuſing him 
ſelf in making war upon a muß instead of a 

carrying his arms againſt the enemy? ; 
But what abſolutely decides in delbinde: of, 
Tenophon, is the agreement of his account with 
the Holy Scripture, where we ſee that Cyrus 
Was ſo —— the empire of the Per- 
ſians upon the ruin of that of the Medes, as 
Herodotus remarks, that thoſe two nations 
acted by concert in the ſiege of Babylon, and 
| Joined their forces to ee that formidable 
power. 

Whence then could ſo great a difference ariſe 
between theſe two hiſtorians ? Herodotus will 


tell us. In the very paſſage, where he relates 


the birth of Cyrus, and in that where he ſpeaks 


of his death, he informs us, there were then 
very different manners of reporting theſe two 
great events. Herodotus followed that which 
was moſt agreeable to his own fancy; and we 
know he was fond of any thing extraordinary 
and wonderful, and very eaſily gave credit to 
1 Xenophon was more ſerious and leſs cre- 
dulous; and he tells us in the beginning of his 
hiſtory, that he had very carefully enquired 
into the birth of Cyrus, his character and edu- 
cation. 11s 

We. muſt not conclude from mh 1 have 
ſaid, that . Herodotus is not to be credited in 
any thing, becauſe he is ſometimes miſtaken ; 
this rule would be falſe and unjuſt 3/ as we 
ſhould. be to blame to believe every thing an 
author ſays, becauſe he ſometimes ſpeaks truth. 
Truth and falſhood may be found together; = 
a the reader's ability, and ren conſiſt in 
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knowing how to ange iſn chem, „ bre | 
chem out by certain peculiar circumſtances, — 
in raking a juſt choice and ſeparation of them. 
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of the grandeur and enpire F. Athens. © 
7 deſign in this ovhd be 6f hiſtory 


is to give ſome idea of the ſuperio 
the Athenians held for ſeveral years over all 


Greece, and to lay open by What ſteps and 2 


the) arFived ar tut he ht of power, The 
feuer, — who in is ſpace of time we 
ſpeak of, contributed moſt to the eſtabliſhment 
and ſupport” of the power of this republiek, 
7 different qualifications, were 
Themiſtotles, Ariftides, Cimon, and Pericles. 
Therniſtocles indeed laid the fouridation of 
this new power by one ſingle piece of advice, 
in turning the whole force and views of the 
Athenians towards the ſea. © Cimon brought 


| theſe naval forces into ſervice by his maritime 


expeditions, which reduced the Perſian empire 
within an inch of its ruin. Ariſtides furniſh 
wherewithal to ſupply the expences of the war 
by his wiſe &conomy in the management of 
the 7 treaſure. And Pericles laſtly, 55 
wb ers 
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others had acquired, in mixing the gentle exer- 
Ciſes of peace with the tumultuous expeditions 
of war. Thus the riſe of the Athenians was 


cwing to the happy concourſe and intermixture 


of the policy of Themiftoeles, the activity of 
Cimon, the diſintereſtedneſs of Ariſtides, and 
the wiſdom of Pericles; ſo that if any one of 
theſe cauſes had been wanting, Athens would 
never have obtained the ſuperiority. FUE 
The good ſucceſs of the battle of Mara- 
thon, where Themiſtocles was preſent, began 
to kindle in his heart that thirſt of glory, 
which followed him ever after, and ſometimes 
carried him beyond juſt bounds, The trophies 
of Miltiades, he faid, left him no reſt either 
by day or night. He reſolved from that time 
to make his name and country illuſtrious by ſome 
great action, and render it ſuperior to Lac wy 
mon, which had long lorded it over all Greece. 
With this view he judged it would be expedient 
to turn all the force of Athens towards the 
ſea, ſeeing that weak as it was by land, that was 
the only means of making it neceſſary to its 
allies, and formidable to its enemies. Covering 
therefore his deſigns under the plauſible pretext 
of the war againſt the Eginetæ, he cauſed a 
fleet of an hundred 5 to be built, which 
ſoon after was a great ment in contributing 
R 3 oe . 
The inviolable affection Ariſtides bore to 
juſtice, obliged him upon ſeveral occaſions to 
oppoſe Themiſtocles, who was not over- ſeru- 
ous in that point, and managed ſo by his 
intrigues and cabals, as to procure the baniſh- 
ment of Ariftides. In this kind of judgment 
the citizens gave their votes by writing the 
N 1 . name 
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248 Of Profane' Hiſtory. 
name of the perſon upon a ſhell, in Greek 
call'd is, whence was derived the name of 
oſtraciſm. A peaſant upon this occaſion, wo 
knew not how to ok and did not know 
Ariſtides, applied to himſelf, deſiring he would 
put the name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell. Why, 
lays Ariſtides, has he done you any wrong, 
that you would thus condemn him? No, re- 
lied the other, I don't ſo much as know 3 3 
ut I can't endure to hear every body calling 
him 7uft. Ariſtides, without one word of anſwer, 
quietly takes his ſhell, writes his name upon 
it, and gives it him back again, He took his 
leave with an earneſt prayer, that the Gods 
would not _ inflict any misfortune upon 7 
country to male him regretted. The grea 
Camillus in a like caſe d did not follow his po 
nerolity, but offered up a quite different peti- 


tion. In exilium abiit, precatus ab diis immor- 
 talibus, fi innoxio ſibi ea injuria fieret, primo quo- 


77 tempore deſiderium ſui civitati ingratæ facerent. 
ſhall hereafter examine what we are to think 


of oſtraciſm. Ariſtides was very ſoon recalled. 


The expedition of Xerxes againſt Greece 
haſtened his return. All the allies united their 
forces to repel the common enemy. They were 
then ſenſible: how ſerviceable the prudent fore- 
ſight of Themiſtocles was, who under another 
pretence had built an hundred gallies. They 
doubled this number upon the arrival of Xerxes. 
When they came to nominate the generaliſſimo, 


that was to command the fleet, the Athenians, 


who alone were maſters of two thirds of the 
veſſels, laid claim to the honour, and moſt 
1 05 However, all the voices of the allies 


. . n. 32. 1 IEF 
| ata 
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were unanimous in. favour of Eurybiades the 
Lacedæmonian. Themiſtocles, tho young and 
very defirous of glory, judged that upon this 
occaſion he ought to lay aſide his own intereſt 
for the common good of his country; and tel- 
ling the, Athenians, that if they behaved with 
courage, the Greeks would ſoon of their own 
accord confer the command upon them, he per- 
ſuaded them to yield to the Lacedæmonians, in 
like manner as he did. I have elſewhere related 
with what moderation and prudence this young 
Athenian behaved both in the council of war, 


and at the battle of Salamis, whereof he had 


all the honour, tho? he was not the commander 
in chaet.* 

From the time of that glorious victory the 
reputation and credit of the Athenians were very 
much augmented. They behaved with * 
modeſty upon the occaſion, and ſought only to 
advance their power by honourable and jut 
means. Mardonius, who was left in Greece 
with an army of three hundred thouſand men. 
made them very advantageous propoſals in his 
maſter's name, to draw them off from the al- 
lies. He promiſed entirely to rebuild their city, 
which had been burnt down, to ſupply them 
with large ſums of money, and give them the 
ſuperiority over all Greece, The Lacedzmo- 
nians terrified with the news ſent deputies to 
Athens, to diſſuade. them from a compliance, | 
and offered to provide for their wives, their 
children, and their old men, and furniſh them 
with every thing elſe they wanted. Ariſtides 
vas then in power. He anſwered, that he ex- 
cuſed the barbarians, who valued nought elſe 


but gold and ſilver, for hoping to corrupt their 
* 


250 / Profane Hiftory. 
fidelity by large promiſes ; but he was furprized. 
: and df ol ts the A i poverty 26a re- 
fent miſery of the Athenians ſhould have tuch 
an effect upon the Lacedzmonians, as to make 
them forget their courage and generoſity, or 
imagine they ſtood in need of their exhortation 
to fight manfully for the common fafety of 
Greece with a view to any rewards that they 
could offer ; that they ſhould tell their repub- 
lick, that all the gold in the world could not 
tempt the Athenians, or make them abandon 
the defence of the common liberty; they thanked 
the Lacedzmonians however for their obliging 
offers, but they ſhould take care to put their 
allies to no expence. And then turning to 

the deputies of Mardonius, and ftretching out 
his hand to the ſkies, Know, ſays he, whilſt 
« yon fun ſhall continue his courſe, the Athe- 
« nians will be mortal enemies to the Perſians, 
and never ceaſe to revenge upon them the 
„ ravage of their lands, and the burning of 
their houſes and temples.” 1 | 
Tbhemiſtocles in the mean time did not loſe 
ſight of the great project he had formed for 
ſupplanting the Lacedæmonians, and ſubſtitut- 
ing the Athenians in their place; and without 
much concern about the choice of the means, 
he thought every thing juſt and good that could 
lead to this end. One day, in a full aſſembly 
of the citizens, he declared that he had a de- 
ſign of great importance, but could not com- 
municate it to the people, becauſe the ſucceſs of 
it depended upon its being kept ſecret; he de- 
ſired therefore they would nominate ſomebody 
with whom he might talk it over. They all 
named Ariſtides, and referred themſelves _ 
: ns 


— 


/ Profane Hiflory, ner 
lately to his advice, Themiſtocles taking him 
aſide, told _ = thought of EE the Gre-. 
cian fleet, which lay in a neighbouri 3 
and that if this was done, e 
tainly become miſtreſs of all Greece. Ariſtides 
returned to the aſſembly, and barely declared, 
that nothing in the world could be more advan- 
mtngeous than the project of Themiſtocles, nor 
ay thing at the ſame time more unjuſt. The 
people with one conſent forbad Themiſtocles to 
proceed in it any fartner. 

We fee by this, that the ſurname of Juſt 
was deſervedly granted to Ariſtides during his 
life-time ; a title, ſays Plutarch, infinitely pre- 
ferable to all that are ſought for by the greateſt 
conquerors with ſo much zeal, and in ſome 
meaſure bordering upon divinity. One day, 
as a verſe of Xſchylus was repeated upon the 

theatre, in which the poet, ſpeaking of Am- 
phiaraus, ſays, That he. ſought not to appear 
juſt, but to be ſo; all the people immediately 
caſt their eyes rr Ariſtides, and applied to 
him that admirable encomium. me. 

The Perſian army received a terrible blow in 
the famous battle of Platæa. Out of three hun- 
dred thouſand commanded by Mardonius, ſcarce 

| forty thouſand eſcaped. Pauſanias, one of the 
Kings of Sparta, was at the head of the Gre- 
cian army. He then behaved with great equity 
and moderation, as may be gathered from two 
ſtories related by * Herodotus, which are very 
| particular. | „ 
Alter the victory of Platæa, one of the prin- 
_cipal citizens of gina adviſed him to re- 
venge upon the dogg * Mardonius the death 
ET. — Lib. 5. 8 | 
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of ſo many brave Spartans, as were ſlain at 
Thermopylz, and the unworthy treatment his 
uncle Leonidas had met with from Xerxes and 
Mardonius, who fixed his body to a gibbet. 
« Would you adviſe me then, ſays he, to imi- 


« tate the barbarians in the thing we hate ? If 


te the eſteem of the Æginetæ is to be bought 


* at ſo dear a rate, I ſhall be content with 


e pleaſing the Lacedæmonians, who ſetꝰ a value 


only upon virtue and merit. As to Leonidas 
« and his companions, they are without doubt 


e ſufficiently revenged by the blood of ſo many 
. 72 Perſians, as have been ſlain in the 


ttle. ?“ 

1 he ſecond ſtory i is no leſs remarkable. Pau- 
ſanias, who had found an immenſe booty in 
the camp of the enemy, ordered two entertain- 
ments 5 a very different kind to be ſerved up 


in the ſame hall. In one was diſplayed at full 
length the magnificence of the Perſians, rich 


beds, coſtly carpets, gold and ſilver veſſels in- 


numerable, a . variety of meats dreſſed 


with all the delicacy imaginable, wines and li- 
quors of all ſorts. The other was very plain 
after the Spartan manner, that is, bread, and 
water, and at moſt the black-broth. 3 
then applying himſelf to the Greek officers, 
whom he had purpoſely invited, and pointing 


to the two different tables, See, ſays he to 


them, the folly of the general of the Medes, 


6 . accuſtomed to dine upon ſuch meals 
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te as theſe; he thought to. Fan, us, who 
„ live ſo hardly.“ bo "Fol, 

The advantage the he! had: ately Waise 
them in a condition of ſendi ing a fleet to 
the aſſiſtance of the allies, who were yet under 
the power of the Perſians. This fleet was com- 
manded by Pauſanias the Lacedæmonian. Ari- 


ſtides and Cimon were the generals of the Athe- 
nians. They firſt ſet fail towards Cyprus: 


then to Dytundam, and took it; and in all 
places reſtored the allies to their liberty; but 


Joon: aſter fell themſelves into a new Kind- of 


ſlavery. Pauſanias grown haughty upon the 
victories he had obtained, quitted the manners 


and cuſtoms of his country, aſſumed the habit 


and ſtate of the Perſians, and imitated their 
pomp and magnificence. He treated the allies 


with inſupportable ſeveriry; ſpoke to the offi- 


cers with a lofty and menacing air 
ant honours to be paid to him; and 


by! this conduct rendered the government of che 


ns odious to all the allies. The 
gentle, good - natur d, and obliging behaviour 


Sb Aer! an Cimon, the humanity and 
Juſtice; which appeared in all their actions; the 


care they took to oOffend no body, and be ſer⸗ 
viceable to all, contributed ſtill more to ſet off 


the difference of characters, and increaſe the 
diſcontent. The affair at laſt broke out into 
an open rupture, and the allies all ſubmitted to 
the command of the Athenians, and threw- 


themſelves under their protection. Thus, ſays 
Plutarch, Ariſtides by oppoſing gentleneſs and 
Re to the pride and cruelty of Pau- 
anias, and inſpiring the fame ſentiments into 


the 


2 
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| _ and at | al ben away their EG, 


ot by che force of fleets and armies, and ftill 


26 raking anche Put by aad-r 
che government of the Athenians amiable 
their diſcreet and mild behaviour. 
The Lacedæemonia 
2 generality: and moderation, which cannot be 
tos much admired. For eiving that toe 
great authority had rendered their ew 


; a a the Gods, and forboze to deſire char 


to any more ef their generals, Þ chuſing rather 


to have diſateet and modeſt citizens, and 44 


as would abſohnely ſubmit to the diſei 

Jaws of their cauntry, than 10 preſer e the 
nee over the other Greeks. 

Hitherto the cities and people of _ "I 


8 oertain ſums of money to defray 
the expence of the war againſt the barbarians 3 
bur this collection had always occafioned gregt 


diſcontents, as it had not been raiſed in due 
proportion. It was therefore judged expedient 


order for the Carr and fix a tax which 
ſhould be regulated by the revenue of every 


City and wogle nhat-thddhangs ofiche. Mite 
being a divided amongſt its reſpective 


members, none of chem might have cauſe to 
complain. The e e find our a fit 


— 


haughty and inſalent, they readily gave up the 
rat ag had till then held over the 


the command of their army ſhould be entruſted 


under the new government to eſtabliſn a new 
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ſon * the diſcharge of an employment of 
uch moment to the publick, and yet ſo nice, 
and full of dangers and inconveniencies. All 
the allies caſt their eyes upon Ariltides, _ They 
gave him a full power, and referred themſelves 
inen to his prudence and juſtice for the 

impoſition of the tax. RN . any 7 
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erſon, who conſiders the publick m 
red treaſure. Laltly, what is very 
and very rare, he o behaved as te make him- 
{If beloved in a ſtation, where a, man mult 
Ts gi well not to make himſelf 1 
1 glorious encomium, Seneca beſtows 
« pre entruſted With a like e 
n Nn chart that can abu 
of a ſuperintendent or controller general of the 
| OR ET Nall give his words 9 <5 not 
peine able to expreſs the ſtrong and elegant 
brev e in our own language, in the 
3 . could wiſh. Tu guidem orbis terrarum 
rationes adminiſtras, tam abſtinenter quam alienas, 
tam diligenter quam Jtuas, tam jreligioſe. quam 
publicas. In officio amaxem - conſequeris, in quo 
odium witare difficile gt. This is literally what 
Ariſtides did. He ſhewed ſo much equity and 
wiſdom in the adminiſtration of his office, that 
no body complained of him; and his time 
was ever after regarded as the golden age, or 
fortunate ſeaſon of Greece. In ſhort, the tax 
181 2 6 he 
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| Fn after to thirteen hundred talents ; hot that 
the charge of the war amounted ſo high, but 


becauſe of many uſeleſs expences in making 


diſtributions” to the people of Athens, ih the 


celebratin g of plays and feftivals, in the build- 
of temples and publick edifices; and be- 


des, the hands of hte, who had the feeling 
of the publick money, were not always f D = 


and clean as the hand ; of Ariſtides. 

For it is remarkable that this great man was 
poorer when he left this employment, in which 
men uſually grow. rich, than when he firſt 


entered upon it; inſomuch that after his death 
they did not find Wherewitk al to defray the ex- 
Pences of his funeral. The people took the 


charge of it x themſelves, as alſo of oe 


vide for his ghters and giving them 


tions . 25 cc Which is ſo vile in 


the eyes of tie generality of mankind, was Ari- 


ſtides s own choice, and he ever kept himſelf 
chrough deſign and inclination; and ſo far 
was he from being aſhamed of his po poverty, 
that he looked upon it to be as glorious as all 
the trophies and victories he had gained. Plu- 


tarch gives a proof of it, which T cannot for- 


wen producing here 
Cuallias, a very near relation af” Ariſt Nen, 


and the richeſt citizen in Athens, was brought 
to the bar upon an accuſation laid againſt him. 


His E e little 251 raed merits of 
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his cauſe, chiefly objected to him, that rich as 
he was, he was not aſham'd to ke: Ariſtides, 
his wife, and children, reduced to want, with- 


dut relieving their neceſſities. Callias obſerving 


that this reproach made a great impreſſion upon 

the minds of his judges, ſummoned Ariſtides 
to declare before them whether it was not 
true, chat he had ſeveral times offered him large 
ſums of money, and even preſs d him to ac- 
cept of them; and whether he had not con- 
ſtantly refuſed them by ſaying, that he had a 


jafter t title to boaſt of his poverty, than the other 


of his riches ; that a great many might be 
found who made good or ill uſe of their riches, 
but it was not eaſy to meet with one who bore 


verty with courage and generoſity; and that 


none but thoſe who were poor t their 


inclination ought to be aſhamed of being ſo. 
Ariſtides owned that all his kinſman had ſaid 


was true. And there was no perſom in the aſ- 


ſembly, who was not thoroughl — 1 
his own mind, de was. a be 


F like Ariſtides, than rich like Callias. Thus 
Plato reckoning up ſuch as were moſt- famous 
the Athenians, ſets 'a value upon none 


among 
but Ariſtides. For the reſt 4, ſays he, as 


Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, the 3 
the city indeed with portico's, and 


buildings; filled it with gold and filves, and 
ſuch other ſuperfluities and curioſities ; but he 
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ment, by pro no other end in all his aQti- 
ons than 5 5 his citizens more Vir» 
TUOUS. 


828 which - were of great — in 


Athenians. | Beſides: the ſums —_— = 


which every one of the allies were taxed, they 
were farther to furniſh a certain number 1 0 
men and | veſſels. Several of them who ali 
the retreat of Xerxes were deſirous only 

repoſe, and ſeeking for nothing more than quiet. 
ly to cultivate — choſe rather to 

money than men, and leſt to the Athenians the 


care of filling 

ſeamen they were obliged to — 
this occaſioned great and they ſeem 0 
reſolv'd to put them upon the literal, execution 


64 


of the treaty. /Cimon took a quite oppolite me- 
non” He left them quietly to enjoy the peace, 
that the allies, tho formerly brave 


foldiers, would ſoon be gr for noughe die bur 
_ tuſban and merchandiſe, whilſt the Athe- 
nians, who had conſtantly. their oars or their 
arms in — ens: improving in 
ſoldiery more and more, and daily become 
more powerful. So it fell out, and r 
people at their on proper nce ges 
procured themſelves 2 from being 
Sie wh allics dean $1.6. man Ah 
ject and tributary to the Athenians. 
f No general among the Greeks ever brought 


down. the pride and power of the great King of 


Perſia, like men When the barbarians were 
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Cimon was alſo poſſeſſed of very great « en- f 
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driven out of Greece, he left them no breath- 
ing time, but purſued them briſkly with a fleer 


above two hundred * fail, got poſſeſſion of 
their ſtrongeſt places, and drew off all their al- 


lies, that the King of Perſia had not a ſoldier 
leſt in all Aſia from the country of Tonia to 


Pamphylia. And ſtill purſuing his point, he 
had the Tune to fall upon the enemies fleet, 


tho? far more in number than his own, which 
lay at che mouth of the river Eurymedon. He 


ſe, to join their army by land, which lay hard 
by, and were coffin the ſhore. Cimon, 
advantage of the ardour of his ſoldiers, who were 


_ encouraged by their late ſucceſs, landed them im- 


mediately, and carried them ſtreight againſt the 


barbarians, ho firmly ſtood their ground, and 
ſupported the firſt ſhock with a great deal of 
courage. But at laſt being forced to give way 
they took to their heels. They made a great 
ſlaughter, took an infinite number of priſoners, 
and an immenſe 


. Cimon having thus 
gained two victories in one day, which equalled 
m glory the two battles of Salamis and Platza, 


the fleet of the Perſians, and knew e Pol 
what had paſs'd. They were all taken unk, 
and moſt of the ſoldiers killed or drowned. 
This exploit fo humbled the pride of the King 
of Perſia, that he conſented to that treaty of 


peace fo much talked of in antient hiſtory, by 


which he promiſed, that his army by land. 
S 2 "2 ſhould 


entirely ' defeated it, and took above two hun- 
dred veſſels, without reckoning upon thoſe that - 
were ſunk. The Perſians had quitted their veſ- 
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if they did not exceed them, to give the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke, went to meet a ſupply of fourſcore 
Phoenician veſſels, which were coming to joy 
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Cimon, who was ſupported by the faction of 
the rich and powerful. Pericles had had an 


260 of Pu Hiſtory 
ſhould never come nearer the Grecian ſea than 400 
Stadia, which make near twenty leagues, and 


that his gallies or other veſſels of war ſhould 
not go Werne che Chalidonian or e 


Iſlands. 


Cimon returned to > Athens full of glory, and | 

employed part- of the ſpoils In. fortifying the 
ports and adorning the city. f During his ab- 
ence Pericles had got a conſiderable. intereſt 
among the people. He was not naturally of a 


popular Amen e but was become ſo through 


icy, to remove the ſuſpicions which might. 


taken up of his aſpiring to tyranny, as alſo 
to counterbalance the credit and authority of 


excellent education, and was tutored by the 


moſt able philoſophers of his age. Anaxagoras, 


who was the firſt that aſcribed human events 
and the government of the world, not to a 


blind chance or a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſupe- 
riour 8 underſtanding, which governed and con- 
ducted all with the greateſt wiſdom, had tho- 


roughly inſtructed him in natural philoſophy, or 
phyſicks. This ſtudy had given him an extra- 


ordinary ſtrength and elevation of mind; and 
inſtead of the mean and cowardly ſuperſtition en- 
gendred by ignorance, inſpired him, ſays Plutarch, 


with a ſolid piety towards the Gods, accompanied 
with a firm reſolution, and ſure hope of the 


bleſſings to be expected from them. This ſci- 


ence was alſo uſeful to him in his expeditions. 
For as the fleet of the Athenians was Preparing 
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10 ſet forward: againſt Peloponneſus, an eclipſe 


of the ſun intervening, Pericles taking notice 
that the pilot of his on galley, was terrified 


at the ſudden darkneſs, threw his cloak over 


his eyes, and told him the ſame cauſe hindered 
him from ſeeing the fun. He was alſo well 
ſkilled in eloquence, which he looked upon as 
a neceſſary inſtrument to any one that would 
govern and manage the people. h The Poets 
faid of him, that he fulminated, thundered, and 


threw all Greece into commotion,” he excelled ſo 


much in the art of ſpeaking. He was no. leſs 
prudent and reſerved in his diſcourſe, than ſtrong 


and vehement; and it is obſerved, that he 


never ſpoke in publick without praying to the 
Gods, not to let any expreſſion: fall from him, 
which was not proper to his ſubject. Eupolis 
ſaid of him, that the goddeſs of perſuaſion ſat 
upon his lips; and as i Thucydides, his adver- 
ſary and rival, was one day aſked, who wreſt- 
led beſt, he or Pericles. When I have got 
him down, ſays he, to the ground, he main- 
tains the contrary with ſo much force, that he 
perſuades the ſtanders by to diſbelieve their own 
eyes, and think that he did not fall. 

k Such was the adverſary, with whom Ci- 
mon was oft obliged to contend, when he re- 
turned from his glorious campaigns. But as 
Pericles, from his obliging manner and the 
force of his eloquence, had made himſelf 
maſter of the affections of the people, he eaſily 
got the advantage over Cimon, and procured 
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262 Of Profane. Hiſtory. 
him to | be, baniſhed by oſtraciſm. However 
within five years he was called home again, 


upon the ill ſtate of the affairs of Athens with 


reference to aa we Lacedzmonians ; det Pericles 
ſacrificing his to the good — 
lick, was 8 write and carry 5 him. 
ſelf 'the decree, by which his ad 
called. Hep ſoon — he returned, he delves 
e, reconciled the two powers. And to 
. 272 away from the Athenians, who were puffed 
* with the good ſucceſs of ſo many victories, 
farther inclination or opportunity of falling 
upon their neighbours and allies, he judged it ne- 
ceſſary to carry them far off againſt the com- 
mon enemy, that by this honourable method 


be might at the ſame time exerciſe and enrich 


his fellow - citizens. He therefore fitted out 
a fleet of two hundred ſail. Sixty of theſe he 
ſent againſt Egypt, and carried the reſt againſt 
the iſle of Cyprus. He beat the enemies fleet, 
and whilſt he was laying a ſcheme for the en- 
tire deſtruction of the Perſian Empire, he was 
wounded in befieging a city of Cyprus, and 
died of his wounds. He prudently adviſed the 
Athenians to retreat in good order and conceal 
his death. This direction was obſerved, and 
they ſafely returned home under the conduct 


and protection of Cimon, though dead above 


thirty days before. From that time the Greeks 
never Soak any conſiderable attempt againſt 
the barbarians 3 they fell into diviſions amongſt 
_ themſelves, gave the common enemy time to 
recover, and wrought their deſtruction by their 
own forces. 

Cimon was generally lamented,” and the 

1 2 how great a loſs Greece 


of Profone 22 263 
ſuſtained in his e Pl He Was rich and 
wealthy ; but, Plutarch, quoting the ex- 
preſs words of Go Nas he was poſſeſſed of a great 
eſtate only to make uſe of it, and uſed it only to 
make himſelf beloved and honoured. = Hiſtory 
relates ſuch things of his liberality, as to us ſeem 
ſcarce credible, they are ſo different from the 
practice of our own ones His' gardens and 
orchards were alwa open to the citizens, to 
take thence what fruit b liked beſt. He had 
every day a table frugally ſerved, but with pro- 
viſion for abundance of people, and all the poor 
in the city had admittance to it. He had con- 
ſtantly ſeveral ſervants behind him, with orders 
to ſhi Footed ſome pieces of money into the 
hadith of the poor they ſhould meet, and to give 


cloaths to uh as wanted them. He likewiſe 


frequently took care to bury ſuch, as had not 
left behind them wherewithal to bear the ex- 
pences of a funeral. And all this was not done 
out of a view to gain the affections and votes 
of the populace, or we have already obſerved 
that he dechred in favour of the oppoſite faction, 
of the rich and noble. It is by no means fur- 
porn ng that a man of his character ſhould be 
o much honoured during his life, and lamented 
after his death. 

From that time, and efcally able Thucy- 
dides the father-in-law of Cimon was baniſhed 
by oftraciſm, there being no body left to ba- 
lance the authority of Pericles, he had an ab- 
ſolute FD at Athens, diſpoſing of the fi- 
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nances, troops, veſſels, and managing all pub- 


lick affairs at his ſole diſcretion, - He then ; 
to change his conduct, not complying as before 
with the caprice and fancies of the people, but 
ſubſtituting inſtead of his former complaiſance 


and indulgence a more firm and independent 


manner of government, without however depart- 
ing in any thing from right reaſon, and the love 
of the publick good. He often engaged the peo- 


ple by remonſtrances and arguments to ſubmit. 
voluntarily to what he propoſed ; but ſometimes 
alſo by a ſalutary int he compelled them 


to conſent to their own advantage; herein 
imitating the conduct of a wiſe phyſician, who. 


in the courſe of a long illneſs complies now and 


then with the patient's humour, but frequently 
orders ſuch medicines, as are irkſome and diſ- 
agreeable. Finding himſelf therefore at the 
head of a haughty people, as he had a won- 


o 
* 
# 


derful ſkill and dexterity in managing their diſ- 


poſitions, he would, according to the different 


conjuncture, ſometimes employ terror to repreſs 
the pride, occaſioned by their good ſucceſſes, 


and ſometimes hope to animate their courage 


when ſunk by adverſity ; ſhewing that rheto- 


tick, as Plato obſerves, is nought elſe but the 


art of drawing over and captivating the hearts 
and underſtandings of others, and that the ſureſt 
way to fucceed in it is to know how to. make 

a proper uſe of the paſſions, which ſeldom or 


never fails of ſucceſs. 


* 


What gave Pericles ſuch great credit among 


the people, was not only the victorious force 


his eloquence, but the high notion they had 


of his merit, his prudence, his ſkill in buſineſs, 


- « ; # _—_— 
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and above all his diſintereſtedneſs; u for he was 
judged to be incapable of being corrupted by 
preſents, or governed by avarice. In ſhort, 
ae he was long ſole maſter of the repub- 
lick, had carried the grandeur of Athens to the 
| higheſt point it could ever arrive at, and heaped 
up immenſe treaſures in the city, he did not in- 
creaſe the eſtate his father left him one ſingle 
drachm. He always managed his patrimony 
indeed with œconomy, took an exact account 
bol the laying out of his revenue, and retrenched 
all extravagant and ſuperfluous expences, to the 
great diſpleaſure of his wife and children, who' 
wanted more ſhew and magnificence: but to 
all this vain and frivolous glory he preferred 
the ſolid ſatisfaction of aſſiſting a great num- 
ber of diſtreſſed citizens. Sag Ln > Fg 
He was no leſs an excellent officer than a 
ood - politician. The troops had full confi- 
2 in him, and followed him with entire a{- 
ſurance. His great maxim in war was not to 
hazard a battel, till he was almoſt ſecure of 
ſucceſs, and to ſpare the blood of the citizens. 
He uſed to ſay, that was it in his power, they 


7 


ſhould be immortal; that trees cut down and 


deſtroyed might grow up again in time, but 
men that were dead were gone for ever. A 
victory obtained by a ſucceſsful boldneſs did, in 
his opinion, not much deſerve any commenda- 
tion, though often admired. He was ſo firmly 
attached to this maxim, that nothing could 
ever divert him from it, as was evidently ſeen 
at the time the Lacedæmonians made an irrup- 
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tion into Attica, Like a pilot, ſays Plutarch, 


who after he has given neceſſary orders in a 
ſtorm to all araund him, deſpiſes the prayers 


and tears of his companions 3 fo Pericles, hay- 
ing taken wiſe meaſures for the ſecurity of his 


Country, and reſolying not to march out of 
the city againſt the enemy, P continued firm 
and e en in his reſolution, though ſolicited | 


„ 


by the moſt preſſing intreaties of ſeveral of his 
friends, menaced and accuſed by his enemies, 
made the ſubject of ballads and lampoons, and 
cenſured as a man of no courage, and a traitor 
to his country. This conſtancy and greatneſs 
of ſoul is a very neceſſary qualification in a mi- 
niſter of ſtate. 05 "Hs _ 


Thus all the military expeditions of Pericles, 


which were many in number, conſtantly ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſhes, and juſtly procured him 


the reputation of a general perfectly well ſkilled 
in the art of wa. 8 eg 


e ſuffered not himſelf to be | drawn aſide 
to follow the blind zeal of the people, who 
being lifted up with ſo many inſtances of good 


| ſucceſs, and elate with a power which was aily 
increaſing, were thinking of new conqueſts, 


projecting great ſchemes, and dreaming of at- 
tac ing gy pt afreſh, and ſubduing e ma- 


- ” 


ritime provinces of the Perſian Empire, For 


ſeveral even then began to caſt their eyes upon 
Sicily, and give way to the unhappy and fatal 
thought of ſending a fleet againſt it; a thought 
which Alcibiades ſoon aiter revived, to the en- 
tire ruin of Athens. Pericles employed his 
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whole credit and wiſdom" to ſuppreſs theſe un- 
ruly ſallies and reſtleſs diſpoſitions.” He rather 
choſe to preſerve and ſecure the old conqueſts, 
thinking they had enough to do in reſtraining 
and keeping the Lacedæmonians within due 
| bounds, who looked: upon the power and gran- 
dan of Athens with a jealous eye | 
This grandeur did not only — a figure 
abroad by the victories gained over their ene- 
mies, but ſhone ſtil} more at home by the mag- 
nificence of the buildings and works, where- 
with Pericles had adorned and embelliſhed the 
city, which threw ſtrangers into admiration and 
raptures, and gave them a great idea of che 
Athenian power. 
Tis ſurpriſing to fee in | how. little time fo 
many different works of architecture, ſculpture, 
engraving, and painting, were compleated ; and 
notwithſtanding how at once. they were carried 
to the higheſt pitch of perfection. For works 
finiſhed with ſo much eaſe and haſte, are not 
uſually ſolid and laſting, and want the regular 
exactneſs of a maſter - piece, There is no- 
thing but length of time, joined to a continual 
labour, that can give them a ſtrength capable 
of preſerving them, and making them triumph 
over ages. And it is this makes the works of 
Pericles the more admirable, as they were car- 
ried on with ſuch celerity, and notwithſtanding 
have lafted ſo long. For every one of them, 
as ſoon as finiſhed, had the beautiful air of an- 
_ tiquity 3 and even now, ſays Plutarch above 
five hundred years after, they have a certain 


youthful freſhneſs, as though they were but 


juſt come out of the hands of the workman ; 
they ſtill preſerve ſuch a grace and _—_— 


that time cannot - extinguiſh nie e as 


h they were animated with a ſpirit of 


youth, LIN EINE e e 
diffuſed quite through them. 


Phidias, the famous ſculptor, was overſeer of 


the works. Twas he in , who made 
the famous golden ſtatue Minerva, 10 efteem- 
ed by the connoiſſeurs in antiquity. ' There 
was an incredible ardour and emulation raiſed 
among the , workmen. Every one ſtrove who 


ſhould moſt. excel the other, and immortalize | 


their names by a finiſhed performance. | 
What cauſed the admiration of the whole 
world, raiſed a jealouſy againſt Pericles. His 
enemies were inceſſantly crying out in the pub- 
lick aſſemblies, that it was a reflection upon the 


poop to a apply to their own uſe the wealth of 


ich he had cauſed to be brought 


aye Delos, where it was depoſited ; that the 


allies could not look upon ſuch an attempt as 
any other than a manifeſt tyranny, whilſt they 
law the money they were conſtrained to collect 
for. the war, employed. by the Athenians in 
ilding and adorning their city, in making fine 
tues, and building temples which would _ 
millions. 

Pericles, on the other hand, e to 
the Athenians, that they were not obliged to 
give an account to their allies of the — 

ey had received; that it was enough that 
they defended them, and kept the barbarians 
at 2 diſtance, whilſt on their ſide they fur- 

niſhed neither ſoldiers, nor horſes, nor ſhips, 

and were excuſed for certain ſums of money, 

which as ſoon as paid in, were no longer theirs 

who na them „ but macs to thoſe that 47 
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Of  Profane' History:; 269 
ceived them, provided they performed the con- 
ditions agreed on, for which they were given. 
He added, that the city being fufficiently pro- 
vided with all ſtores neceſſary for carrying on 
the war, it was proper to employ the, reſt of 
their wealth in ſuch; works, as when finiſhed 
would procure immortal glory; and whilſt 


they were in hand, would ſcatter plenty around, 
and ſubſiſt a great number of citizens. One 
day, as the complaints ran high againſt him, 
he offered to take the whole charges upon him- 
ſelf, provided the publick inſcriptions might 

declare that all was done at his expence. At 


„ <4 


the people the perſons that were moſt firmly at- 

tached to him, Phidias, F Harm Anaxa- 
goras. Pericles, who was thoroi acquainted 
with the lighterls and inbotfihcy of the Athe- 
nians, fearing he ſhould at laſt be obliged to 
fink under the machinations and plottings of his 
envious adverſaries, to divert the ſtorm,” kindled 
the Peloponneſian war, which had been fo long 


preparing, as judging that by this means he 
ſhould put a ſtop to the complaints that were 
naiſed againſt him, and lay envy aſleep, be- 


cauſe in ſo preſſing a danger the city would not 
fail to throw itſelf into his arms, and ſubmit 
to his conduct, upon the account of his great 
Power and reputation. 1 
22 1 | E- 
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much to advance his merit; eſpecially in 

inſtances of his prevailing with the 
to give up the general command of the fleet bo 
the 
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ciſm ; and the third upon the emulation, which 
then reigned in Greece, and * at n 


With r ce to the PT. arts. 
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Pericles. 


ee net, in my opinion, to 88 


ths pore of hiſtory without aſking the boys, 
whi of theſe four great men they like beſt, 
and what are the good or ill qualities of them 


which affect them moſt, or without pointing 
out to them the Particular branches of their 


ſeveral characters. 
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makes a great impreſſion ; and the ſingle battle 


of Salamis, of whi ee 
allows him the A 1 
an gory 


with the 


cible courage, a — {kill in the art of war, 


an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul, joined to a 
wiſdom and moderation, which ſerve 2 


Lacedæmonians, and his bearing the inju- 


rious treatment of Eurybiades with a _— 


and e beyond his . $5 $i 
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the moſt admirable circumſtance 
| mee e is Bal dee. 


he could Bae pr out be 
ſures that were to de taken; and was extreme ly | 
dexterous in diſcerning what was molt © ſuitable 
t the preſent „ could. foretell by 
conjectures which , ſeldom failed what. muſt 
the iſſue of an affair. The deſign he laid and 
1 of making the „ 


Kying hold — the. decilive point in buſineſs. 
As they were poſſeſſed but of à barren territory, 
bf bu this e e d 
0 Ir r An Wer, 
themſelves neceſſary to n 
and formidable to their enemies. Now this 
5 may juſtly be conſidered. as the; original 
all the great events, which. after- 
wards rendered the rep of Athens —＋ 
and flouriſhing.,, 
But it muſt. be — 7 black To 
dious project Themiſtocles propoſed, of 
ing che Grecian fleet in a time 
ment the Athenian power, 3 
nitely from the good opinion we ſhould other- 
— 4 for, as we have oſten ob- 
ſerved, it is the heart, i. e. probity and inte- 
grity, which muſt decide in favour, of real merit. 
And ſo the people of Athens ju 1 que- 
ſtion whether in all hiſtory we 3 
more GQkerying our admiration than thus, alk 


: Cornel. Nepos & Pla, 


— 


have 


| 2 


have not here a body of  ohiloGphers "who can 
eaſily lay down excellent maxims in their 


ſchools, and teach fablime rules of morality, 
deciding that intereſt ſhould not take place of 


honeſty ; but an entire people, concerned in 
the propofal that was made 'them, and looking 
upon it as very advantageous to the ſtate, and 
yet. without a moment's. greens 


it with one accord, for this only” reaſon, 'be- 


cauſe it was unjuſt. _ 5 i | 
12 The great talents of Themi hee ahi 
| very much tarniſhed? by an exceſſive deſire of 


and an unreaſonable ambition, never to 


de reftrained within juſt bounds, which led him 
ro oppoſe the merit of all fuch as could dif- 
Pute with him in glory, occaſioned the baniſh 
ment of Ariſtides, and made him end his days 


in a diſhonourable manner in a forcign land, and 


amongſt the enemies of his country. 10 
Pericles, when he undertook the manage- 
ment of publick 818 found the city in the 
moſt flouriſhing eſtate of power and greatneſs 
it had ever arrived at; whereas the others were 
inſtruments in raiſing it to that height, wherein 
he found it. And if it be thought an abate- 
ment of his glory to ſay, that his buſineſs was 


1 only to ſupport it in the condition, to which 


others had raiſed it; we may obſerve on the 
other hand that this was rather a circumſtance 


to his advantage, as there muſt have been great 
difficulty in ruling over and retaining in their 


duty a body of haughty citizens, that were 


become Almoſt intractable throng: PR 
rity. 
He ket. himſelf i in the adminiſtration, poſ- 


ſeſſed of almoſt abſolute *. not for a few 


days, 


rn WW 1 3 ane 
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days, or a ſmall compaſs-of time, but full 
forty years, though | he had a great many il- 
luſtrious adverſaries to contend with; which is 
almoſt an unparalleled inſtance. And this cir- 
cumſtance alone is enough to convince us of 
the extent, ſuperiority, and force of his genius, 
the ſolidity of his virtue, and the variety of 
his accompliſhments, eſpecially if we conſider 
he was concerned with a democracy, very jea- 
lous, very ſeditious, and abounding in perſons 


of merit. Plutarch ſeems to point out the cauſe, 


and gives us his character in a few words, when 
he ſays, that Pericles, like Fabius, made him- 
ſelf very uſeful to his country, by his mildneſs, 
his juſtice, and the reſolution and patience, with 
which he bore the imprudent and unjuſt beha- 
viour of his collegues and fellow-citizens. His 
enemies, who during his life-time were offended 
with the exceſſive credit he had acquired, were 
obliged to own after his death *,- that authority 
and moderation were never intermixed with a 
juſter temper, nor goodneſs and gentleneſs ſet 
off with a more majeſtick gravity ; and his 
power, which - had raiſed their envy againſt 
im, and was called by the odious name of ty- 
ranny, ſeemed then to have been the ſureſt de- 
fence and ſtrongeſt bulwark of the ſtate; ſo 
much wickedneſs and corruption crept after- 
wards into the government, (which durſt not 
ſhew themſelves during his adminiſtration, but 
were ever held under reſtraint, and never ſuf- 
fered to grow up to an exceſs) as rendered them 
paſt remedy, through licentiouſneſs and impunity. - 
r Aa T5 porrfia- „ t gruri, pom ores 
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Pericles, by the force of his eloquence, and 
the aſcendant he had gained over the minds of 


the people, ſeveral times diſconcerted the pro- 
jects of a war. By which means he did a ſig- 


and would have 
ſaved it abundance of misfortunes, if he had 


continued the ſame conduct to the end. He 


had honeſt views in ruling, but would rule alone ; 
and this led him to ſend the beſt ſubjects of 
the republick, and ſuch as were moſt capable 
of ſerving it, into baniſhment, becauſe they 


were a counter-balance to his authority. And 
laſtly, being apprehenſive of the like treatment 
himſelf, and finding. his credit daily to di- 


miniſh, to ſecure himſelf he kindled a war, 


which was attended with very fatal conſequences 
to his country. 


The magnificent works, wherewith he nnd 


Athens, are highly extolled ; but I fear not al- 
together juſtly. For was it reaſonable to em- 


ploy f ſuch immenſe ſums, as were deſigned 


for the ſupport of the war, in ſuperfluous, build- 


ings and yain decorations? And would it not 
— been better to have caſed the allies of a 
part of their contributions, which under the go- 
vernment of Pericles were raiſed near one third 


more than they were before? 


CI MON allo took care to adorn the city. 


But beſides that the money he laid out waͤs 


part of the booty he had taken from the enemy, 
and was not the heartꝰ's- blood and fubſtance of the 


people ; the expence was very moderate, and 


confined either to ſuch works as were abſolutely 
b as the port, the walls, and nner 
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tions of the city; or of very great uſe to the 
citizens; ſuch as the galleries and publick walls; 
the places of exerciſes, as the academy, the 
uſual reſidence of the Beaux Efprits, and cele- 
brated retreat of the- philoſophers. This place 
he took a peculiar care to make more conve- 
nient and agreeable; and by this ſlight ex 
penee gave occaſion to thoſe learned diſconplig, - 
which were ſo deſerving of a free people, and 
derived ſo much honour upon the city of Athens 
in all after-ages. 

He had heaped up immenſe rich; but ch 
ſuch an uſe of them as might make Chriſtians 
aſhamed ;: giving largely to all the poor he 
met with, diſtributing clothes to ſuch as wanted 

thee; and inviting the neceſſitous citizens of 

Athens to eat at his table. What compariſon 
is there, ſays Plutarch, between the table of Ci- 
mon, 2 was plain, frugal, popular, and 
at a ſmall expence fed every day a great num- 
ber of citizens; and that 1 Lucullus, which 

was ſumpruouſly ſpread, and more worthy of 
a Perſian grandee than a citizen of Nat be- 
ing deſigned at a large nce to ſatisfy the 

ſenſuality of ſome pee debauchees, Wbt 

only merit was a nice palate, and doubtleſs an 
art of highly commending the maſter of the 
houſe. | 
By his military expeditions Cimon was equal 
in glory to the moſt eminent commanders among 
the Greeks 3 for no body before him ever car- 
ried their atms and conqueſts ſo far; and to the 
bravery and courage of others he joined a pru- 
dence and moderation, which were of no fora 
ſervice to his country. | 


* p . 0 a+ 
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_. His th indeed was not unblameable; but 
the reſt of his life covered, and abundantly | 
made amends for his former faults ; and where 

may we find a virtue without a blemiſn ? 
If ſuch a thing were poſſible among the hea- 
thens, it would be the virtue of ARIS TI DES. 
An extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul made him 
ſuperior to every paſſion. Intereſt, pleaſure, 


4 ambition, reſentment, jealouſy, were extinguiſhed 


by the love of virtue and his country. He 
was a man born for the republick. Provided 
chat was well ſerved, he was unconcerned by 
whom it was done, The merit of others, in- 
ſtead of offending him, became his own by 
the approbation he gave to it. He had a ſhare 
in all the great victories obtained by the Greeks 
in his time, without being at all puffed up 
with it. His inclination was not to rule -in 
Athens, but te make Athens rule. And this 
he effected, not, as we have already obſerved, - 
by fitting out great fleets, and ſending vaſt ar- 

mies into the field, but by rendering the go- 
vernment of the Athenians amiable to the allies 
by his mildneſs, goodneſs, humanity, and juſ- 
tice. The diſintereſtedneſs he ſhewed in the 
management of the publick treaſure, and the 
love of poverty, which he carried, if I may 
venture to fay it, almoſt e an excels, are vir- 
tues ſo far ſuperior to the practice of our age, 
that they as ſeem credible. In a word, and 
we may hence judge of the rol merit of Ari- 
ſtides, if Athens had always been governed by 
commanders like him, and had been content 
to enjoy the honour of being miſtreſs of Greece, 
and of preſerving peace among her neighbours, 
the would have been at the ſame time the terror 
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of her enemies, the delight of her allies, and 
the admiration of the whole world. 

Themiſtocles made no ſcruple to uſe trickin 
and ſubtlety in compaſſing his defi guns, an 
was not always firm and conſtant in his under- 
taking. But for Ariſtides, his conduct and 
principles were always uniform, ſtedfaſt in the 

uit of whatever he thought juſt, and inca- 
pable of the leaſt falſhood or ſhadow of flat- 
ter diſguiſe or fraud, no not in jeſt. | 

He had one maxim of the greateſt impor- 
tance to all ſuch as would enter upon any pub- 
lick employment, who are too apt to rely upon 
their friends, and manage by intrigue. And 
this was, that every true citizen and man of 
probity ſhould place his whole credit in doing 
and adviſing upon all occaſions whatever was 
juſt and honeſt. | He ſpoke thus, from obſerv- 
ing that the great credit of friends Jed the moſt 
part of ſuch perſons, as were in place, to 
_ abuſe their power * the commiſſion of un- 
jail actions. 

Nothing could be more ad mitable than the 
behaviour of Ariſtides before the battle of Ma- 
rathon, or more different from our way of 
thinking and acting at preſent. The command 
of the army being divided amongſt ten Athe- 
nian Generals, who had each their particular 
day to preſide over the reſt, Ariſtides was the - 

' firſt to give up this command to Miltiades, as 
| the perſon of the greateſt ability amongſt them, 
and engaged his collegues to do the ſame, by 
repreſenting to them, that it was not ſhameful, 
but great and ſerviceable, to ſubmit to a ſupe- 
rior merit. And by thus uniting the Whole 
authority in a ſingle Chief, he enabled Mil- 
W | TY tiades 
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reconciles them without leaving any 30 
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tiades to in a n ue over ne 
Perſians. 


a 3 

careful e 2 
| Pointed out to his ſcholars; and chat is the cafe 
PFherewith they ſacrificed their own private quar- 

1 publick. Their hatred 
had nothing implacable in it, no fury, or gall, 
as among the Romans. The ſafety of the State 
y or 


- Fancour behind; and far from 
the deſigns of a former rival, every one con- 
curs with zeal to the ſucceſs of his enterprizes, 
and the promoting his glory. 
This circumſtance is one of the nobleſt, moſt 
Ir, and moſt ſuperior to human nature, 
that we meet with in hiſtory. and 1 may ven- 
ora to 3h pus en neceſſary and important 
employment, who are too fre- 
* poſſeſſed of a meanneſs of ſpirit, which 
they are pleaſed to call great and noble, that 
puts them upon being captious, tender and je- 
lous in point of command, uncomplying with 
their collegues, folely attentive to their own 
glory, always prepared to ſacrifice the publick 
intereſt to their own, and ſuffering their rivals 
do commit faults, that they may make an advan- 
tage of them. 
| But, we ſhall ſee, the perſons, whoſe cha- 
racters I am now enquiring into, behaved in a 
quite different manner. 
Themiſtocles, not long before the battle of 
5 Salamis, finding the Athenians 
_ and. were defirots of his return, though 
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he was the principal author of his baniſhment, 
made no ſcruple to recall him by a decree 
made in favour of all that were in exile, which 
allowed them to come back and aſſiſt their 
country with their counſel, and defend it by 
their courage. | „ 

t Ariſtides thus recalled, went ſome time after 
to find Themiſtocles in his tent, and gave him 
an important piece of advice, upon which the 
ſucceſs of the war depended, and the fafety 
of Greece. The diſcourſe he made deſerves 
to be engraven in letters of gold. "Themi- 
„ ſtocles, ſays he, if we are wiſe, we ſhall 
« hence forward lay afide that vain and childiſh 
&« diflenſion, which has hitherto ſet us at va- 
« riance; and by a more noble and uſeful 
« emulation ſtrive who ſhall take the moſt 
„ pains in ſerving our country; you, by com- 
„ manding and doing the duty of a diſcreet 
„and good officer; and I, by obeying and 
s aſſiſting you with my perſon and advice.” 
He then communicated to him what he judged 
neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture. Themi- 
ſtocles, exceedingly ſurprized at ſuch a great- 
neſs of ſoul, and ſo noble an inſtance of gene- 
roſity, was aſhamed to let himſelf be ' outdone 
by his rival; and frankly owning it, pro- 
miſed from that time to imitate his generous 
example, and if poſſible go beyond it in his 
future conduct. And theſe proteſtations did 
not end in mere compliments, but were made 
good by conftant effects: and Plutarch obſerves, 
that during the whole time Themiſtocles com- 


Herod. lib. 8. Plat. in Vit. Themiſt. & Ariftid. | 
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manded, u Ariſtides aſſiſted him u upon every 


occaſion with his advice and credit, taking 


pains with pleaſure to promote the glory of his 
greateſt enemy through the motive of advancing 
the publick good. And when afterwards the 
diſgrace of Themiſtocles gave him a {aur 3c 
opportunity of revenge, „ inſtead of reſen 


the ill treatment he had received from him, he 
cConſtantly refuſed to join with his enemies, as 


far from ſecretly rejoicing over the misfortune 

of his adverſary, as he was before from being 
afflicted at his good ſucceſs. _ 
Do we meet with any thing in hiſtory i in greater 5 
perfection, than what we have juſt related? Or 


do we find any thing which may juſtly be com- 


d to this 5 and generous behaviour of 
. 4 ? * It 1s deſervedly admired as one of 
the moſt beautiful circumſtances in the life of 


Agricola, that he employed all his abilities and 
care to augment the glory of his Generals; but 


here it was to advance the greateſt enemy. How 


far ſuperiour in merit? 


We have alſo in Cimon a great inſtance of 


the virtue I am deſcribing, who being actually 


baniſhed by oſtraciſm, came notwithſtanding to 
take his place in his tribe to fight againſt the 


| Lacedzmonians, who till then had been con- 
1 his friends, and with whom he ſtood 


u Ayr LI r u- «+ ſuam famam geſtis exulta- 
780d, cs: rare, a ow- vit: ad auctorem & ducem, 


rie. *uỹ To0idy Toy xd. g ov. 
Plut. in vit. Ariſtid. 
0 unc undu⁰ . . 
gy ETHARUT EY t ts Nu heöi 
res, waTep £0” dusttpe . ri 
Tipey ich o nv Ibid. 

* Nec — unquam in 


Vit. Aric. cap. 8. 


ut miniſter, ſortunam reſere- 
bat. Ita virtute in obſe- 


. _ verecundia in præ- 


icando, extra invidiam, nec 
extra gloriam erat. Tacit, in 


charged 
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charged of holding private intelligence. And 


when his enemies had obtained an order from 


the publick Council, to forbid his going to the 
battle, he withdrew, and conjured his friends 
to give proof of his innocence and their own by 
their actions. They took the armour of Cimon, 
placed it in his poſt, and fought with ſo much 
valour, that the moſt part of them loſt their 
lives, leaving the Athenians under the utmoſt 
concern for their loſs, and ſeverely repenting of 
Li unjuſt accuſations, they had thrown upon 
The Athenians, upon the loſs of a confider- 
able battle, recalled Cimon; and Pericles him- 
ſelf, as we have before obſerved, was the per- 
| fon who drew up and propoſed the decree, by 


which he was recalled, though before he had 


contributed more than any other to his baniſh- 
ment. Upon which Plutarch makes a beautiful 
reflexion, that wholly confirms all that I have 
advanced upon this ſubject. Pericles, ſays he, 
uſed his whole intereſt to bring back his rival, 
« ſo much were the quarrels of the citizens 
„ moderated by the views of the Nen ad- 

« vantage, and their animoſities always ready 
<« to be laid aſide as ſoon as the good of the 
t State required it; and ſo much did their 


$6 ambition, which is the quickeſt and ſtrongeſt 


* paſſion, conform and give way to the neceſ- 
ce fities and intereſts of their country.” Cimon 
upon his return, without complaining of his 
former ill uſage or taking much upon him, and 
without ſeeking to prolong a war, which made 
him neceſſary to his country, readily did the 
| ſervice that was expected from him, and imme- 
diately procured the peace they „ 


Baut nothing more clearly diſcovers che inward 
ſentiments of Pericles, his good- nature and 
averſion to all hatred and revenge, than an 


expreſſion which fell from him a little before 
his death. His friends were fitting round him 


4 a 


2 
© 


"them, were talking amongſt themſelves in 


commendation of his government, and the nine 


trophies he gained, when he interrupted 
ee oh 
fo much upon matters that had a great de] 


dance on fortune, and were common to 


* 


eſt and moſt beautiful circumſtance of his life, 


that no Athenian had ever wore mourning upon 
Ihe ſeveral particulars I have here mentioned 


concerning the four great men, who were the 
_ ornaments of the Athenian republick, may in 


my opinion be very uſeful, not only to ſuch 
young perſons, as are to fill conſiderable places 


in the State, but to people of all conditions 
whatſoever. For they let us ſee, how low and 
.mean-ſpirited it is to be envious and jealous of 
the virtue and eputation of others; and on the 
other hand how noble and generous to value, 
love, and commend the merit of our equals, 

collegues, competitors, and even enemies, if 
we have any. And theſe paſſages of hiſtory 


ſhould make the more impreſſion upon us, as 


they are not the ſpeculative leſſons of philoſo- 
- Phers, but duties reduced to practice, 


| 
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with many other generals, and forget the great- 
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| Oftraciſm was a judgment among the Atheni- 
Join by which they condemned any one to a kind 
df baniſhment that was to laſt for ten years, unleſs 

that term was leſſened by the people. Veen: 
ſent of fix thouſand citizens at leaſt was re 
for a condemnation to this puniſhment. . They 
gave their vote by writing the name of the 
perſon upon a ſhell, in Greek called 35egxey, 
from whence came the name of oſtraciſm. 
This kind of baniſhment was not inflicted as 
a puniſhment for any crime, nor was it re- 
garded as infamous; 7 the moſt illuſtrious ci- 
CS probity, 
were expoſed to it. I do not here take upon 

me to plead or apologize in behalf of iden, 
which as it may be conſidered under different 
views, may hkewiſe - occaſion very different 
judgments. As this law ſeemed only dfighed 
againſt virtue, and to be ſevere upon merit, 
tis no wonder, that in this view it ſhould ap- 
pear extremely odious and provoking to every 
rational man. This led Valerius Maximus to 
charge this cuſtom wich tolly and publick ex- 
travagance, as puniſhing the greateſt virtues as 
though they had been criminal, and repaying 
the ſervices done to the State with baniſhment. 
z Quid· obeſt quin publica dementia fit exiſtimanda, 
maximas virtutes quaſi gravi/- 


5 N punire, „ injuriis re- 
5 e'? | 
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Without attempting therefore abſolutely to 
oſtraciſm, I beg leave to enquire a M. 
bo the reaſons of it, and examine the ad- 
vantages that may ariſe from it. For I cannot 
imagine, that ſo wiſe a Republick, as that of 
Athens, would have ſo long ſuffered and autho- 
rized a cuſtom founded only upon injuſtice and 
violence. And what confirms me in this opi- 
nion is, that when this law was abrogated at 
Athens, it was not done becauſe it was unjuſt ; 
but becauſe having taken place in the caſe of 
a citizen deſpiſed by all the world (he was 
named Hyperbolus, and lived in the time of 
Nicias and i * Alcibiades). + *twas thought that 
oſtraciſm, ſtained and degraded by this 'exam- 
ple, would ever aker bea diſhonour to man of 
ity, injurious to his reputation 
hs we ſee, that Tully does not condemn 
this law with che ſame ſeverity as Valerius 
Maximus; and that leading againſt the ba- 
2 of Sextius, t it was his intereſt 
to decry all baniſnments, he reſts ſatisfied with 
charging the Athenians with lightneſs and te- 
merity. Plutarch ſpeaks of it in ſeveral places 
in a. very favourable manner, at leaſt without 
cenſure or reproach, as we ſhall ſee by-and-by. 
And this inclines me to believe that Valerius 
Maximus judged very ſuperficially of this law, 
and was too too eaſihy eee fome . 
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Of Profane Hyftory. 28 
aer Þ een it, without conſidering 
. y the advantages that might ariſe from 
it. e ſhall therefore now examine what thoſe 
advantages might be, . „35 
I. It was a very uſeful barrier againſt ty- 
ranny in a ſtate purely democratical, where li- 
berty, which is the ſoul and ſovereign law of 
it, cannot ſubſiſt, but by equality. *T was dif- 
ficult for the people not to be ſuſpicious of the 
power of ſuch citizens, as had raifed themſelves - 
above the reſt, and whoſe ambition, ſo na- 
tural to mankind, gave a juſt alarm to a re- 
lick extremely jealous of its independency. 
It was proper to take meaſures 'at a diſtance 
for bringing them back into their old ſtation, 
from whence their great abilities or great ſer- 
vices ſeemed to have removed them. 4 T 
had ſtill in remembrance the tyranny of Piſi- 
ſtratus and his children, who had been only 
common citizens like others. They had Ephe- 
ſus, Thebes, Corinth, Syracuſe, and almoſt all 
the cities of Greece before their eyes, which 
vwere all brought under ſubjection to tyrants at a 
time when the citizens were under no apprehen- 
ſions of loſing their liberty. And who could 
be ſure, that Themiſtocles, Ephialtes, the elder 
Demoſthenes, Alcibiades, and even Cimon and 
Pericles, would have refuſed to reign at Athens, 
if they could but have obtained to it, as Pau- 
ſanias and Lyſander attempted to do at Lace- 


1 | ö — 
ei Muc Bopti,, nat fiſtrati tyrannidem, quæ pau- 
ds led rur Jnwoxpariary α cis annis ante fuerat, omnium 
eiu. Plut. in vit. The- civium ſuorum potentiam ex- 
miſt. ttmeſcebant. Cern. Nep. in 
Athenienſes, propter Pi- Milt. cap. 8. 5 
9 | ; demon, 


566 Of yep 
amen, and fo man) others in their repub- 
licks, and as Cæſar did at Rome? | 

2. This fort of baniſhment had nothing ſhame⸗ | 
Fe yo ignominious in it. It was not, fays-Plu- Þ 

tarch, a puniſhment for crimes and miſdemea- 

nours, but a precaution judged: neceflary againſt 

a pride and power, which became troubleſome ; 

* gentle remedy againſt that 1 

envy, which is apt to form jealouſies and ſuſ- 
picions of too merit; and in a word, a 

ſure means of ſetting the minds of the people 

at eaſe, without carry ing them to any 9 

againſt the party baniſhed. For he preſerved 

the — and: dapatdl of his eſtate, poſ- 

ſeſſed all the rights and privileges of a citizen, 

with the hope of being reſtored within a fixed 

time, which might be leſſened by abundance 
of incidents. Thus the engagements which tied 

the baniſned man to his country were not broken 

by oſtraciſm; he was not driven to deſpair, 
nor forced upon extremities, Thus we: ſee by 
the event, that neither Ariſtides, 4 or | 

even Themiſtocles, or any of the reſt, es 3 

into engagements againſt their country, but on 

the contrary always, continued faithful and zea- 
lous for it. Whereas the Romans, for the want 
of ſuch a law, forced Camillus upon impreca- 
tions ' againſt his country, engaged Coriolanus 
to take up arms againſt it, as Sertorius did af- 
terwards againſt his inclination. They came at 
laſt to declare a citizen an enemy to the ſtate, 
as in the caſe of Cæſar, Mark Antony, and 
ſeveral others ; after which there was no remedy 
leſt but in deſpair, nor any affurance of their 
. own preſervation” bur 1 in v jolence and. T w- 
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3. By this law the Athenians were alſo pre- 
ſerved from the civil wars, which fo much dif. 
turbed and ſhook the commonwealth of Rome, 
With ſuch a law as this the Gracchi would 


not have been aſſaſſinated. They might per- 


haps have ſpared the wars of Marius and 
Sylla, of Cæſar and Pompey, and the fatal 
_ conſequences of the triumvirate. But as Rome 
wanted this mild and humane remedy, © as 
Plutarch phraſes it, ſo proper to calm, and 
ſoften, and aſſuage envy, whenever the two 
factions of the ſenate and people were a little 


heated, there was nought elſe left, but to decide 


the quarrel by arms and violence. And this 
at laft brought upon Rome. the loſs of her li- 
berty. PR : | 

Perhaps therefore we may have cauſe to 


differ in our judgment concerning this law from 


Valerius Maximus and ſome others, who were 
offended only at the abuſe of it, without ex- 
amining narrowly into the real motives of its 
eſtabliſhment and its advantages, and without 
conſidering that there 1s no law ſo good, but it 


may have its inconveniencies in the application. 


III. Emulation in arts and ſciences. 


Diodorus Siculus, in the preface to the 


twelfth book of his hiſtory, makes a very ju- 


diciĩous reflection pon the times and events F 
ing 


have now been ſpe of. He obſerves. that 
Greece was never threatned with greater dan- 
ger, than when Xerxes, after having ſubdued 
all the Aſiatick Greeks, brought againſt it ſuch 
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288 Of Profane Hiſtory. 
a formidable army, as in all likelihood would 
have rendered it ſubject to the ſame fate. And 
yet it was never more glorious, or triumphant 
than after the expedition of Xerxes, which, 
properly ſpeaking, was the epocha from whence 
to the proſperity of Greece, and was in 
particular the occaſion and original of that glory 
which made the name of Athens ſo famous. 
For the following fifty years ſupplied from that 
city a multitude of eminent men in every pro- 
feſſion, in arts, ſciences, war, government and 
politicks. PG es Er £4 
To confine myſelf here only to arts and ſci- 


_ ences, what carried them in ſo ſhort a time to 


ſo high a degree of perfection, was the rewards 
and diſtinctions paid to ſuch as excelled in them, 
which kindled an incredible emulation amongſt 
the men of letters and ſkilful workmen. 

Cimon, returning from a glorious campaign, 
brought back with him to Athens the bones of 
Theſeus. To preſerve the memory of this 
event, the people propoſed a prize to be con- 
tended for by the tragick poets, which became 
very famous. Judges choſen by lot were to 
decide concerning the merit of the performances, 
and adjudge the crown to the conqueror, amidſt 
the commendations and applauſes of the whole 
_ aſſembly. But the hen obſerving there was 
eat caballing and partiality among the ſpecta- 
42 nominated Cimon himſelf and nine other 
generals to be judges. Sophocles, who was 
then but young, preſented his firſt piece, and 
ained the prize from Eſchylus, who till then 
Pad been the honour of the theatre, and incon- 
teſtably the beſt writer. He was unable to ſur- 
vive his glory, left Athens, and retired into 
„ | Sicily, 
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Sicily, where he ſoon after died for grief. As 
to Sophocles, his reputation continually increaſed, 
and never left him, not even in his extreme 
old age. His children ſoliciting for a judg- 
ment againſt him, as being . in- 
ſteal of a defence, he read before the judges a 
piece he had lately finiſhed, entitled Oedipus 
Coloneus, and unanimouſly gained his cauſe. 
The glory of carrying the prize in theſe diſ- 
putes, where all ſorts of perſons took pains to 
oduce ſomething extraordinary, was held fo 
nourable a mark of diſtinction, as to become 
the object of the ambition of Princes, as we 
learn from the hiſtory of the two Dionyſius's of 
Syracuſe, F 


\ 


f »Twas a glorious day to Herodotus, and 


the moſt agreeable pleaſure, to have all Greece 
aſſembled at the Olympick games declaring, 
when they heard him reading his hiſtory, that 
they thought they heard the Muſes ſpeaking by 
his mouth, which gave occaſion to the nine 
Books of his work being called by the name of the 
nine Muſes. And the caſe was the ſame with the 
orators and poets, who ſpoke their orations, and 
read their poems, there in public. How great 


a ſpur to glory muſt the applauſes have been, 


which were received within the inſpection, and 


by the acclamations of almoſt all the people of 


Ghent | | Fe i 
There was no leſs emulation amongſt all 

workmen of reputation; and this was the rea- 

fon, that under Pericles all arts were carried 

in ſo ſhort a time to the higheſt degree of per- 

fection. : 

f Lucian. in Herodot. 


| Yop, III. „ | Twas 
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8 *T was he that built the Odeon, or theatre 
of muſick, and made the decree, by which it 
was ordained: that muſical entertainments and 
contentions ſhould be celebrated on the feaſt of 


the Panathenza ; and being choſen the judge 


and diſtributer of the prizes, he thought it no 


diſhonour to ng, 51 and fix the laws and con- 


ditions of this kind of diſputes. | 
hk Who has not heard * the name of Phi- 
dias, the reputation of his works? This 
famous ſculptor, who had a greater ſenſe of 
lory than intereſt, ventured, notwithſtanding 
the extreme nicety of the Athenians in this par- 
ticular, to inſert his name, or at leaſt. the re- 
ſemblance of his countenance, on a famous ſta- 


tue; as judging he could have no better re- 


compence for all his labour, than to ſhare an 
immortality with it, whereof he had Darn -= 
author and cauſe. 

We know with what ardour the painters en- 
tered the lifts againſt one another, and how ea- 


gerly they diſputed for the prize. Their works 


were expoſed in publick, and judges that were 
alike excellent and uncorruptible gave the re- 
ward to the moſt An 

Parrhaſius and Zeuxes thus contended toge- - 
ther. Zeuxes had drawn grapes fo exactly 
alike, that the birds came and pecked at them. 
The - other had drawn a curtain. Zeuxes, 
proud of the mighty ſuffrage of the birds, 
with an inſulting air bid him draw aſide his 
curtain, and ſhew what he had done. i He 


* © Plut. in vit. Pericl. niam "ipke volucres ſefelliſſet, 
* Ibid. Parrhaſius autem ſe artificem. 
Intellecto errore, conceſſit Plin. lib. 3 5 14 10. 


_ ingenuo padore, quo- 


Of Profane Hiſtory. _. 2agr 
Toon found out his miſtake, and yielded the 
palm to his rival, ingenuoufly owning that he 
was conquered, ſince, though He had deceived 
the birds, Parrhaſius had deceived him himſelf, 
as great a maſter as he was in the art. 
_ What I have obſerved of the paſſion, which 
a ſingle man raiſed in Athens for arts and ſci- 
ences, may ſhew us of what ſervice emulation 
may be to a ſtate, when applied to things uſe- 
ful to the publick, and reſtrained and kept 
within juſt bounds. How great an honour has 
Greece derived from the artifts and learned men 
| ſhe produced in ſuch abundance, whoſe works, 
ſuperior to the injury of time and malignity of 
envy, are ſtill looked upon, and ever will be, 
as the rule of a good taſte and model of per- 
fection. Honours and rewards annexed to merit 
ſtir up and awaken induſtry, encourage man- - 
kind, and rouze them from their former la- 
Zineſs and lethargy, and in a ſhort time fill a 
kingdom with men of genius and {kill in ery 
branch of knowledge. The late M. Colbert, 
miniſter of ſtate, ſet apart forty thouſand crowris 
a year to be diſtributed among ſuch as excelled 
in any art or ſcience ; and he often told * ſome _ 
that were admitted to an intimacy with him, 
upon whoſe intelligence and recommendation he 
relied in this particular, that if there was, a 
man of merit in the kingdom under bad cir- 
.cumſtances, it was to be charged upon their 
conſciences, who were to be anſwerable for it. 
Such expences as theſe never ruin a ſtate ; and 
a a miniſter, who has a fincere love for his Prince 
and country, car ſcarce ſerve them better, than 


* M. Perrault, & M. Abb Gallus. 
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292 | Of Profane Hiſtory. 
by procuring ſuch valuable advantages, and fo 


laſting a glory, at ſo ſmall an expence. For, 


as | Horace has ſaid upon another occaſion, 


when men of probity are under any neceſſity, 


friends may be purchaſed at a cheap rate z . 


Vilis amicorum eſt annona, bonis ubi quid deeſt. 


Fo 


ns 


The third Piece drawn from the Grecian 


- Of the Lacedemonian Government. 4 


THERE is nothing perhaps in all profane 
= hiſtory better atteſted, nor at the ſame 


time more incredible, than the Lacedæmonian 
government and the diſcipline eſtabliſned by 
Lycurgus. This wiſe legiſlator was ſon to one 
of the two Kings of Sparta, who ruled con- 


_ jointly ; and might eaſily have obtained the 
crown, if he had pleaſed, upon the death of 
his elder brother, who left no male iſſue behind 
him. But he thought himſelf obliged to wait 
till the Queen his ſiſter was brought to bed, 


who was then beg with child ; and upon her 
happy delivery, he took upon him to be tutor 


and guardian to the infant againſt the attempts 
of its own mother, who had offered to make 


away with her fon, if Lycurgus would marry 


her. 
a Hor. lib. 1. I 
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He formed a bold deſign of thoroughly re- 
forming the Lacedæmonian government; and 
that he might be the better enabled to make 
wiſe regulations in it, he judged it expedient to 


take ſeveral journeys, perſonally to inform him- 


ſelf of the different manners of the people, and 
adviſe with ſuch perſons as were beſt ſkilled 
and moſt experienced in the art of governing. 
He began with the iſle of Crete, which was 
famous for its rigid and ſevere laws; from 
thence he paſſed into Aſia, where the oppoſite 


extreme prevailed; and laſtly, he went into 


Egypt, the ſeat of the ſciences, wiſdom, and 


. His long abſence ſerved only 2» make him 


the more deſired by his citizens; and the Kings 
_ themſelves preſſed him to return, as being ſen- 


ſible they ſtood in need of his authority to keep. 
the people within the bounds of duty and obe- 
dience. At his return to Sparta, he took pains 
to change the whole form of government, upon 
a, perſuaſion that ſome particular laws would 
produce no great effect. He began with gain- 
ing over the principal men in the city, to 
whom he communicated his views; and being 
fully ſecure of their conſent, he came into the 
publick hall attended by a body of ſoldiers, to 
Ni» 
. 5 Anh ras 1 an 
bs * 985 form of government he introduced 
at Lacedæmon, may be reduced to three prin- 
n inſtitutions. : 


. 


47 
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Tux rinxsr ESTABLISHMENT. | The Senate... 


The greateſt and moſt conſiderable of all 
the new inſtitutions of Lycurgus was that of 
the ſenate, which, as Plato obſerves, allaying 
the too abſolute power of the Kings by an au- 
chority equal to theirs, was the principal cauſe 
of the ſafety of the ſtate. For whereas before | 
it was always tottering, ſometimes. inclining to- 
wards tyranny through the violence of their 
Kings, and ſometimes to a democracy * 2 
the too abſolute power of 5 rad; this ſe- 

nate ſerved as a counterpoiſe eep it in equi- 
librium, and give it a firm = certain ſtatian oY 
m the eight 'and twenty ſenators, of which it 
was compoſed, adhering to the Kings, when 
the people would take more upon them than 
they ought ; and going over on the other hand 
to the ſide of the people, whenever the Kings 
attempted to carry their authority = high, 
Luxcurgus having thus qualified the govern- 
ment, thoſe Who came after him found the 
wer of the thirty, who made up. the ſenate, 
Hill too ſtrong and powerful; for which reaſon 
they. gave it a curb, by oppoſing the authori airy 
of the n ephori to it above an hundred an 
thirty years after Lycurgus. The ephori were 
five in number, and continued but one year. in 
= poſt, DB RF nM Mere the 
gs, and throw them into priſon, as ha 
pened in the caſe of Pauſanias. e 


* N . confefted 5 * , 1 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 299 
were firſt inſtituted under King Theopompus. 
And as his wife reproached him with leaving 
his children a far leſs authority than he had re- 
ceived, No, * ſays he, I ſhall leave them a much 
greater, as it will be more laſting, 


Tur SECOND ESTABLISHMENT. Te divifos 
_ of the lands, and prohibition of gold and ſilver 
money. 125 


The ſecond inſtitution of Lycurgus, and the 
boldeſt of all, was the diviſion of the lands. 
He judged it abſolutely neceſſary for the reſto- 
ration of peace and good order in the repub- 
lick. The moſt part of the inhabitants of the 
country were ſo poor, that they had not an 
inch of ground belonging to them, and all the 
wealth lay in the hands of a few private per- 
ſons. That he might therefore baniſh inſo- 
lence, envy, fraud, and luxury from the go- 
vernment, with two other evils, ſtill greater 
and of longer ſtanding than they, I mean in- 
digence and exceſſive riches; he perſuaded all 
the citizens to give up their lands in common, 
and to make a new diftribution of them, that 
they might live together in a perfect equality, 
without any other preheminence and honour, 
than what was given to virtue and merit. 
This was immediately done. He divided 
the lands of Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, 
which he diſtributed amonꝑſt the people of the 
country; and made nine thouſand parts of the ter- 
ritory of Sparta, which he diftributed amongſt 
ſo many citizens. Tis faid, that ſome years at- 
ter, as Lycurgus was returning from a long 
N „ Me g uv, ar, de xpend rer. . | 
4 journey, 
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Journey, and croſſing the lands of Laconia, 
which had juſt been reaped, and obſerving the 
heaps of the ſheaves to be perfectly equal, he 
turned towards thoſe that followed him, and 
faid to them ſmiling, 75 not Laconia lite the in- 
beritance of feveral brethren, who have juſt di- 
vided it? 
After he had thus divided their te 
eſtates, he wanted likewiſe to make an equal 
diviſion of their other wealth, that there might 
be no kind of inequality among them. But 
finding he ſhould meet with more difficulty in 
this, if he openly attempted it, he went another 
way to work, by ſapping. the very foundations 
of avarice. For firſt of all he prohibited all 
gold and ſilver money, and ordered that only 
iron- money ſhould be in uſe ; and this he made 
ſo heavy, and of ſo little make, that a man 
muſt have a cart with two oxen to carry the 
ſum of ten P mine, and a whole chamber to 
lock it up in. 
Further, he drove all uſeleſs and kiperfluous 
arts from Sparta, which indeed, if he had-not 
done it, muſt have for the moſt part fallen 
of themſelves, and been loſt with the old mo- 
ney ; for the artificers would not have known 
what to have done with their work; and this 
iron money was not current in other parts of 
Greece, where, inſtead of ſetting a value upon 
it, they only laughed at i, and me the 
5 of their Mieter 5 


P Five banded Grove a 


TR 
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Din THIRD ESTABLISHMENT, Publick meals. 


L ycurgus, reſolving {till ade to encounter 
fink and luxury, and entirely to root up the 
love of riches, made a third inſtitution, relating 
to meals. That he might baniſh thence all 
coſtlineſs and magnificence, he ordered that 
the citizens ſhould all dine together upon the 
ſame victuals as were preſcribed by the law, 
and expreſly prohibited them from an in 
their own private houſes. 

By this inſtitution of common meals, and a 

frugal ſimplicity in diet, we may ſay that he 
changed in a manner the nature of riches, à by 
leaving nothing in them to make them deſi- 
rable, or likely to be ſtollen, or even capable 
of enriching thoſe who poſſeſſed them; for 
there was no longer any opportunity of uſing 
or enjoying their wealth, nor even of making 
a ſhew of it; ſince the poor and rich were to 
eat together in the ſame place; and no one 


was allowed to come into the common halls, 


after having ſatisfied his hunger with other 
food; for whoever refuſed to eat and drink, 
was carefully marked ont, and reproached with 
his intemperance or too great nicety, | which 
led him to deſpiſe theſe publick meals. | 


The rich were extremely incenſed at this 
inſtitution, inſomuch that upon a popular in- 


ſurrection on this occaſion, a young man named 
Aleander ſtruck out one of Lycurgus's eyes 
with a . The people GEL at t ſuch 
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5 6 brought 
a ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. There 


\ 


an injury gere up the young man into Ly hs 


gus's hand, who eaſily. knew how to be re- 


venged of him, for he treated him with ſo much 


mildneſs and good- nature, that from being very 


ee hm foon brought him to be 


ery calm and difcreet. | 
| "The tables contained each about fifteen per- 


ſons, and before any one could be admitted, 
he muſt be agreeable to the reſt of the com- 


pany. Every one ſent in monthly a buſhel of 


meal, eight meaſures of wine, five pound of 


cheeſe, two pound and a half of figs, and ſome 


ſmall matter of their money for the dreſſing 
— ſeaſoning of the proviſions. Every one 


to attend at the publick meal; 


an King Agis a long white after, returning 
from a glorious expedition, and thinking to be 


excuſed that he might dine with the _ his 
wit, was reprimanded and | 


Children were allowed- alſo to be preſent at 
thither as to 


they heard grave diſcourſes upon govern- 


ment, and ſaw nothing but what was in- 


ſttuctive. The converfarion was often em 
livened by merriment and raillery, but ſuchi 
as was never low or offenſive; — 


as any one was perceived to g 


it, they always left off. — — | 


5 keep a ſecret, and when a young man 


entered the hall, the eldeſt would ſay to him, 
L to the doars Naming? of what is e 


goes out there. 


The moſt elegant part & their fad was 


what they called The black: broth, and the old 
men 3 it to whatever ele was ſerved 


up”. 
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up to table. * Dionyſins the Tyrant being in- 
vited to one of theſe entertainments, ſeemed to 
think quite otherwiſe of it, and ſhewed no 
manner of liking, to it at all. I do not won-. 
der at that, ſays the perſon who. made it, for 


there wanted the ſeaſoning. What ſeaſoning? > 
replies the Tyrant. The chace, ſweat, fatig phy | 


hunger and thirſt. For with theſe, ade the 
cook, we ſeaſon our Proviſions. 5 


IV. 1 InsTITUTIONS. A 


Lycargis looked upon the ei: of 
children as the moſt important, concern A 
Legiſlator. Twas his great principle chat 
Ks belonged more properly to the State, 


than their parents; and for this reaſon = | 


would not fuffer them to be — 

they pleafed, but obliged" the publick to lee 
care of their, W Tx that they might be in- 
ſtructed 1 in the ſame conſtant and uniform 


Ciples, and early inſpired with the love ol virtue 


and their country. 

As ſoon as a child was born, *rwas viſited by 

the elders of every tribe; and if they found it 

well made, ſtrong and lively, they” ordered it 

to be brought up, and aſſigned it one of the 

nine thouſand portions for its inheritance. If 
on. the N hand FI, found it 11 ſhay xd, 


rf 


| * Ubi a "TLV cœ- „ Une inquit ine : 
naviſſot, Dionyſius, negavit Lake Yr in Rin ſudor, 
fe jure illo nigro, quod coena- curſus ab Eurota, Games, 
caput erat, delectatum. Tum ſitis. His enim rebns i ay 
is, qui illa coxerat : Mi- cedzmoniorum epulæ c 

nimè _ con- untur. Cl. queſt. 5. 2. 93. 
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tender and weakly, and judged it to want | 
„they condemned it = |} 
periſh, and cauſed it to be expoſed. . | 


health and ſtrength 


Children were early accuſtomed not to be 
difficult or nice about their victuals ; not to 
be afraid in the dark; not to be frighted. at 
their being left alone; not to be peeviſh, 


brawling, or crying; to walk barefoot ; to 
enure themſelves to fatigue ; ſ to lie upon t the 


bare ground; to wear the ſame cloaths in win- 
ter as in ſummer, to harden Memiclves againſt 


heat and cold. 
At ſeven years. old te were "diſtributed 


into claſſes, where they were all brought up 


together under the fame . diſcipline. -* Their 
education properly ſpeaking was no other than 


an apprenticeſhip to obedience; their Legiſlator 
being thoroughly convinced that the ſureſt 
means of forming citizens ſubmiſſive to the 
laws and magiſtrates, in which the good or- 


der and happineſs of a State conſiſts, was to 


teach children in their tendereſt years to be HS 
fectly obedient to their maſters. | 

Whilſt they were at table, the maſter a 
queſtions. to the boys. As for inſtance, bo 


is the beſt man in the city? What ſay you to ſuch 


an action? Their anſwer was expected to 
e and attended with a reaſon or proof 


5 in a few words ; for they early ac- 
1 


them to the Laconick ſtile, i. e, to 
a ſhort and conciſe. one. Lycurgus required 
that the money ſhould be very heavy and 


of N value; and chat The equate: on 


> . 7 
* « * 9 


* e 7˙ el 


the 
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the other hand ſhould expreſs a en deal in a 
little compaſs. 

As to letters, they learned no more than was 
abſolutely neceſſary. All the ſciences were ba- 
niſhed their country. Their ſtudy was only 
how to obey, to undergo labour and fatigue, 
and to conquer in battle. One of the moſt ho- 
neſt and beſt qualified men of the city was over- 
ſeer of their education, who ſet ſuch maſters 
over each company as were generally eſteemed 
for wiſdom and probityʒ. 

Theft was not only not prohibited che boys, 
but even commanded ; I mean theft of a par- 
_ ticular kind, which properly ſpeaking had no 
more of it but the name. I ſhall explain in my 
reflections the reaſons and views of Lycurgus in 
allowing it. They crept the moſt dextrouſly 

and cunningly they could into the . gardens 
and publick - halls, and carried off what herbs 
or victuals they were able; if they were diſ- 
covered, they were puniſhed for want of ſkilL 
»Tis aid, that one of them having ſtole a young 
fox, hid it under his cloaths, and let it tear 
into his belly with its teeth and claws, with- 
out crying out, till he fell down dead upon 
the ſpot. 


The patience and refaluion 4 the Lace. 


dæmonian youth were put to the ſevereſt trial 


upon the celebration of a feaſt in honour 
of Diana ſirnamed Orthia, » when the chil- 


by Spartz pueri ad aram 
fic verberibus accipiuntur, 
ut multus è viſceribus ſan- 


_ guis exeat, nonnunquam 


etiam, ut cùm ibi eſſem au- 


diebam, ad necem: quorum 
non mods nemo exclamavit 
unquam, ſed ne ingemuit 
quidem. Cic. lib. 2. Tuſe. 
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aten, under the inſpection of their parents, and 
in preſence of the whole city, fuffered them- 
Klves to be laſhed till the blood ran down 
upon the altar of that inhuman Goddefs, and 
ſometimes expired under the blows, without 
2 out, or ſo much as uttering a groan. 
A their own fathers, who ſtood by and faw 
them all over covered with blood and wounds, 
were the perſons who exhorted them to hoid 
out conſtantly to the end. Plutarch aſſures us, 
that he ſaw ſeveral children with his own eyes 
loſe their lives by this. cruel diverſion. Hence 
it is, that **Horace gives the epithet of patient 
to the city of Lacedæmon, patiens Lacedemon z 
and that another author makes a man, who 
had enduted three good blows of a cudgel with- 
out complaining, ſay, Tres plagds partans ; 
nobilitate concoxi. © | 

The moſt uſual employment of the Lacedz- 
monians was hunting, and different exerciſes of 
the body. They were forbid to employ them- 
{elves in any chal att.” The ; Totes, who 
were a kind of ſlaves, cultivated their lands, 
and brought them in a certain revenue from 
them. „„ 

*T was Lycurgus's. will that his citizens ſhould 
have a great deal of leiſure. They had com- 
mon halls, where they met together for con- 
verſation. And though their diſcourſe fre- 
quently turned upon grave and ſerious ſub- 
* it was ſeaſoned with a wit and agree- 


I pf illos patres adhor- ſeverent nent przbere vul- 
tantur, ut jictus flagellorum neribus. Senec. de Provid. 
fortiter perſerant, & laceros cap. 4. Bl 
ac ſemianimes _ on =. z Od. 7. lib. 1. 


| 


ableneſs, 
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ableneſs, which inſtructed them and made 


them better at the ſame time that it diverted 
them. They were ſeldom alone; but accu- 
ſtomed to live like bees, in cluſters, and al- 
ways around their chiefs. »y The love of their 
country and the common good was their pre- 
vailing paſſion. They thought they were not 
to live for themſelves, but for their country. 

Pedaretus having loſt the honour of being choſen 
one of the three hundred, who held a certain 


place of diſtinction in the city, returned home 


very chearful and eaſy, ſaying, he was overjoyed 

to find there were three hundred in Sparta better 

men than himſelf. | 155 
E“very thing at Sparta inſpired the love of 


virtue, and hatred of vice; the actions of the 


citizens, their converſations, and even the pub- 
lick inſcriptions. It was hard for men brought 
up in the midſt of ſo many precepts and living 
examples not to become as virtuous, as Pagans 
could be. It was to preſerve this happy habi- 
tude in them, that Lycurgus did not allow all 
ſorts of perſons to travel, for fear they ſhould 
return with foreign manners, and licentious cu- 
ſtoms, which would ſoon have created in them 
a diſtaſte for the life and maxims of Lace- 
dæmon. He likewiſe expelled all / foreigners 
the city, who came only for curioſity, and not 


out of ſome uſeful or profitable intention; as 


_ fearing leſt they ſhould bring with them the 


faults and vices of their country, and under a . 


full perſuaſion that it was more important and 
neceſſary to ſhut the gates of the city againſt 
; "N "Edits TY; ro rere, TE 1 Kats Qraoripins, 
xper qu ig: gdreeg tavray oF" dA . This arg. 


corruption 
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eorruption of manners, than n the di- 

Properly ſpeaking, the rac and 10 of 
the Lacedæmonians was war. Every thing 
kad a tendency that way, and breathed nought 
elſe but arms. Their manner of life was far 
gentler in the field, than at home; and they 
= the only people i in the world, to whom war 
was a time of repoſe and refreſhment ; becauſe 
then the obligations to that rigid and ſevere 
diſcipline, which they obſerved at Sparta, were 
ſomewhat relaxed, and greater liberty allowed 
them. With them the firſt and moſt invio- 
Hble law of war, * as Demaratus told Xerxes, 
was never to turn their backs, how far ſuperiour 
ſoever in number the enemy might be; never 
to quit their poſt ; never to give up their arms; 
in a word, to conquer or die. And hence it 
was, that a mother adviſed her ſon, who was 
ſetting out for a campaign, to return with his 
buckler, or upon his buckler ; and another 
hearing that her ſon was ſlain in batte! in de- 
fence of his country, cooly anſwered, d *Twas 
fer this end I brought him into the world,” And 
this was the common diſpoſition of the Lace- 
dæmonians. After the famous battle of 
Leuctra, which was fo fatal to them, the pa- 
rents of thoſe who were killed in fighting con- 
gratulated one another, and ran to the temples 
to thank the Gods, becauſe their children had 


# Herod. lib. 6. They Shot brought back 
x; S A æpoc ered goure TS ſuch as were ſlain upon their 
41d Ty aonilu, xa Toes. bucklers. : 
xeAzvopurry' Txv0r, Zn, N TW, d Cic. lib. 1. Tuſc. Gant. | 
a #74 Ta, Plut. de virtut, n. 102. 
mulier. £ © Plut. in vit. Age. 
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| 4 their duty; whereas the parents of thoſe, 
who ſurvived the defeat, oa inconſolable. 
Such as ran away were ever after infamous at 
They were not only excluded all of- 

fices Pa employments, the aſſemblies, and 
ſhows; but it was a diſgrace to marry a 
daughter to them, or take a daughter from 
them, and they were publickly affronted upon 
every 22 mne any remedy for the in- 
jury offered. - 
They never went to battle, till they had i im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the Gods by ſacrifices 
and publick prayers, and then they marched 
againſt the ene 5 in full confidence, as being 


1 aſſured of the divine 8 3 3 or 
to uſe the expreſſion of Plutarch, as if God 


were preſent, and fought with thern 3 os rd 


Oes ovuragules. 
When they had routed their enemies, and 


put them to flight, they purſued them no far- 
cher than was neceſſary, to ſecure the victory ; 

| after which they retired, as judging it neither 
glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces 


ſuch as reſiſted no longer. And this was no 


leſs uſeful than honourable to them; for their 


enemies knowing that all who oppoſed were 


to the ſword, and ſuch as ran away only 
eſcaped, generally preferred flight to reſiſtance. 
- - Afﬀeer the firſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus were 
received and confirmed by uſe, and the form 
of government he had eſtabliſhed ſeemed ſtron Ng 
enough to ſupport itſelf without any other aſſi 
tance';z '4 as Plato ſays of God, that having 
Vor. III. X finiſhed 


5 4 This paſſage of Plato is OE 094 that he had 
in bis Timeus, and gives as read aubat Maſes ä 


3% Of Nene Bly) 


finiſhed the creation of the worldy: he rejoiceds 


when he faw it firſt move with 


ſuch! harmony 


and proportiot; {this wiſe legiſlator, charmed 


with the grandeur” and beauty of his laws, 
found a double ſatisfaction in ſeeing them walk 
alone, as 1 m_ ay, and 80 on #0 Profpe- 
roully. I Frys 7: 

But deftig to malte chem as insel and 


unchangeable as Human prudence would admit 


of, he told the people there was one point ſtill 


remaining, more important and eſſential than 


all the reſt, about which he would conſult the 
oracle of Apollo; and in the mean time he 


obliged them all by an oath to keep up the 


form of government he had eſtabliſhed, till 


ſuch time as he ſhould return. When homme 


to Delphes, he ſought to know of the God, 
whether his laws were good, and ſufficient to 
make the Spartans happy and virtuous. Apollo 


anſwered, that his laws were perfect; and ſo 


long as Sparta ſhould obſerve them, it would 
be the moſt glorious city in the world, and 


enjoy an entire felicity. Lycurgus ſent this 


anſwer to Sparta, and Judging his miniſtry ac- 


compliſhed, he died voluntarily at Delphos, 
by ſtarving himſelf to death. He was of opi- 


nion, that the death of great men and miniſters 
ſhould not be inſignificant or uſeleſs to the com- 


"monwealth, but a conſequence of their admini- 
tration, one of their moſt conſiderable actions, 
and as honourable, if not more ſo, than all the 
reſt of their lives. He thought therefore, to 
die in this manner would be 1 77785 5 Wb 


FF. 


ion the creation if thewerld; cerat, & erant valde bona. 
* Deus can qu fe- Gen. i. 8 
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| compleating all the other ſervices he had done 
to his fellow- citizens during his life, as his 
death would oblige them to keep his ofdi- 
nances for ever, which they had fore to ob- 
ſerve inviolably till his return. 

The heathen were genefally of opinion, char 
every man had a right to put W to LEN, 
whenſoever he pleaſed; LEY 


RrLECTIoNS upon the government N Sparta, 
and the lauvs of Lycurgus.. 5 


Were we to judge only by the event, TED 
muſt have been a large Hind of wiſdom and 
prudence in the laws of Lycurgus, ſince fo long 
as they were obſerved at Sparta, and they were 
obſerved for above five hundred years, this city 
was ſo powerful and flouriſhing. They were, 


fays © Plutarch, ſpeaking of the laws of Sparta, 


leis a form of government and civil admini- 
ſtration, than the conduct and regulation of a 
wiſe man, who Paſſed his whole life in the ex- 
erciſes of virtue. Or rather, adds the fame au- 
thor, as the poets feign of Hercules, that with 
his lion's ſkin only and his club he ran through 
the world, and cleared it of robbers and 

rants; fo the Spartans with a f ſimple roll of 
parchment and a ſorry cape, gave law to all 
Greece, which willingly ſubmitted to their em- 
Nr, threw down tyrannics and * put 


0 0 ches 4 Spe er, roll f leather 8 

| Actizs, GAN bros &oxyrou turned round a {of wwhereon 
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an end to wars at their pleaſure; and calmed 

ſeditions, moſt ntly without taking up 
arms, and by the 172580 of a ſingle N. 
ſadour, who no ſooner appeared, than all pec- 
ple in ſubjection ranged themſelves around him, 
like bees about their King 3 ſo great an awe 
and reverence had the juſtice and · af 
ment of that city imprinted upon. all, 


I. The nature of the Spartan —.— ö 


There is a reflection in Plutarch at the cloſe 
of the life of Lycurgus, which alone is an high 
encomium of this wiſe legiſlator; He fays, 
that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all the: reſt, 
Who have undertook to write of civil govern- 
ment, have formed their ſchemes upon IL y- 
: s plan; with this difference, that they 
went no farther than mere deſcription, whereas 
| Lycurgus, without ſtopping at notions and pro- 
jects, reduced his inimitable deſigns to practice, 
and formed a whole city of philoſophers. _ 
I The better to ſucceed in them, and eſtabliſh 
. a republick as perfect as might be, he in a 
manner blended together whatever was to be 
found in any kind of government, that ſeem- 
ed to promote the intereſt of the publick, by 
| qualifying one with the other, 8 balancing 
the inconveniencies of each in particular by the 
e ariſing from the union of all toge- 
ther. Sparta was in ſome reſpects monarchical 
from the authority of her Kings; the council of 
che thirty, or ſenate, was a true ariftocrac 
. and the power the people had of nominating he 
- ſenators and giving a ſanction to the laws was 
a branch of democratical government, The 


3 | | inſti- 
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inſtitution of the Ephori afterwards corrected 
what was amiſs in the firſt regulations, and ſup- 
plied whatever could be wanting. Plato, in 
more than one paſſage, admires the wiſdoin of 


Lycurgus in the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate, 


which was equally: beneficial to the Kings and 
people; as by this means the law became the 
meaſure of the regal power, and the people's 


II. The equal diviſion of lands, and probibition of 


old and ſilver money, | 


The deſign of Lycurgus in making an equal 
diſtribution of lands amongſt the citizens, and 
baniſhing luxury, avarice, quarrels, and diſ- 


ſentions from Sparta, at the ſame time that he 


prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver, would ap- 
ir to us a fine ſcheme of a republick, but 
impoſſible to be executed, if we did not learn 
from hiſtory that Sparta ſubliſted in this condi- 
tion for ſeveral ages. Could we conceive, that 
he could ever have prevailed upon the rich and 
wealthy to give up all their ſtores and revenues, 
to blend th 
circumſtance, to ſubmit to a painful and auſtere 


way of living, and in a word, to forbear the 


_ uſe of every thing they looked upon before as 
neceſſary to the eaſe and comfort of life? And 
yet this Lycurgus brought about. 8 


Such an eſtabliſhment would be -the , — 
ſurprizing, if it had ſubſiſted only during the 
life of the Legiſlator; but we know it ſur-⸗ 


$ Nes irn; abus ia in Leere migans, ada 


| Pao; Tar aher, 60 Plat. Epiſt. 8. 
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vived him ſeveral ages. Xenophon i in the pa- 
negyrick he has left us upon Ageſilaus, and 
Tully in one of his orations, take notice that 
the Lacedæmonians were the only. people i in the 
world, who made no alterations in their diſeipline 
and laws for the courſe of ſo many ages. 
Soli, ſays he, ſpeaking: of the Lacedæmonians, 
toto orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jam annos ampliùs 
unis moribus & nunquam mutatis legibus vivunt. 
I have cauſe to believe that in 7. wlly's time the 
diſcipline of Sparta, as well as its ga 
was very much enfeebled and diminiſh 
all hiſtorians agree that it was kept up in * 
full force till the reign of Agis, under whom 
Lyſander, who W nat withſtand the temp- 
tation of gold, introduced luxury into his coun- 
try and a fondneſs for riches, by carrying thi. 
ther the-immenſe ſums of gold and filver, he 
had gained from his victories, and ſo over- - 
turning the laws of Lycurgus. This event, 
which was the beginning of the fall of Sparta, 
well deſerves to be here taken ou - e: 
OO havi t ſpo in the 
/ of Arheos, Sr: 4h the gold and filver 
— had gained to Lacedæmon. They held a 
council to debate whether or no they ſhould re- 
ceive it, a rare and excellent deliberation, and 
the only inſtance of the kind to be met with 
in hiſtory. The wiſeſt and moſt underſtand- 
ing men of Sparta adhering ſtrictly to the aw, 
were of opinion i that this gold and ſilver ſhould 
be throwyn out of the city with horror and execra- 


tion, as WARE plague and a 3 Allure» 
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ment to all kinds of miſchief. But others, 
and the far greater number, propoſed a middle 


way, and the expediens was followed. They 
ordered the gold and ſilver to be retained, but 


to be only employed in the publick -reaſury, 


and affairs of ſtate; and that if any Private 
man ſhould be found to have any of ir, he 
ſhould immediately be put to death. * They 
were imprudent and blind enough to imagine, 
ſays Plutarch, that it was ſufficient to hinder 


gold and ſilver from entering into their houſes, 


by'p lacing the law and the fear of puniſhment 
as a — at their doors whilſt they left the 
hearts of their citizens open to the admiration 
and deſire of riches, and introduced a. ſtrong 
paſſion for the laying them up, by making it 
be confidered as gre and honourable to eco 
rich. fol 
But the inteocoRien of old and nher money 
was not the firſt wound the Lacedæmonians gave 
to the laws of their legiſlator. It was the con- 
ſequence of the violation of another more fun- 
damental law. Ambition paved the way to 


avarice. The deſire of conqueſt drew after it 


u deſire of riches, without which they could 


no longer think of extending their dominion. 
The principal end of Lycurgus in the inſtitution 
of his laws, and eſpecially in the prohibition of 


gold and ſilver, was, as Polybius and Plutarch 
have Judiciouſly ed. to kriale and re- 
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ſtrain che ambition of the citizens, to diſable | 
them from making any conqueſts, and to force 
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them in ſeme meaſure upon being confined; 
within the narrow of their own coun- 
try, without carrying their, giews or pretenſions 
any farther, In ſhort, the government he had 
eſtabliſhed ſufficed to defend the frontiers of 
Sparta, but was inſufficient to give yd dpmy- 
nion over other cities. . 
The deen of Lycurgus was not to Wee 
To take away all ſuch thoughts 
from his citizens, though they dwelt in a coun- 
try ſurrounded by the fea, | he expreſly forbad 
than the uſe of navigation, the having a fleet, 
or fighting by fea. And this prohibition they 
| y obſerved for near five hundred years, 
till after the defeat of Xerxes. Upon that oc- 
caſion they reſolved to make themſelves maſters 
by ſea, to keep ſo formidable an enemy at a 
diſtance. But foon perceiving, that theſe re- 
mote and maritime offices of command cor- 
rupted the manners of their generals, they rea- 
dily gave them up, as we have already ob- 
ſerved in the — King Pauſanias. : 
Lucurgus armed his citizens with bucklers 
and lances only for their own defence, not tq 
enable them to commit wrongs with the greater 
e 2 os made them a prop of ſol; 
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diers and warriours, that under the protection 
of their arms they might live in Hberty, mode- 
ration, juſtice, union, and peace, contenting 
themſelves with their own territories, without 
nun thoſe of others, and perſuaded that 
a city, no leſs than a private man, can 
never hes for. a ſolid, and ating; happineſs. 
by any other means than virtue. Men of 
corrupt manners, adds Plutarch, who think 
nothing more valuable than riches, and a po ] . 
erful and large dominion, may give the pre- 
ference to thoſe vaſt empires, which have ſub- 
dued the world by violence; but Lycurgus was 
convinced, that nothing of this kind was ne- 
ceſſary to make a people happy. Equity, mo- 
deration, liberty, and peace, were the principal 
end of his policy, which has ſo juſtly been the 
admiration of all ages, as it was an utter enemy 
to all wrong, violence, ambition, or a deſire of 
ruling and extending the bounds of the Spartan 
republick. This kind of reflections, which are 
to be met with from time to time in Plutarch's 
lives, and are their greateſt and moſt valuable 
beauty, may very much contribute to give the 
boys a true notion of the ſolid glory of a ſtate 
that is really happy, and early undeceive them 
in the miſtakes they are apt to form of the 
vain grandeur of thoſe empires, which have 
ſwallowed up kingdoms, and thoſe famous con- 
querors, who owe their riſe to Nr and 
violencs. 3 


| a Plat. ibid. 1 In vit. Agel 
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III. 'The excellent education bf” youth, 
2 22899 | 


The long duration of che uu eſtabliſhed by 
Lycurgus, is certainly a very wonderful cir- 
cumſtance; but the method he made uſe of to 
make them ſo laſting, is no leſs worthy our 

admiration: and this was the extraordinary care 
he took in training up the children of the La- 
cedæmonians to an exact and ſevere diſcipline. 
For, as Plutarch makes him obſerve, — reli- 
gion of an oath would be but a ſlender tie, if 
the laws were not imprinted in their manners 
by education and care, and a regard for his 
inſtitutions ſucked in almoſt with their milk. 
And thus we ſee his ordinances laſted for above 
five hundred years, like a ſtrong dye, that 
had penetrated quite through the ſubſtance. 
Þ Tully makes the fame remark, and imputes 
the courage and virtue: of the Spartans, not 
to their good natural diſpoſition, but to the ex- 
cellent education they received at Sparta. Cu- 
Jus civilatis ſpectata ac nobilitata virtus, non ſo- 
lum naturd corroborata, verum etiam diſciplinä 
putatur. Which ſhews us how nearly the ſtate 
is concerned to ſee that youth are brought up in 
a proper manner to be inſpired . a love for 
the laws of their country. | 

Twas the great principle of Lycurgus 1 
4 which Ariſtotle repeats in expreſs terms, that 
as children belong to the LI they . be 
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brought up by the ſtate, and according to the 
intention of the ſtate. For this reaſon he re- 


quired them to be publickly Sfucued 555 4 


common, and not left to the fanc 


r who commonly, through a bind me 9 | 


and miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both 
the body and mind of their children. At 
they were inured from their infancy to 


labour and fatigue, by the exerciſes of hunting 


and running; they were taught to bear hunger 
and thirſt, heat and cold. And what mothers 


can hardly be perſuaded to believe, all theſe 
ſevere and painful exerciſes tended to procure 


them health and ſtrength, ſufficient to ſupport 


the fatigues of war, for which they were all 


deſigned, Leak in ae pepeured 1 eu 


IV. Obedience. a 


But the AP cent branch of the 8 | 


education was, that it taught children perfectly 
to obey. Whence the poet Simonides gives 


this city a magnificent epithet, implying that 


Sparta alone could tame the mind, and make 


men complying and ſubmiſſive to the laws, like 
horſes that are curbed and brought under whilſt 


they are very young. For this reaſon Ageſilaus 
adviſed Xenophon to ſend his ſons to Sparta, 
t that they might learn there the greateſt and beſt 
of ſciences, how to govern and be governed. He 
had been well inſtructed 1 in it himſelf, and knew 


Mollis illa edacatio, quam *f AzpeeoimBperc;* the tamer | 


indulgentiam vocamus, ner- of men. 
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. 1 Hſtory. 
the full worth of it. Plutarch obſerves, that he 
did not arrive at the generalſhip, u like the 
other Kings, without having firſt learnt tho- 
roughly to obey, and for this reaſon » he was 
the only one amongſt all the Lacedæmonian 
Kings, wy ET agreed with his ſubjects, 
1 Ag truly royal, and a 
bum 4 poytilay: abi by which 
neſs, anity, an ar W 
he dertved wen hs eg. | wad 
| He afterwards gave the moſt wml ex- 
ample of ſubmiſſion to the law and publick 
authority, that is to be met with in hiſtory; and 
Xenophon and Plutareh juſtly prefer it to the reſt 
of his moſt glorious actions. After havin | 
very conſiderable victories over the yg 
all Aſia being in commotion, and the moſt 
part of the provinces ready. to revolt, he deter- 
mined to fall upon the King of Perſia in the 
heart of his dominions, and was preparing to 
ſet out for this great expedition. 5 the mean 
while a meſſenger arrives to tell him that Sparta 
was threatened with a terrible war, that the 
Ephori recalled him and ordered him to return 
to the aſſiſtance of his country. Ageſilaus im- 
mediately ſets forward without deliberating a 
moment, crying out, Oh wretched Greeks, | 
greater enemies to your ſelves than the barbari- 
ans! A man muſt have been abſolutely maſter 
of himſelf, and have a great reſpect for pub: 
lick authority, to give up ſo readily all the 


* Sparta, the children FP 6 rage, To ode zyt | 
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donqueſts he had made, and the future hopes 
of ſucceſs, which were almoſt as certain as the 

aſt. ' EA Gi Urn anc | 

- Princes, * ſays Plutarch, generally, place their 

grandeur in commanding. over others, and 
being ſubject to nobody. They: often. affect to 
continue ignorant of their duty; leſt the light of 
reaſon ſhould come to get the better of them, 
and take off the edge and force of that autho- 
rity, to Which they would willingly, ſet no 
bounds. Who then, adds Plutarch, muſt be 
the maſter of Kings, that will not be brought 
under any ſubjection? Why the law, that ſo- 
vereign queen of gods and men, as Pindar 
s it 3 a law, not written in tables, but 
engraven, on the heart, which wall. conſtantly 
attend upon them, and never forſake them, 
| but exerciſe a mild though abſolute dominion 
over their minds. An officer was employed 

to ſtand by the King of Perſia's bed-ſide every 

morning, and ſay. to him, Sir, remember that 
you fulfil the ordinances of Oromaſdes, Who 
was the lawgiver of the Perſians. A concern 
for juſtice and the publick good ſays as much 

to every underſtanding and ſenſible Prince. 

Io give us a better notion of the character 
of che Lacedæmonians, and their perfect ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, I ſhall here quote a paſſage 
from Herodotus, which well deſerves to be 

taken notice of. When Xerxes was upon the 
point of entering Greece, he aſks Demaratus 
one of the Spartan Kings, who had fled to his 
court for refuge, if he thought the Greeks would 
make any oppoſition, and deſired he would 
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L a I Prifene Hiftry. 
ſpeak his Selifints Tincerely: | «© Since you re- 
ee quire it, replies Demaratus, truth ſhall ſpeak 

3 to you by my mouth. Greece indeed has 

te ever been bred up in poverty; but has had 

K virtue Withal, improved by wiſdom, and 
"ee ſupported” by the vigour of the laws. And 

e from the uſe ſhe has Fact of this virtue it is, 
that Greece has _ preſerved her ſelf from 

ce the inconvenienctes of poverty, and the yoke 

« of dominion. But to confine myſelf to my 

c own Lacedæmioni tans, be aſſured that born 

and bred up as they are in liberty, they will 

et neyer lend an ear to any propoſition, that 

'« tends to fla very. Were they forſaken by 

4 all the other Greeks, and reduced to a troop 

wc Of à thouſand ſoldiers, or even to a leſſer 

ce number, they would make head againſt vou, 

de and never decline the battle.” The King 

| : finiled' at his diſcourſe; and as he could not 

a "comprehend, how men ſo free and indepen- 

dent, as the Lacedæmonians were ſaid to be, 

without any maſters to conſtrain them, ſhould 

be capable of expoſing themſelves in ſuch a 

; manner to dangers and death; 2 They are 
cc free and in e of every man, replies 

e Demaratus, but they have a law above them, 

e which rules over them, and they are more 
afraid of that law, than our Mr are 
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* of you. Now this law forbids them ever 
<< to turn their backs upon their enemies, how 
great ſoever the number of them may be, 
c and commands them to keep firm to ther 


* poſts, and either conquer; or die.” And fo it 
fell out, as Demaratus - had foretold. .. Three 


hundred Lacedæmonians, with Leonidas one of 


the Spartan Kings at their head, ventured to 


diſpute the paſſage of Thermopylæ with the 


the Feser army of the Perſians. And at 


laſt, after "incredible efforts of valour, over- 


ered" by numbers rather than conquered, 


they all fell with their Prince; except one man, 
who elcaped 60 Lacedæmon, where he was uſed 


like a coward, and a traytor to his country. 
There was afterwards: raiſed a magnificent mo- 


nument for theſe brave champions of Greece on 
the very ſpot where they were ſlain, With a 
tne _ 2 — 2 1 
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lie buried bere for obeying her ſacred laws. It 
may not be amiſs upon this occaſion to give 


the boys a hint of ne 1 of tas od 


inſeriptions. 10 291 
. 
"8 Pari animo . Pty in ques | Simonides; 
mi in Thermopylis occide- 5 
Dic, hoſpes, Spartæ, nos 8 ig aces, 
Dum fanctis Natriß legibus obſequimur. 
„ Cic. lb. 1. e Len 7. 101. 
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Valla tranſlates this paſſage dn, Grecis 
ſemper — ful 1 paupertatis, boſpes vir- 
tutis, quam à ſapientia activit & n ſcuera diſciplina; 
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was always held honourable in 

Gy then ta the fume ge + 8 : | 
poverty and it at a diſtance. For which 
2 I was very much pleaſed with Valla's 
tranſlation, and thought it gave a beautiful 
meaning to the — Greece, ſaid Dema- 
* ratus to Nerxes, has hitherto always been the 
c ſeat of poverty, and the ſchool of virtue. 

c Inſtructed by the lectures of her wiſe. men, 
c and ſupported by a ſtrict obſervation of the 
4 laws; it has ever hitherto preſerved the love 
e of poverty, and the honour: of command, 

4 paupertatem tuetur & dominatum. But 
in this caſe we muſt change che text of He- 


wm. 4: a_. 


e th, yeh _ 


6820 60.0 


b. 


- 2 Herod, lib 7. pag. 473. edit. Henr, Steph. am. 1598 


Ne 


rodotus, and inſtead of d ανęQe ld. read ET &pave 
' vslas, as Valla evidently conjectured. FE es 
Finding myſelf under this difficulty I con- 
ſulted an abſent friend, who is very converſant 
in the Latin and Greek authors, and whoſe 
obſervations and advice have been of great 
affiſtance to me in this work. I ſhall here in- 
ſert his anſwer, as it may be uſeful to young 


maſters, by ſhewing them how to explain ob- 


{cure and difficult paſſage. de 
I think, writes my friend, that I have found 

out the true meaning of the paſſage in Hero- 
dotus. I will give the tranſlation of it, after 1 
have produced the reaſons, upon which I 

und it. 1 . 

The principal difficulty lies in the ſenſe of 
the word aTeuwa.. If there is an ambiguity 
in conſtruing it with weviyv, it is taken away by 


Jeomoovvyy, Which the ſame verb equally g80— 


verns. Now germocbn does not ſignify the Ho- 
nour of command, as you tranſlate it. 


iſt then, to ſupport this verſion, @aauwdat 


muſt be changed into irauvva: without autho- 


rity, and in oppoſition to all manuſcripts and 


printed copies, which ſhould never be done 
without the plain mearing of the text required 
2. The peculiar. character of the Greeks; 


eſpecially in thoſe early ages, you. the love 
of liberty, independency, and om from 


every yoke, dvlovouia, and not the defire of 
rule, an ambition to command, or the glory of 
% // o 5 | 
3. I defire that, not a whole people, but one 
city may be named, if poſſible, over which 
the Greeks had then extended their empire; 
=. + | . or 
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or affected the honour of command. Demara- 


tus therefore would have made himſelf ridicu- 


lous, if he had boaſted to Xerxes of the com- 
mand of the Greeks, when he could not ſhew 
one village, over which they exerciſed it. 


. Though we ſhould grant for a moment, 


that this Lacedæmonian intended to exaggerate 
the jealouſy of the Greeks for the honour of 


command, as capable of making them facri- 


fice all to preſerve this glory in poſſeſſion, he 
would never have made uſe of the word ec 


Toovyy to pe his thought. He would have 
ecrtainly Pre ferred ei, aexN, Jovdlg go 
rere, or it may be ro in, if h he would 
have talked like Homer. For dermocbin ſig- 


nifies only the dominion of a maſter over 
his ſlaves; dominatio berilis in ſervos. "Tis 


an odious term, and carries with it the idea 
of ſlavery 1 in the perſon who is ſubject to it, 
and conyeys a notion entirely oppoſite to the 


genius of the Greeks, who never afterwards, 


though their ambition had been raiſed by 


eir great victories over the Perſians, ever 
thought of eſtabliſhing that deſpotick power, 


d:ogoovyy. The Athenians and Lacedzmo- 
nians, who alternately ſhared the honour of 
command, in all their conqueſts, affected either 


to introduce a democracy into the cities ſub- 


dued, or an ariſtocracy, and to animate them 
againſt the ſlavery of the Perſians by that 


eaſing image of liberty. This I do not 


Lp. tis ſo expreſly taught in all hi- 


ſtory. 
g. What Demaratus immediately adds of 
As Lr to prove his general theſis 


ular exam Ak. clearly ſhews 6 ot 
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the qc oο here ſpoke of was not active, 
ſuch as they would exerciſe over others, but a 
paſſive Jerliocbn, ſuch as Xerxes required of 
them, which the Spartans would never ſubmit 
to, though abandoned by all che Greeks, and 
left alone given up to a certain death. This is 
the end of his reaſoning, vhich we ſhould have 
conſtantly in vie p. 6 

J don't foe therefore bow, wei eam maske a 
verſion, at once directly oppoſite to the expreſs. 
text of the original, the propriety of the words, 
the true character of the people, the rag 
of facts, and the chain of the argument. | 

Thus then I would have it tranſlated : 
Greece indeed has ever been bred up in 

« poverty; but has had virtue withal, im- 
« proved by wiſdom, and ſupported by the 
«6; vigour of the laws. And from the uſe ſhe 
<< has made of this virtue it is, that Greece 
& has alike preſerved | herſelf from the incon- 
6 veniencies of Fasten and de en er 
«cc minion.“ | | 


U. Things Mameable i in the laws of Doku. 


| Without entering here into an exact account 
of all that may be blamed in the laws of Ly- 
curgus, I ſhall content myſelf with ſome ſlight 
reflections, which the reader without doubt, 
from a juſt indignation upon the bare rehearſal 

of ſome of them, will have made before me. 


"Ya... wow 
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1 ther! the a, of children to be wo i 


or poſed. 


Ih 4 ehen with the vices 0 whe 


children to be brought up or expoſed,” who-can 


avoid being ſhocked at 1 unjuſt and barba- 
rous cuſtom of pronouncing a ſentence of death 


infants, who had the misfortune to be born 

too tender and delicate a conſtitution to ſup- 

port ers fatigues and exerciſes, which the re- 
publick deſigned for all her fubjects? Is it 


then impoſſible, and have we no inſtances of it, 


that children, at firſt weak and tender, may 


grow ſtrong by age, and become even very ro- 


buſt? But were it otherwiſe, can our country 
only be ſerved by the ſtrength of our bodies ? 
And are wiſdom, prudence, council, generoſity, 


e er and greatneſs of ſoul, qualities which 
are al ing upon the mind, of no value? 
_ Omnino ed 5 boneſtum, quod ex animo ercelſo 

magnificoque querimus, animi eſſicitur non cor- 


poris viribus. 4 Did Lycurgus himſelf do leſs 
ſervice or leſs honour” to Sparta by the inſtitu- 


tion of his laws, than the greateſt officers by 


their victories? Ageſilaus was of ſmall ſtature, 


and had ſomething fo very diſadvantageous in 
his countenance, E the Egyptians at firſt ſight 


of him could not forbear laughing; and yet he 


made the great King of Perſia tremble” in the 


heart of his palace. SYBIL 2 | 
But what is of greater force thas all I have 


urged, has any other a right over the lives of 
ets except he from whom ey received Kine 


che ib. Offi. n. 75. e Ibid v. 76. 
| o 
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to wit, God himſelf ? And does not a legiſlator 
viſibly uſurp upon his authority, when he ar- 
rogates to himſelf ſuch a power independently 
of him? That command of the decalogue, 
which was only a revival of the law of nature, 
Thou ſhalt not kill, condemns all the antients in 
general, who thought they had the right of 
| Fe and death over their flaves,: ang even over 
their chudren. | | 


II. The fole care of the rs 


The great fault of Lycurgus s laws, as Plato 
and Ariſtotle have obſerved, is, that they tended 
only to form a ſtate of ſoldiers. This legiſ⸗ 
lator ſeemed wholly taken up in the care of 
ſtrengthening the body, without any concern 
about cultivating the mind. To what end 
ſhould he baniſh all arts and ſciences from his 

republick, e which principally tend to ſoften 
the manners and poliſh the mind, to improve 
the heart, and inſpire a gentle, civil and obli 1ging 
behaviour, fit for the ſupport of ſociety and 
rendering the commerce of lite agreeable ? 
Hence the Lacedæmonians had ſomething rigid, 
auſtere, and often cruel in their character; 
which partly aroſe from their education, and 
created an averſion for them in all the allies. 


3 Their barbarous cruelty to children, 


was an i cuſtom at Sparta to inure 
the boys early to bear heat and cold, hunger 


1 a artes, quibus #- en ſolet. Pro Arch. 
(as puerilis ad humanitatem 1. 4. | 
V ant | 
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and thirſt, F and by ſevere and painful exer- 
ciſes to bring their bodies within due ſubjec- 


tion to reaſon, ſo as to make them ſubſer- 


vient to its orders, which could not be done, 
unleſs they were in a condition to ſupport all 


kind of But was it requiſite to carry 
this trial 0 far as the inhuman treatment we 


have mentioned? And was it not brutal and 
barbarous in the parents to ſtand unmoved at 


ſeeing the blood run down from their chil- 


| dren's wounds, and the harmleſs creatures often 


expiring under the blows of the rod ? 


4. The unafſefionate reſolution of mothers. 


The courage of the Spartan mothers 1s ad- 
| mired, who inſtead of breaking out into a 


2 of grief upon the news of their ſons 


being flain in battle, expreſſed a kind of joy. 
I ſhould have rather choſe to have ſeen a 101 : 
more nature in them upon ſuch an occaſion, and 
that the love of their country had not altoge- 


ther fatisfied the ſentiments of motherly affection. 
One of our generals, who was told in the heat 
of battle, that his ſon was juſt ſlain, ſpoke far 
more diſcreetly, « Let us now think, ſays he, 


«« of conquering our enemies, to morrow I will 
“ lament my ſon.” 


| * Exercendum corpus, & in ex is negotiis & la- 


ita afficiendum eſt, ut obe - bore tolerando. Lib. 1. de Of. 


dire conſilio rationique poſſit #. 79. 
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5: Exceſſve leiſure, | 


1 eannot fee how we. can excuſg Lycurius 
for  obliging the Lacedæmonians to paſs the 
whole time of their lives in idleneſs, except 
what they ſpent in war, He left all arts and 
trades to the ſlaves and foreigners, who dwelt 
among them, and put nought but the buckler 
and ipear into the hands of the citizens. * . 
out mentioning the danger of ſufferin 
number of ſlaves, required for the * hp ing of 
lands, to encreaſe to ſuch a degree, as to ſurpaſs 
that of their maſters, which was often the ſource 
of {editions amongſt them; into how many diſ- 
orders muſt ſo much leiſure throw perſons with- 
out any employment, any daily uk, or regular 
work? *Tis an inconvenience at reſent too 
frequent amongſt the gentry, and a natural con- 
ſequence of their bad education. Except in 
time of war the moſt of our gentlemen paſs 
their lives in a manner entirely uſeleſs. They 
look upon agriculture, arts and trade, as far 
below them, and would think themſelves diſ- 
honoured by them. They often know nought elſe 
but how to handle their arms. They get but a 
light tincture of the ſciences, only juſt what 
they needs muſt z and ſeveral of them have no 
knowledge of them at all, nor the leaſt taſte 
for reading. No wonder then that entertain- 
ments, cards and dice, hunting- matches, viſit- 
ing, and trifling converſations, ſhould engroſs 
their time. A fad life for men of any tolerable 
hy AN 
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6. Shame and modefty abjattely neglefted. 


But the moſt blameable circumſtance i in " 
curgus, is the little regard he had for ſhame 


and modeſty, which ſhews us into what 'dark- 
neſs and diſorders the heathen were plunged. 


A Chriſtian maſter will not fail to ſet the ho- 
lineſs and purity of the goſpel laws in oppo- 
fition to that unbounded licentiouſneſs ; and by 


tis contraſt diſplay the dignity and excellence 
of Chriſtianity. 


This may Fuer be done in as ſerviceable a - 
manner by comparing the moſt valuable part of 
Lycurgus's lays with thoſe of the goſpe]. *Tis 
an admirable thing, it muſt be owned, that a 
whole people ſhould conſent to a diviſion of 
lands, which put the poor upon an equal foot- 
ing with the rich, and by the alteration of the 
money reduce themſelves to a kind of poverty. 
But the legiſlator of Sparta, when he'eſtabliſhed 
theſe laws, had an armed force at his com- 
mand. The legiſlator of the Chriſtians ſaid but 
one word, Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit; and 
thouſands of faithful i in all after ages renounce 


their poſſeſſions, ſell their lands, and leave all, 
to follow Jeſus Chriſt 1 in 2 : 


l of 


Upon the theft allowed the Lacedomonians. 


1 have thought proper to treat u this ar- 
ticle ſeparately and with ſome length ; becauſe, 
in my opinion, the matter is not — care- 
fully enough examined in the judgment that is 
given of it. This cuſtom of the Lacedæ- 


monians is ſeverely condemned, as apt —_— 5 


OR 8 
SS 
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the boys to ſhew little regard upon other oc 
caſions to another's property, and as contrary 
to the law of nature and the decalogue, In 
the catalogue of crimes ſaid to be allowed of 
in different nations, as inceſt among the Per- 
ſians, the murder of old and infirm parents 
among the Indians, adultery among other peo- 
ple, we generally find the theft of the Lacedz- 
monians, with an obſervation that among the 
s Scythians, a nation ordinarily looked upon 
as barbarous, and having no laws, without any 
other notion of juſtice than what was derived 
from natural inſtinct, theft was condemned and 
puniſhed as one of the greateſt crimes, _ 
© But can it reaſonably be preſumed, that ſo 
conſiderable a legiſlator ſhould have expreſl 
authorized ſo groſs a diſorder as thieving, whi 
every little law-giver, in all ages and countries, 
has been careful to puniſh it ſeverely, and even 
with death ? _ - ST 
Plutarch, who mentions this cuſtom in the 
life of Lycurgus, in the manners of the Lace- 
dæmonians, and in ſeveral other places, never 
gives the leaſt ſign of diſapprobation, though 
uſually ſo equitable a judge and fo exact a mo- 
raliſt; nor do I recollect that any of the an- 
tients ever charged it as a crime upon Lycur- 
or the Lacedemonians. | - 
Whence then can this unfavourable judgment 
ariſe, which the moderns ſo often pals upon it? 
Truly, from their not giving themſelves the 
trouble of weighing the circumſtances, and 
ſearching into the motives of it. 


| 8 Juſtitia gentis ingeniis fooling apud eos furto gravius. 
culta, non legibus. Nullum T7ft, 2 ne.” 
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I. b The Lacedæmonian youth never che, 


but by order of their governour. 


2. They did it only at a particular time, and 


by virtue of the law. 
They never ſtole ought elſe but garden- 
tut and victuals, to fill up the defects of their 


food, which was purpoſely given them in very 


ſmall quantity. And thus all theſe robberies 
were looked on as turns of dexterity, which were 


1. allowed them for the Procuring EE, 


er ſhare of proviſion. 
4. The lawgiver had ſeveral reaſons for per- 
mitting this kind of theft. 
He ſought by this means to make the pol- 


ſeſſors more careful in locking up and preſerv- 


ing their ſubſtance. 
He purpoſed to make the boys more hardy 
and cunning, as deſigning them for the field. 


They gave them little food, that they might 8 
never be cloy'd, never be too full, or have 


their ſtomachs overcharged; that they might 


be alert and nimble, learn to bear hunger, and 


have better and more regular health. 


i But the principal motive was, that all theſe 


boys being deſigned for the army without ex- 
ception, he judged it of moment to inure them 
early to a ſoldier's life, to learn them how to live 
upon a little, to provide a ſubſiſtence for them- 


ſelves without ſtanding in need of ammunition 


bread, to bear great fatigues faſting, to main- 
tain themſelves long with little proviſions in a 


country where the enemy, accuſtomed to con- 


ſume a great deal, muſt have immediately been 
ſtarved, or forced to quit their ground through 


* Plut. in vit. . 3 If Lacon. 
5 the 
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the want of neceſſary victuals; whereas the La- 
cedæmonians could find where withal to ſubſiſt 
without difficulty. This the legiſlator, who 
was wholly a ſoldier, and ſought only to train 
up ſoldiers, was willing to provide for at a 
diſtance by their education, inuring them to 
great frugality and ſobriety, for want of which 
the generality of military expeditions miſcarry, 
and the ſtrongeſt armies are rendered incapable 
of maintaining their conqueſts. Inſomuch that 
at preſent, as luxury and an expenſive manner 
of living has multiplied the neceſſities of ar- 
mies, the moſt troubleſome care of the officers 

is the proviſion of victuals; and the firſt ob- 
ſtacle which hinders their advancing into an 
enemy's country, is want of ſubſiſtence. Thus 
our greateſt generals look upon the eaſe and 
readineſs, wherewith immenſe armies tranſport- 
ed themſelves from one country into another, 
as the moſt ſingular and incredible circumſtance 
in antient hiſtory. _ en Ol 
Theſe are the advantages Lycurgus meant to 
procure for a warlike people; and he could 
not have choſen more ſure and certain means of 
effecting it. And this is neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding bis law, and doing him juſtice. 
After all theſe obſervations, I queſtion whe- 
ther the Lacedæmonian youth had cauſe 'to be 
very ſcrupulous about their thieving, or ob- 
liged to make reſtitution. In this caſe they 
may eaſily be juſtified by ſtill ſtronger and more 
ſolid reaſons. n . 
* *Tis a certain principle, that from the firſt 
diviſion of ſubſtance we poſſeſs nothing but 
* of the laws, and according to their 
diſpoſition ; and that by giving up to each 
e 95 > particular 
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icular man the enjoyment of that ion 
Shich has fallen to his ſhare, they — ; 
ſuch reſerves and reſtrictions, and lay it under 
ſuch ſervices and burdens as they ſhall think 
moſt proper. Now the whole body of the 
Spartan ſtate, when they accepted the laws of 
Lycurgus, did agree by. a folemn compact, 
that upon the nine and thirty thouſand lots di- 
ſtributed among the Spartans, the boys ſhould 
be allowed to take ſuch garden-ſtuff and vic- 
tuals as the poſſeſſor dds not a watchful eye 
upon, without ſuffering him to complain of 
the robbery, or have an action againſt - the 
robber. Thus we ſee, that whenever the 
boy was. caught, he was not puniſhed as hav- 
ing done wrong or ſeized upon another man's 
roperty, but for want of dexterity. 
Such ſort of reſerves, and the like pri deen 
granted upon the property of others, are very 
uſual in all ſtates. Thus God not only gave 
the poor a liberty of gathering grapes in the 
vineyards, of gleaning in the fields, and even 
of carrying off whole ſheaves, but withall al- 
lowed every paſſenger the freedom of entering 
into another's vineyard, as often as he pleaſed, 
and of eating as many grapes as he would, 
| whether the maſter of the vineyard liked it or 
| | no. And gives this reaſon for it, that 
| ä 1 was his, and the Iſraclites held 
| | it of him on this condition. 
| 


Such ſeryices are ordained in other repub- 
licks, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of any in- 
1 b- juſtice. Idiers have a right to lodge in pri- 

F | „ vate houſes, to take thence their ſubſiſtence on 
3 their march, or in their winter-quarters, to be 
1 furniſhed With Wagons and mn ne 1 
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The lord of a manour has a right, as he 
Pente and whenever he pleaſes, to take the 
game and deer of his tenants, though the lands oi 
which they are fed do not belong t6 him; and 
even to hinder — roprietors from touching 
any of them, th red in their grounds. 
Thus the 2 body of the Lacedæmonian 

ſtate, compoſed of all the private men in it, 
had publickly transferred upon the boys a right 
of going into their gardens and halls, and ta- 
king thence the proviſions they liked beſt. And 
theſe boys were no more criminal for uling 
chis liberty, than the citizens of Athens for 

ing into the gardens and orchards of G 
and taking thence 3 wanted; — 
every particular man in was ſuppoſed 
to — — keg given TC TEE — — 
all were their own children, the ſame permiſſion 
that Cimon granted the Athenians, who were 
but his citizens. 

As to the Scythians, amongſt hon theft 
was ſeverely puniſhed, the reaſon of the differ- 
ence is very evident. For the law, which is 
the ſole judge of the property and uſe of our 
ſubſtance, had granted no privilege to any 
one private man over the ſubſtance of another; 
whereas the law of the Lacedæmonians had 
done juſt the contrary. It would have been 
a real theft to have gone into the gardens of 

Pericles, Themiſtocles, or Alcibiades, and ta- 
ken the fruit thence, but there was none in 
gathering it from the orchards of Cimon and 
Pelopidas, becauſe they had taken all their 
fellow-citizens into a ſhare of the enjoyment 
e e ns 


There 
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There was no cauſe to apprehend leſt this 
Spartan cuſtom ſhould teach the youth to ſteal 

upon other occaſions. For the . inſtitutions. of 
2 ycurgus, which prohibited the uſe of gold 
— ſilver money, and obliged all the citi- 
Zens to live and eat together, had made the 
robbery of goods and money either uſeleſs or 
impoſlible. 3 thus we don't find, there was 
. of ſo much as one Sem 
A witty; anna 1 i047 
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The nabe, ya of Thebes, and deliverance 
of Denen r n 


81 deſign to be ſhort, 1 have <a Art 
. two pieces of hiſtory together, though 
very ſeparate in themſelves; and for the ſame 
reaſon, without ſcarc uy | any other narration, I 
ſhall . content my ſelf with laying open the 
oY e n — — 2 
mem. 


= E 15 proſperous days if Thebes, | 


i No. point of hiſtory,” in my opinion, ſhews 
better the work of real merit, and of what ſer- 
vice great officers are to a ſtate, than what fell 
out at Thebes in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
This city was very weak in itlelf, and but 
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* 
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lately in a manner reduced to — La- 
cedzmon on the other hand had long poſſeſſed 
the ſuperiority, and domineered over all Greece. 
Two Thebans, by their courage and wiſdom, 
brought down the formidable power of Sparta, 
and carried their country to the higheſt point 
of glory. I ſhall juſt touch upon this event, 
without entering into particulars. | 

Theſe two Thebans were Pelopidas nad. pa- 
minondas, both deſcended from the moſt il- 
luſtrious families in the city. The firſt was 
born to a great eſtate, which he augmented 
very much as being the ſole heir of a very 
wealthy and flouriſhing family. Poverty was 
in a manner 3 to the other, but he 
rendered it ſtill more familiar and eaſy by a 
ſerious application to philoſophy, and a plain 
manner of living, which he ever conſtantly 
and uniformly adhered to. The one — Þ 
the uſe that was to be made of riches, and the 
other of poverty. Pelopidas diſtributed of his 
riches to all ſuch as ſtood in need of them, and 
deſerved his aſſiſtance, ſhewing, ſays Plutarch, 
that he was the maſter and not the ſlave of his 
wealth. As he could never prevail upon his 
friend Epaminondas to accept of his offers, and 
make uſe of his ſubſtance; he learnt of him 
to live like a poor man in the midſt of plenty. 
He purpoſely viſited the houſes of the poor, 
that he might know of them how to want. 
He ſhould be aſhamed, he ſaid, of ſpending 
more at a dinner or in dreſs than the loweſt 
Theban. And he was only thus ſevere upon 
himſelf, that he might have where withal to 
maintain a greater number of honeſt men, Who 
c wanted mn, ee bed 

They 
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"They were both alike born for great at- 
„but with this difference, that Pelipodas 
app ied himfelf moſt to the exerciſing his body, 
and Epaminondas to the cultivating; his mind. 
The one employed all his leiſure in wreſtling 
ahd hunting, and the other in the e 
and 1 of NE hiloſophy. . . | 
| as malt — all been admired in 
them — 1 men of judgment is, that ſtrict friend - 
ſhip and unchangeable union they had for each 
other during the whole courſe of their lives, 
though almoſt always employed together, either 
in the command of the army, or the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth; an union, founded 
upon the mutual eſteem they had for each other, 
and encreaſed by a love for the publick good, 
| Which made each of them look upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of the other, as though it were his own. 


This good underſtanding and agreement, which 


is ſo ſeldom found amongft miniſters of ſtate, - 

as may be ſeen in the caſe of the great men 
at Athens, could ariſe only from a real great- 
neſs of ſoul, and a ſolid virtue, which having 
no view to glory, or riches, the fatal ſprings 

of difſentions and envy, and conſidering only 
the intereſt and benefit of their country, was 
far ſuperior to the little weakneſs of a mean 
jealouſy, which feels an uneaſineſs at anothers 
merit. | 

The firſt and moſt glorious proof Pelopidas 
gave of his courage and prudence was the 
bold deſign he laid and executed, though then 
very young, of delivering his country from 
the yoke of the Lacedæmonian power, who 
had made themſelves maſters of citadel; a 
Thebes by ſurprize. He took care in a little 
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time to form a conſiderable conſpiracy againſt - 
the tyrants. But, though this affair had been 
carried on with all poſſible ſecrecy, within a 
moment before the execution, a meſſenger, who 
had made all imaginable ſpeed, enquired for 
Archias the chief of the tyrants, who were then 
feaſting together, and gave a letter into his 
hands, which he ſaid was very preſſing, and 
about ſerious buſineſs. In ſhort, it was after- 
wards known, that it contained a full account 
of the particulars of the conſpiracy. * Archias 
ſmiling, To morrow then, ſays he, for ſerious 
buſineſs ; and put the letter under the cuſhion, 
on which he ſat. But there was no to morrow 
for him ; for he was killed that night with all 
the tyrants, and the citadel recovered. The 
change which ſoon after happened in their afs 
fairs, and the war which humbled the pride 

of Sparta, and took away their empire by ſea 
and land, might properly be ſaid to be the 
work of that night, in which Pelopidas, with- 
out taking either caſtle or fort, with an hand- 
ful of men, unlooſed, as I may ſay, and broke 
the bonds of the Lacedæmonian dominion, 
which ſeemed morally impoſſible to have been 
either broken or unlooſed. 8 9 : 
He had afterwards a ſhare in all the victo- 
ries which Thebes gained over the Lacedæmo- 
nians. After ſuch happy and ſucceſsful expedi- 
tions, all the towns in Theſſaly apply to Pelo- 
pidas for aſſiſtance againſt the tyrant that op- 
preſſed them. He immediately ſets forward 
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on his march, and gives them liberty by his 


preſence. The two competitors for the crown 


of Macedon made choice of him to decide 
their quarrel. He preſcribes them conditions of 
peace, and takes hoſtages of them for the ſe- 
curity of their engagements; ſo great was then 
the fame of the power of Thebes, and the con- 
fidence they placed in his juſtice. He aſter- 
wards went embaſſador to the King of Perſia, 
and was received with the greateſt marks of 
diſtinction and reſpect ; and whilſt the deputies 
of the other republicks were buſied in getting 
all the advantages they could to themſelves, he 
was engaged only in promoting the general in- 
tereſt of Greece; and without aſking any thing 
for his country, ſtudied only to procure the li- 
berty of all the Greeks, and their entire inde- 
ndency. And fatisfied with having obtained 
it, and little affected with the magnificent pre- 
tents offered him by the King, he accepted 
only of ſuch as, without enriching him, barely 
expreſſed the good - will and favour of the 
So many great actions were concluded by a 
very glorious death indeed, but not altogether 
| Juch as might be defired : for Pelopidas pur- 
Juing too briſkly the tyrant of Pheræ, who fled _ 
before him, and had hid himſelf in the com- 
pany of his guards, was at laſt overpowered 
1 after having given great proofs 
of his courage. He ſhould have remembered 
that great men are accountable to their coun- 
try for their lives, and ought to die for that 
alone, and not for themſelves, 35 


. 1 
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As to Epaminondas!, he has deſervedly been 
cConſidered as the greateſt man in Greece. = It 
would be hard to ſay, whether he was a better 
officer or a better man. He had all the great 
qualities of the moſt famous Generals, as Dio- 
dorus Siculus obſerves, and none of their vices. - 
He was alike averſe to ambition and avarice, 
He fought to procure his country the command, 
and not to command himſelf. Riches were fo 
far from-being a temptation, that they could 
never come at him; he ſeems as if he ſhould 
have thought himſelf diſhonoured by growing 
rich; and his poverty attended him to his 
grave, whither he was carried at the expence of 
the publick. As he was born poor, he re- 
ſolved to continue ſo; and his friend Pelopidas 

could never prevail upon him to think other- 
wiſe. I am not aſhamed, ſaid he to him, 
<< of a poverty that has not hindered me from 
ce deſerving the firſt employments in the com- 
% monwealth, and the command of her armies. 
<«« Poverty has brought no ſhame upon me, 
„ nor will J bring any upon poverty, by 
6c quitting it.“ 8 | 

n He was as little greedy of glory as of mo- 


I Thebanum Epaminon- 
dam, haud ſcio an ſummum pe recuſanti omnia imper:a 
virum Grzeiz. Cic. lib. 2. ingeſta ſunt; honoreſque ita 
de Orat. n. 139. geſſit, ut ornamentum non ac- 


pidior, 2 pecuniæ quip- 


m Fuit incertum, vir me- 


lior an dux eſſet. Nam & 


imperium non ſibi ſemper, 
ſed patriæ quæſivit: & pecu- 
niæ adeo parcus fuit, ut 


ſumptus funeri defuerit. Faſtin. 


th. 6. cap. 8. | 
> Gloriz quoque non cu- 


cipere, ſed dare ipfi dignitati 
videretur. Jam literarum 
ſtudium, jam philoſophies 
doctrina tanta, ut mirabile 
videretur, unde tam inſignis 
militiæ ſcientia homin1 inter 
literas nato. Fuft. ibid. 
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ney. He never made any intereſt for the ob- 
taining of places, but was always courted to ac- 
cept of them, and often forced upon it. And 
he ever diſcharged them in ſuch manner, as to 
do a greater honour to his ſtation, than he was 
honoured by it. | 
His integrity, ſincerity, and inſuperable love 
of juſtice, procured him the entire confidence 
of his citizens, and even of his enemies. No 
body could avoid loving and admiring him 
for his good- nature and affability, which no- 
thing could alter; nor did they in the leaſt 
take away from the high eſteem and venerati- 
Ol, which his great qualities had gained him. 
„ Twas even in theſe virtues that Plutarch 
places the real grandeur of Epaminondas. 
Nor indeed is any thing more extraordi 
than ſuch diſpoſitions wich an almoſt abſolute 
power, in the midſt of wars and victories, - 
and at the head of buſineſs; nor can any 
thing be more neceſſary to be laid before per- 
ſons of quality, who are oſten tempted to ſub- 
ſtitute artifice, diſſimulation, airs o n 
and pride, inſtead of them. 
His great ſentiments made him amis 
- bear with mildneſs and patience the. jealouſy of 
his equals, the ill humour of his citizens, the 
calumnies of his enemies, and the ingratitude 
of his country after his great fervices. P He 
was fully of opinion, that greatneſs of ſoul . 
conſiſted pnncipally in 92 theſe trials 
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without concern or complaining, or making 
any. abatement of his zeal for the publick 
good; 4 and the ill uſage of our country, 
like that of our parents, ſhould be born with 
ſubmiſſion. 
| + There never was a greater maſter in the art 
of war. To an intrepid courage he joined a 

moſt conſummate prudence. And all theſe 
virtues were no leſs the effect of his excellent 
education, than of his good natural diſpoſiti- 
on. From his infancy he had expreſſed ſuch 
a wonderful taſte for ſtudy and labour, that 
one would wonder how a man born in the 
midſt of letters, and brought up in the boſom 
of philoſophy, could have poſſibly acquired fo 
perfect a knowledge in the art of war. 

Thus great men are formed; and we ought 
carefully to inſtill it into the youth deſigned 
for the army, the ſervice. of the ſtate, or any 
employment in general whatſoever, as ſeveral 
of them are apt to look upon ſtudy as an uſe- 
leſs engagement, and almoſt diſhonourable. 
r Tully in his third Book de Oratore, gives a 
long liſt of the moſt illuſtrious Officers in 
Greece, who were all very induſtrious to im- 
prove their minds by the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
and philoſophy in particular, Among theſe 
were Piſiſtratus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Dion of 
Syracuſe, whom we ſhall ſpeak of by and by, 
Timotheus the ſon of Conon, Ageſilaus, and 
Epaminondas. *Tis a great misfortune for per- 
ſons raiſed to preferments and the manage- 


4 vt —— nn Eb. 37. 
tiendo ac fe- Lib. 3. de Oratore, 
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ment of publick buſineſs to enter upon them, 
as Tully expreſſes it, naked and unarmed, i. e. 
without knowledge, underſtanding, or almoſt 
any tincture of the ſciences, which are of 


| uſe to adorn and cultivate the mind. ſ Nunc 


contra plerique ad honores adipiſcendos, & ad 
rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt atque iner- 
mes, nulla cognitione . nulla ſcientia or- 
att. | 


bb, The Deliverance f Syracuſe. 


"Two very illuſtrious men were engaged mn 
ere liberty to Syracuſe, Dion and Timo- 
leon. The firſt laid — foundations, and 1 
ſecond n finiſhed that great work. 


I. Dion. 


*s n whether among the lives of l- 
luſtrious men left us by Plutarch, there is 
one more beautiful and curious than that of 
Dion; but there is certainly none which ſhews 
more the value of a good education, and 
how uſeful it is to have (converſation with men 
of learning and virtue, I ſhall chiefly con- 


fine myſelf to this point, by making ſome re- 


flections on ſuch circumſtances in the life of 
Dion, as relate to it. 


£ Tbid, n. 136. 
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| REFLECTION THE FIRST, 


The converſation of men of learning and probity | 
wack F. very uſeful to Princes, 


| Dion was brother to Ariſtomache, the wife 
of the elder Dionyſius. A kind of chance, or 


rather, ſays Plutarch, a peculiar providence, 


which laid the foundations of the liberty of Sy- 
racuſe at a diſtance, led Plato thither, the Prince 
of philoſophers. Dion became his friend and 
diſciple, and improved by his lectures. For 
though educated in laviſh principles under a 
tyrant, and inured to a cowardly and ſervile 
ſubjection though bred up in pomp and plea- 
ſures, and accuſtomed to a kind of life which 
placed all its happineſs in voluptuouſneſs and 
magnificence; he had no ſooner heard the diſ- 
courſes of this philoſopher, and tafted of that 

hiloſophy which leads to virtue, than he found 

is ſoul enflamed with the love of it. | 
| The ſecond Dionyſius ſucceeded his father at 

an age, when as Livy ſays of another King 


of Syracuſe, he was ſo far from being able to 


govern with wiſdom, that he was ſcarce capable 
of uſing his liberty with moderation. He was 
no ſooner upon the throne, than the courtiers 

took pains to gain the maſtery over his incli- | 
nation, and beſet the young Prince with con- 


e * Puerum, vix dum liberta- ad præcipitandum in omnia 
tem, necdum dominationem, vitia acceperunt. Liv. lib. 
modicè laturum. Læti id 24, 2. 4, | 

ingenium tutores atque amici 
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tinual flatteries. Their whole employment was 
to ſeek out ſome vain amuſement for him every 
day, to engage him conſtantly in merriment 
feaſting, in diverſions with the women, 
and other more ſhameful pleaſures. Dion, be- 
ing fully of opinion that all the vices of the 
young Dionyſus proceeded only from his bad 
education, endeavoured to introduce him into 
good converſation, and give him a taſte of ſuch 
diſcourſe, as was capable of improving his 
manners. To this end he prevailed upon him 
to ſend for Plato to his court. And though 
the philoſopher had no great 8 the 
journey, as expecting no great benefit from it, 
he could not ns cnt — which 
were made him by all. He therefore came to 
Syracuſe, and was received there with extraor- 
dinary marks of honour and diſtinction. 
Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions in 
the world in the young Dionyſius, who gave 
himſelf up without reſerve: to his lectures and 
advice. But as he had very much improved 
himſelf by the inſtructions and example of his 
maſter Socrates, the moſt ſkilful man that ever 
heatheniſm produced for | inſtilling a taſte for 
truth, he was careful to manage the young ty- 
rant with wonderful addreſs, declining directly 
to oppoſe his paſſions, labouring to gain his 
confidence by the ſmootheſt and gentleſt me- 
thods, and ſtudying to make virtue amiable 
to him, that it might at the ſame time become 
victorious over vice, which keeps men fettered 
only by the allurements, pleaſures, and delights 
it lays before them. „ 
The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The 
young Prince, who before was ſunk in * 


\ 
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ſenſuality, and the ignorance of every duty, 
which is the conſequence of it, — go 
were from a lethargy, began to open his eyes, 
to diſcern the beauty of virtue, to have a taſte 
for the pleaſures and charms of a folid and 
agreeable converſation, and gave himſelf up as 
eagerly to the deſire of being taught and in- 
ſtructed, as before he was averſe to it and ab- 

horred it. The court, which is the ape of 


Princes, and conforms univerſally to their incli- 


nations, entered into the ſame ſentiments. All 
the rooms of the palace were like ſo many 
ſchools of geometry, filled with the duſt the 
mathematicians uſed for drawing their ſchemes; 
and in a little time the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the deepeſt ſciences, became the general 
and prevailing taſte. E 
The great advantage of theſe ſtudies, with 
reference to a Prince, 1s not only the filling his 
mind with abundance of very curious, uſeful, 
and often very neceſſary branches of know- 
ledge, but withal the withdrawing him from a 
ſtate of idleneſs, and indolence, and the vain 
amuſe ments of a court; the inuring him to a 

life of ſeriouſneſs and application; the railing 
a a defire of being inſtructed in the duties of roy- 
alty, and becoming acquainted with ſuch as 
have excelled in the art of reigning; in a word, 
the enabling him to govern by himſelf, and 
ſee every thing with his own eyes, that is, to 
be truly a King. But this will be always op- 
poſed by courtiers and flatterers, as fell out 
in the caſe of the young Dionyſius. 


Re- 
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© REFLECTION THE SECOND. | 


Hatterers, the fatal peſt of courts, and ruin | 


of Princes. 


What Tully ſays of flattery with relation to 
friendſhip, is no leſs true with reference to the 


cCourts of Princes, that it is a moſt mortal poi- 


fon. u Sic habendum eſt, nullam in amicitia 

em eſſe majorem, quam adulationem. W B 
Kas: be —— alte and double-m inded 
men, of an eaſy and pliable diſpoſition, who 
ke Proteus put on a thouſand different forms 
as occaſion offers, only ſolicitous to pleaſe the 
Prince, conſtantly employed in ſtudying his 
taſte and. inclinations, and reading his deſires 
in his countenance, never laying before him - 
any offenſive truth, contradicting him in no- 


thing, and talking always the fame language 
with him. The guards, ſays an antient wri- 
ter, are ſet round the palaces of Kings to keep 
off enemies, that are Jeſs dangerous than flat- 
tery. * It deceives the centinels, enters not 


only into the cabinet, but the heart of a Prince, 
and takes pains to carry off what is moſt pre- 


cious and eſſential to his happineſs ; I mean, a, 


wiſe and diſcreet diſpoſition, the diſcernment of 


1 


truth and falſhood, the love of juſtice and the 
publick goool. 3 


; ® De amicit. n. gt. prædatur; regumque nobiliſ- 
* Tbid. n. 91. 93. ſimam partem, animam ni- 
* Sola quippe hæc (adu- mirum, aggreditur. Syne/. 

tio) nequicquam vigilanti- de regu, 5 

bus ſatellitibus imperium de- 5 1 
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vlt is not ſurpriſing, that a young Prince 
like Dionyſius, who would have found it diffi- 
cult to have ſtood his ground with the moſt 
excellent diſpoſition and amidſt the beſt of ex- 
amples, ſhould at laſt give way to ſo great a 
temptation in a court, that had long been in- 
feed, where there was no emulation but for” 
vice, and ſurrounded with a multitude of flat- 
terers, who were continually praiſing and com- 
mending him. They began with ridiculing the 
retired life he was made to lead, and the ſtu- 
dies to which he turned his application, as 
though it was deſigned to make a philoſopher 
of him. They went farther, and took pains 
to render the zeal of Dion and Plato ſuſpected 
and even odious to him, by repreſenting them 
2 as troubleſome reformers and haughty pæda- 
gogues, who aſſumed an authority over him, 
which was neither fit for his age or condition. 
At laſt Dion and Plato, under different pre- 
texts, and at different times, were baniſned the 
court, which was again abandoned to all ſort 
of exceſs and riot. e 
We ſee from hence how difficult it is for a 
Prince to eſcape the ſnares that are laid for 
him by the joint conſent of a ſmall number of 
perſons, who are in the firſt places or em- 
ployments about him, and intereſted to take 
care of another, to conceal from him part of 
what he ought to know, and to agree upon 
certain points, notwithſtanding their ſeparate 


y Vix artibus honeſtis pu- annal. lib. 14. cap. 15. 
dlor retinetur, nedum inter Triſtes & ſupercilioſos 
- certaminavitiorum pudicitia, alienz vitæ cenſores, publi- 
aut modeſtia, aut quidquam cos pædagogos. Sonec. ep. 
| probi moris ſervaretur. Tacir, 123. Eg 


the ſtud y of it never diverted him from his 
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intereſts, jealouſies, and private hatred, that 


they alone may be ſole — of affairs, 
may alone have the Prince's confidence, and 
detain him in a manner captive within the 
ſhort, compaſs they have drawn around him. 


 Claudentes principem W S agentes ante om- 


ene 
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5 The great. pat of Dion intermixed with an 


Wan: . 


11 is difficult to find ſo many excellenc qua- 


lities in one ſingle perſon, as we meet with 


in the Prince we are ſpeaking of. Greatneſs of 
ſoul, noble ſentiments, 1 in parting 

with his ſubſtance, heroick courage in the fi field 
joined to an uncommon coolneſs and pru- 
dence, and comprehenſive underſtanding and 
capable of the largeſt views, a reſolution un- 
ſhaken in the greateſt dangers and moſt ſud- 


den turns of fortune, a love for his country 


and the publick good carried almoſt to an 
exceſs, ' were part of the virtues of Dion. He 


imbibed the precepts of philoſophy with a zeal, 


that Plato ſays he had ſeen but few inſtances 
of; and he ſtudied it, not out of curioſity or 


_ vanity, but that he might thence be the better 


informed of his duty, and make it the rule of 


his conduct. 
Though paſſionately addicted to Philoſophy, 


duty, 
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duty, * as he knew how to contain his inclina- 
tion within juſt. bounds. After Dionyſius had 
obliged him to leave Syracuſe and Sicily, he 
led the moſt agreeable life in his exile that can 
poſſibly be imagined for a man that had once 
taſted the pleaſures of ſtudy ; quietly enjoying 
the converſation of the philoſophers, aſſiſting at 
their diſputes, and making a conſiderable figure 
amonglt them through his excellent genius and 
the ſolidity of his judgment, viſiting the cities 
of learned Greece, that he might thence col- 
le, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the 
flowers of wit, and conſulting the ableſt poli- 
ticians, leaving every where behind him the 
marks of his liberality and magnificence, e- 
qually beloved and reſpected by all that knew 
him, and receiving extraordinary honours where- 
ever he paſſed, which were paid ſtill more to 
his merit than his fidelity. Twas from the 
charms of ſo pleaſing a life as this that he forced 
himſelf to aſſiſt his country, which implored his 
protection, and to deliver it from the yoke of 
tyranny, under which it had long groaned. - 
A bolder attempt perhaps was never formed, 
nor at the ſame time ever met with a better 
ſucceſs. He ſet out with no more than eight 
hundred men, and two ſhips of burden, to 
engage with ſo formidable a power as that of 
Dionyſius. Who would have thought, b ſays 
an hiſtorian, that a man with two ſhips of 
« burden would have been able to dethrone a 
« Prince, who had four hundred ſhips of war, 


- ® Retinuitque, quod eſt modum. Tacit. in vit. Agric.” 
diſficillimum, ex ſapientia u. 4. . 
hs D Diod. Sic. hiſt, lib. 16.. 


cc an 
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« an hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, 

<<. a proportionable rovifien of arms and 
4 corn, and as much riches as was requiſite 
c to maintain and pay ſuch a numerous army 


c who beſides this was maſter of one of the 


«< greateſt cities in Greece, with ports, arſe- 
c nals, and impregnable forts, 21 —_— 
« and — great number of very 
« powerful cauſe of Dion's = 
c ſucceſs was — —-—-— 
cc the affection that was bore to him by 118 
C whoſe liberty he was to procure.” | 

But what I find moſt beautiful in the life of: 
Dion, moſt worthy! of admiration, and, it I 
may be allowed to ſpeak ſo, moſt ſuperior to 
the common ſentiments of mankind, is that 
greatneſs of foul and unheard of patience, 
with which he bore the ingratitude of his fel- 
low - citizens. He had left all to come to 


their aſſiſtance, he had brought the tyrants to 


their laſt gaſp; and was upon the point of re- 
ſtoring them to their full liberty. And as a 
reward for ſo many ſervices, they ſhame- 
fully expel him their city in company of a 
{mall handful of ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity they 
could not corrupt; they load him with injuries, 
and add the moſt cruel abuſes to their treache- 
ry. And though he wanted no more to re- 
venge himſelf of theſe ungrateful rebels, than 
to give the word, and deliver them up to the 
indignation of his ſoldiers 3 having a like 
command over them as over himſelf, -he 
checks their impetuoſity, and without diſarming 
them lays a reſtraint upon their juſt reſent- 
ment, not allowing them in the very heat 
and fire of battle to do more than frighten his 
| enemies 
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enemies without killing them, as looking upon 
them ſtill to be his fellow citizens and bre- 
thren. V 1 

He ſaid upon another occaſion, e that Of- 
<< ficers uſually paſſed their days in the exer- 
« ciſe of arms, and in learning the art of 


< war; that for his part he had ſpent a long 


<« time at Athens in the academy, to learn 
<< there how to conquer his indignation, envy 
<« and reſentment ; that to be civil and oblig- 
& ing to ones friends and men of probity was 
no mark of having gained the victory over 
* our paſſions ; but to behave with humanity 
<« towards thoſe who have done us wrong, and 
<« to be always ready to pardon them. ---- It is 
& true, he ſaid, according to human laws, tis 


<«« allowed to be more excuſable to revenge 


<« ourſelves of ſuch as have injured us, than 
<< to be the firſt in doing wrong to others. But 
(40 


| if we conſult nature we ſhall find both theſe 
« faults ſpring from the ſame root, and that 
<« there is as much weakneſs in revenging an in- 


jury, as in firlt committing it.“ 


All the wrongs and ingratitude of his coun- 
try were not capable of making any abatements 


in his zeal. After ſeveral adventures he re- 
ſtored it to its liberty, and drove the tyrants 
thence. But he had not the pleaſure of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of his labours. A traytor formed 


a conſpiracy againſt him, and aſſaſſinated him 
in his own houſe. His death involved Syracuſe 


again in freſh troubles. 
I think we cannot charge Dion with any 
more than one fault ; he had ſomething crabbed 


and auſtere in his temper, which rendered him 


unſociable and difficult of acceſs, and kept =_ 


— — 
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of the greateſt probity and his beſt friends too 
much at a diſtance. Plato had often put him 
in mind of his failing. He had even endea- 
voured to correct it by bringing him parti- 
cularly acquainted with a philoſopher of a 
merry and cheerful diſpoſition, and very capable 
of inftilling into him a gentle and obliging 
manner of deportment. He again reminded 
him of it in a letter he wrote to him, where he 
thus addreſſes him, <« Conſider, I beg of 
« you, that you ſtand charged with the want 
«<< of good-nature and affability and think that 
« the ſureſt means of ſucceeding in buſineſs is 
«© to make yourſelf agreeable to thoſe, with 
« whom you have to do. 4 Haughtineſs ſets 


| Damen * \ 75 
e Dire 04. ors du Te) who ſhould be moſt united to us ; 
Abra res d fre, wal 75 whereas affability gains great 
mperrus dg. men abundance of followers, 
©" —— 3 = 3 them in a manner 
Foros, This thought 9 z amid} a multitude | 
1, is Pxtremely beautiful, but perſons, 8 uch as —4 
it not readily ſeen at firſt fight. ſtrangers and unknown, who | 
M. Dacier has cranſlated it lady approach them, and 
thus, Haughtinefs is always take pains to attach themſelves 
the companion of ſolitude; to them; whereas haughtineſs 
hich carries with it no idea, "makes a deſert around them, puts 
er rather preſents one direftly all to flight, and reduces them to 
21 to the true meaning. as great a degree of ſolitude, as 
For it is falſe, that haughti- though they were in a wilder- 
neſs is akways formed in ſali- neſs, and by that means de- 
tude. A fingle man, with no prives them of the aſſiſtance of 
body about him, is ſcarce ca- the men they fland in need of for 
le of it, and has no ap- the ſucceſs of their affairs. H 
 portunity of ſhewing it. This d au,, ipuix thong. 
vice requires witneſſes and ſpec- Haughtineſs reduces a man 
| fators. Aud thus it is not the to ſolitude, [ls 
meaning F Plato; who intends . AM 
| « all 
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ec all the world at a diſtance, and reduces 4 


man to ſolitude.” < Notwithſtanding he was 
blamed for his too great auſterity.» and uſing an 


inflexible ſeverity towards the people, he was 
never obſerved in the leaſt to depart from it, 
either from being naturally averſe to the arts 
of inſinuation or perſuaſion, or that in the de- 


ſign he had of correcting and reforming the 


Syraculians, who were ſpoiled and corrupted by 


the flattering and complaiſant diſcourſes of their 


Orators, he thought himſelf obliged to a more 
reſolute and maſculine behaviour. —« | 
Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential 
point of government. From the throne to the 


oweſt office in the ſtate, whoever is engaged 
in the care of governing and ruling over others, 
muſt chiefly ſtudy the ? art of gaining the af- 
fections of mankind, of bending and turning 


them at pleaſure, and leading them to compaſs 


what we aim it; which can never be obtained 
by domineering over them, by haughtily com= 


manding them, or barely pointing out their 


duty to them with an inflexible ſtiffneſs. There 


is a ſteadineſs and reſolution, or rather an ob- 


ſtinacy, even in the purſuit of virtue, and 
the exerciſe of all employments, which is apt 


to degenerate into vice, when carried too far. 
I own we are never allowed to bend the rule; 


but it is always commendable, and often neceſ- 
ſary, to ſoften it and make it more tractable; 


which is principally done by an obliging and 


© A von Ts Pavers Plut. in vit. Dion. 


p 75 mar doxipd'ow nes is is avhat an anti 
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Toparucins T dr αẽj xa: omnium regina rerum oratio. 
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inſinuating behaviour; by not rigorouſly inſiſt- 
ing upon the 8 of every branch of 
duty, by overlooking ſuch. little faults as don't 
» deſerve to be minded; and gently taking no- 


tice of ſuch as are more conſiderable; in a word, 
by endeavouring by all poſſible means to gain 
the love of others, and render virtue and duty 


II. Tot zox. 


Timoleon, who was a native of. Corinth 


finiſhed at Syracuſe what Dion had ſo happily 


. 


> 


begun; and ſignalized himſelf in that expedi- 


tion by ſurpriſing exploits of valour and wiſ- 


dom, which made him equal in glory to the 
8 men of his age. After he had obliged 

jonyſius to quit Sicily, he recalled all the ci- 
tizens, whom the other's tyranny had diſperſed 


in different countries; he got together ſixty 


thouſand of them to re- people the deſerted city 


: 


he divided the lands among them, gave them 
laws, and eſtabliſhed a form of civil admini- 
ſtration with the commiſſaries of Corinth; he 
cleared all Sicily of the tyrants, that had ſo 
long infeſted it, reſtored peace and ſecurity in 


all places, and ſupplied the cities ruined by 


the war with all things neceſſary for their re- 


lief. 


. After ſuch glorious actions, which had Sd 


him an unlimited credit, he 3 790 
is life 


up his authority, and paſſed the reſt of 


at Syracuſe as a private man, enjoying the 
pleaſing ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſo many cities, 


and ſo many thouſand men, owing their quiet 


" 
: 
* 


and happineſs to him. But he was ever re 


* 


ed 
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ſpected, and conſulted as the common oracle 
of Sicily. There was no treaty of peace, no 


new law, no diviſion of lands, no regulation of 


policy made without Timoleon's being con- 
cerned in it, and giving the finiſhing ſtroke 
In his old age he had the trial of a very 
ſevere affliction, which he bore with an aſto- 

_niſhing patience ; I mean the loſs of his ſight, 
This accident was ſo far from diminiſhing 
ought of the confideration and reſpect that they 
had for him, that it ferved only to augment 
them. The Syracufans were not ſatisfied with 


paying him frequent viſits; but all the ſtrangers 


that travelled thither were carried to his houſe 
either in town or country, to have a fight of 
their benefactor and deliverer, If any matter 
of moment was to be debated in the publick 
aſſembly, they called him to their aſſiſtance; 
and he was brought in a litter drawn by two 
horſes _— the forum into the theatre, and 

carried ſo placed on his litter into the aſſembly, 


with the ſhouts and joyful acclamations of all the 


people. And when he had given his opinion, 
which was ahrays religiouſly obſerved, his ſer- 


vants carried him back in his litter acroſs the 


theatre, and all the citizens waited upon him 
till he was paſſed through the gates of the 
town, with the like acclamations and applauſes. 
They paid him {ſtill greater honours after 

his death. His funeral was folemnized with 
the utmoſt magnificence, and the greateſt or- 
nament of it was the tears and bleſſings be- 
ſtowed by the people upon the deceaſed, 
which were not the effect of a cuſtomary: de- 
cency, but proceeded from a ſincere affeCtion 
0 | R and 
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and the moſt cordial gratitude. They farther” 
made an ordinance, that every year for the fu- 
ture upon the day of his death, games of mu- 
ſick, and wreſtling, and horſe-races ſhould be 
| celebrated to his honour. 

Nothing in nature can be more accompliſhed 
than what hiſtory tells us of Timozeon. I 
don't mean only his actions in the field, and 
the good ſucceſs of all his enterprizes: what 1 | 
admire moſt in him is his warm and diſinte- 
reſted love for the publick good, reſerving to 
himſelf only the pleaſure of ſeeing others happy 
by his ſervices 3 his freedom from all haughti- 
neſs and domineering, his retirement into the 
country, his modeſty, moderation, declining of 
| henours, and what is ſtill more extraordinary, 
his averſion to all flattery, and even for the 
juſteſt commendations. s When at any time 
mention was made of his wiſdom, his courage, 
and the glory he had acquired in expelling the 
| 2 3 all the anſwer he would make was, 
| he thought himſelf much obliged to the 
Gods, as they were determined to reſtore peace 
and liberty to Sicily, for making choice of him 
as their miniſter in the doing it; for he was 
thoroughly perſuaded, that all human events 
were directed and governed by the n or- 
ders of divine Providence. 

I cannot conclude this article concerning the 
government of Sicily, . deſiring the rea- 


gz Cam ſuas laudes audiret 108 tum ſe potiſſimum du- 
prædicari, nunquam aliud cem eſſe voluiſſent. Nihil 
dixit, quam ſe in ea re enim rerum humanarum ſine 
maximas diis agere gratias deorum numine agi pu- 
atque habere, quod, cùm tabat. Cornel. Nep. in Vit. 
Siciliam recreare conſtituiſ- 8 - 2 
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der to compare the happy and peaceable old 
age of Timoleon, who was eſteemed, honour- 
ed, and univerſally beloved by all the people, 
with the miſerable life of Di onyſius the tyrant 
(I mean the father) who was in continual racks 
and fears without any quiet, and become the 
horror and execration of the publick. b Dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his reign, which laſted 
eight and thirty years, he wore a cuiraſs of 
| braſs under his garment. He never made a 
| {ſpeech to the people, but from the top of a 
tower. And not daring to rely upon any of 
his friends or neighbours, he took foreigners 
and ſlaves to guard him, going abroad as 
ſeldom as he could, his fear obliging him to 
confine himſelf to a kind of priſon. That he 
might not truſt his life and throat in the hands 
of a barber, he made his daughters, who were 
then very young, to ſhave him; and when 
they were grown up, he took the ſciſſars 
and razor out of their hands, and taught 
them to ſinge off his hair and beard with 
nut- ſhells; i and at laſt did this office himſelf, 
as not caring to rely upon his own daughters. 
He never went by night into the apartments 
of his wives, without cauſing them to be 
thoroughly ſearched, and with great care, 
His bed was encompaſſed with a very large 
and deep entrenchment, having a draw-bridge, 
which opened a paſſage to it. And after he 
had well bolted and barred the doors of his 
chamber, he raiſed this bridge, that he might 
* ſecurel 7 k Neither his brother, nor his 


Ac. lib. 5. Tuſc. Quett i Lib. 2. de Off. n. 25. 
n. 3 62. | * Plut. in vit. Dion. 


* 
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ſon, . 


without changing their cloaths, and being 


ſearched by the guards. Now can a life of 
ſuch continual terror and miſtruſt be properly 
called reigning, or even living? 1A billings 
who really deferves his title, has no need of 
guards but for decency, and the outward 
iplendour of majeſty, = as he lives in the 
midſt of his own family, fees nought but his 


own children, where-ever he goes, vilits none 


but his friends, and makes a progreſs only 
through a country committed to his care and 


tenderneſs, whilſt all his ſubjects, inſtead of 


fearing him, are only afraid for him, 
What compariſon, "ſays Tully in one of 
his books of Tuſculan Queſtions, is there be- 


tween the wretched and fearful life of Dionyſius 


the tyrant, and that of a Plato, an Archytas, 


and a great many other Philoſophers, who lived 
at the ſame time? This Prince in the midſt of 


e eee amore n. 6376 66. 


pomp and grandeur, condemned by his own 
choice to a kind of dungeon, excluded the 
converſation of all good men, paſſed his life 


with ſlaves, wretches, and barbarians, looking 


upon every man as an enemy who had a value 
for liberty, employed only in murder and 
bloodſhed, and ſpending his days and nights 
in continual terror. The others, united by 
the ſame ſentiments of happineſs and the like 


tafte of ſtudy, formed amongft themſelves the 


 1TPrinceps, ſuis beneficiis & caritate munitur? Quis 


tutus, nihil præſidio eget : ſecurior quam rex ille, quem 
arma ornamenti cauſa habet. non metuunt, ſed cui metuunt 
Sen. lib. 1. de Clem. cap. 13. ſubditi? Syneſ. de regno. 

® Quod tutius imperium Lib. 3. Tuſc. Queſt. 
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molt pleaſing and agreeable ſociety that can 
poſſibly be imagined, exempt from all care 
and uneaſineſs, and knowing no other pleaſure 
than what ariſes from the contemplation of truth, 
and the love of virtue, wherem theſe philoſo- 
phers placed the whole happineſs of man. 
was in their ſchool, and from their con- 

verfations, that Dion had imbibed theſe prin- 

ciples and ſentiments, which he endeavoured 
to inſtil into the young Dionyfius, exhorting 
him to govern his ſubjects 425 
good -nature, as a good father governs his fa- 
milly. < Conſider, faid he, that the chains 

«© which ſupport and ſtrengthen a monarchical 
« government, and. which your father boaſted 
&« he had made as hard as an adamant, are 
cc neither fear nor force, as he imagined, not 
„ a great number of gallies, nor a guard of 
« thouſands of barbarians ; but the affection, 
« love and gratitude, which the virtue and 
« juſtice of Princes raiſe in the hearts of their 
ce people; and that chains formed by ſuch 
c ſentiments, though flacker and more gentle 
« than the others, which are ſo hard and 
“e ſtiff, are notwithſtanding wa will aſt 
longer, and contribute more firmly to the 

e ſupport of the ſtate; that farther a Prince 
ce is neither honoured, nor eſteemed, for being 
« richly apparelled, for his furniture or re- 
c tinue, or for ſpending his days in luxury 
« and pleafures, if he has no advantage in 
6e E of reaſon and underſtanding over the 
« leaſt of his ſubjects, and is ſo wholly taken 
% up in decking out and adorning his apart- 


* 


o Plut. in vit. Dion. | 
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mildneſs and 
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« ments, as to leave the palace of his mind 
* unfurniſhed. as becomes the Ge of 2 


2 King.“ 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


* of the Roman Hiſtory. 


| OW prejudiced ſoever Livy may ſeem 
H in favour of the people, whoſe hiſtory ge 
Writes, we cannot deny but the high enco- 
mium he gives them in the beginning of his 
work is very well grounded, and it muſt 
be owned with him, that there never was a 
republick more powerful, or governed with 
greater juſtice, or more abounding in good 
examples; where avarice and luxury were 
later introduced, or where poverty and fru- 
gality were had in ſo great honour, and for 
long a time. Cæterum, ſays Livy, aut 
me amor negotii ſuſcepti fallit, aut nulla unquam 
refpublica nec major, nec ſunctior, nec bonts ex- 
| emplis ditior fuit ; nec in quam tam ſeræ avari- 
tia Iuxuriaque? immigraverint ; nec ubi tantus ac 
tamdiu paupertati ac parſimoniæ honos fuerit. | 
Providence, having ſhewn in Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus, and Alexander, with what eaſe 
it overturns the greateſt empires, and erects 
new ones, was pleaſed to eſtabliſh one of a 
very different kind, which ſhould in no re- 
fpe&t reſemble the impetuoſity of the former, 
or be _ to thoſe tumultuous circumſtances, 
wherein 


mique ſecundùm deorum opes 
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wherein chance ſeemed to have à greater 
ſhare than wiſdom; an empire, which was to 
encreaſe by juſt degrees and proportions, . 
which ſhould conquer by method, and grow 
ſtrong by the wiſdom of counſels and pati- 
ence ; whoſe power ſhould be the fruit of 
every human virtue, and which in all theſe 
particulars ſhould deſerve to become the mo- 
del of every other government, With this view 
ſuch diſtant foundations were laid as were ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport the mighty edifice deſigned 
to be raiſed. Providence had made prepara- 
tions for. it by a long ſeries of great men, 
and a chain of ſingular events, which the hea- 
then world could not avoid admiring, and 
over which they were forced to own the di- 
vinity preſided. P Livy in the beginning of 
his hiſtory ſays, that the original and foun- 
dation of the greateſt empire in the world 
could be no other than the work of the 
_ fates, and the effect of a particular protection 
from the Gods. - 4 He makes Romulus declare, 
as ſoon as he gets to heaven, that the Gods 
intended Rome for the capital of the univerſe, 
and that no human power ſhould be able to 
withſtand it. He carefully relates the prodt- 
gies which from the firſt foundation of the 
city atteſted its future grandeur, and takes 


r Debebatur, ut opi nor, 


pos tradant, nullas opes 
fatis tantæ origo urbis, maxi- 


umanas armis Romanis re- 
ſiſtere poſſe, Bid. u. 16. 
Inter principia condendi 


imperii principium. Liv. 


. 

Abi: nuntia Romanis, 
Cceleſtes ita velle, ut mea 
Roma caput orbis terrarum 
fit — Sciantque, & ita 


hujus operis, (Capitolii) mo- 
viſſe numen ad indicandam 
tanti imperii molem traditur 
deos, Bid. u. 5 . 
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notice of a kind of ſeeret inſtinct and certain 
forefight of the power, for which it was 
defigned, in ſeveral of thoſe who governed it 
at firſt. f Laſtly, Plutarch fays in expreſs 
terms, that whoever conſiders the conduct and 
actions of the Romans with the leaſt attention, 
muſt clearly own that they could never have 
arrived at that height of glory they did, if the 
Gods had not taken care of them from the 
beginning, and there had not been ſomething 
* miraculous and divine in their original. And 
in another place, which in my opinion de- 
ſerves well to be taken notice of, * he attri- 
butes that incredible celerity of conqueſts, 
which aftoniſhed the univerſe, not to the hu- 
man efforts of prudence and valour, but to a 
ſpecial protection of the Gods, whoſe favour, 
like an impetuous wind, ſeemed to have haften- 
ed its growth by a ſwift ſucceſs, and car- 
Tried the power of Rome to a conſiderable 
diſtance. oa 5 i 
It is of the hiſtory of this people that I am 
now undertaking to give ſome idea. To this 
end I ſhall produce only ſome ſelect pieces of 
it, as I have already done, in treating of the 
hiſtory of the Greeks; and I ſhall chuſe ſuch 
as will beft let us into the character and ſpirit 
of the Roman people, and which preſent the 


greateſt virtues and moſt excellent examples. 


= 


I ſhall alfo join to them ſome reflections, to 
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teach the boys how to-draw a proper advantage = 
from what they read. 

The firſt piece of this hiſtory ſhall treat of 
the foundation of the Roman empire by Ro- 
mulus and Numa; the fecond of the expulfion 
of the Kings and the eſtabliſhment of 
the third ſhall be much larger, though it ta 
in but the ſpace of about fifty years, from the 
beginning of the ſecond Punick war to the de- 
feat of Perſeus King of Macedon, which is the 
time of the greateſt events in the whole Roman 
| hiſtory ; and the fourth and laſt ſhall be of 
the changing the Roman republick into a mo- 
narchy, foretold and expreſſed by the hiſtorian 
Polybius. 


> 
I 


Ss dsds 


THe FIRST row Of the Roman 
hh foundation 15 he Ain empire by Riba 


Numa. 


We find all the m and foundations 
of the Roman greatneſs united in Ro- 
mulus and Numa, the cauſes of its riſe and 
continuance, the maxims of its policy, the rules 
of its government, the peculiar genius of its 


people, and the ſpirit with which it was ani- 


mated in its whole conduct, and in all its dif- 
ferent circumſtances for above twelve hundred 
years. T was in theſe two reigns that the Ro- 
man * were AUR" to the 3 and wag 
gular 
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characters which have ſince diſtinguiſhed 


m with ſo much glory and ſucceſs; and the 
impreſſion was fo deeply engraven, that it has 
laſted without alteration, not only during the 


time of the Kings and the republick, but un- 
der the Emperors, and even to the declenſion 


of the empire. 


TRE rirsT CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS. 
Valour. 


One of the prevailing characters of the Ro- 
mans was, that they were a warlike, enterpri- 


Zing, victorious people, devoting themſelves en- 


tirely to the profeſſion of arms, and preferring 
the glory ariſing from military expeditions to 
every thing beſides. Their founder Romulus 
ſeems to have inſpired them with this diſpoſi- 
tion. This Prince, brought up from his in- 
fancy to the laborious fatigues of hunting, and 
accuſtomed to contend with robbers, obliged 
afterwards to defend the privileges of the aſy- 


lum he had opened, and having no other ſub- 


jects in his new kingdom than a band of re- 
ſolute, deſperate, and crue] fellows, who had 
no hopes of ſecurity for their perſons but in 


force, and having no poſſeſſions, were able to 


ſubſiſt only by the ſword ; this Prince, I fay, 
was wont to have always the ſword in his 
hands, and paſſed his reign in ſucceſſively 


making war upon the Sabines, the Fidenates, | 


the Veians, and all the neighbouring people. 


He raiſed military courage to great honour, 


by the frequent victories he. gained, and his 
4 own 
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own perſonal exploits. And the glory, with 
which he was twice ſeen to enter Rome, bear- 
ing a trophy at the head of his conquering 
troops, amidft a large train of captives, and the 
acclamations of all the people, gave place to 
the triumphs which were introduced in after- 
ages, and were at the ſame time a moſt pow- 
erful incentive to the ambition of the generals, 
and the higheſt pitch of grandeur to which 
they could aſpire. Romulus was no leſs careful 
to animate the courage of the common ſoldiers 
by rewards and different military honours, as 
by the bait of the conquered lands, which he 
divided among them. 5 


THE SECOND CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS. 


Prudent meaſures taken for the extending of their 
empire. 1 


Another great character of the Romans con- 
ſiſts in the wiſe meaſures they always took for 
extending and aggrandizing their empire, where- 
of Romulus had ſet them an example. This 
Prince, perſuaded that the power of a ſtate 
conſiſted in the multitude of its ſubjects, made 
uſe of two expedients for the augmenting the 
f 03 nm... 3: 
The firſt was the moderate and prudent uſe 
he made of his victories and conqueſts, Inſtead 
of treating the vanquiſhed as his enemies, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of other conquerours, by 
cutting them off, ſpoiling them of their goods, 
reducing them to ſlavery, or forcing them by 
the ſeverity of the yoke impoſed upon them to 


hate 
6. 
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hate the new government, he looked upon them 
all as his natural fubjects, made them to live with 


km in Rome, communicated to them all the 
2 lleges of the antient citizens, adopted their 


ſacrifices, opened them indifferently 


the entrance to all civil and military employ- 
ments; and by giv ing them an intereſt from 


all cheſe advantages in the geod of the ſtate, 


he fixed them to it by ſuch powerful and vo- 


luantary engagements, that they were never after 
| tempred to break through them. 


The Romans, thoroughly poſſeſſed with a 
notion of the grandeur for which they were de- 


ſigned, were always conſtant in the purſuit of 
this maxim of profound and beneficial policy. 
We know it was uſually the general himſelf, who 
had conquered a city or a province, that be- 
came the protector of them that pleaded their 
cauſe in ſenate, that defended their rights 


and intereſts, and for g his title of con- 
queror, remembered only that of patron and 


father, to treat them all as his clients and 


children. 8 

The ſecond expedient employed by Romulus 
was not to diſdain the admiſſion of ſhepherds, 
llaves, and men of no ſubſtance or family, into 


the number of his ſubjects and citizens, u He 
knew, the beginnings of cities and ſtates, as 


of all other human affairs, were bis and ob. 


V Urbes quoque, ut G conſilio FI. urbes, +a 
ex infimo naſci: deinde, quas obſcuram atque humilem con- 
ſua virtus ac dit juvent, mag- ciendo ad fe multitudinem, 


nas fibi opes r no- natam & terra fibi prolem 


men facere .-. . . Adjiciendz. ementiebantur ; aſylum ape- 
multitudinis cauſa, vetere rit. Liv. hb. 1. a. 8 F 9. 
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ſcure, and that the founders of cities have hence 
taken occaſion to feign that their firſt inhabi- 
tants were ſprung from the earth. He received 
therefore all fugitives into his ac l, whom 
the love of liberty, and proſecutions for debts 
or other reaſons, obliged to ſeek. a. retreat. 
This firſt conceſſion, joined to the feaſt of the 
Saturnalia, which Numa afterwards inſtituted, 
in which the maſters admitted their ſlaves to a 
828 in the n and lived with 

em in a ſtate of perfect equality, inſpired 
the Romans with greater KC, good- 
nature towards their flaves than any other re- 
publick whatſoever. Every citizen had the 
power, by ſetting his ſlaves at liberty, of ma- 
king them Roman citizens like himſelf, of 
granting them the dignity and all the privileges 
annexed to it, and of uniting them to the ſtate 
in ſo ſtrict and honourable a manner, that no 
| freed-man was ever known, that did not prefer 
this new country to the place of his nativity 
and family,” | 

By theſe two expedients Rome was continu- 
ally renewed and ſtrengthned. By this means 
its loſſes were repaired, and the places of the 
antient families ſupplied, which were extingurſh- 
ed by the accidents of battle; recruits were al- 
ways found ready within itſelf to fill the le- 
gions, and ſubjects capable of diſcharging every 
employment of peace and war; and when 
 over-charged with too great numbers, it was 
enabled to ſend out numerous ſwarms to live at 

a diſtance, and to plant powerful colonies. upon 
its frontiers, which ſerved as bulwarks againſt 
the enemy, and ſecured the new conqueſts. - 


3 | N 
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._ By continually incorporating foreigners, and 

ing them into citizens and members of 
the ſtate, it communicated to them its manners, 
maxims, ſpirit, noble ſentiments; and zeal for 
the publick ; and by giving them a ſhare in 
its power, advantages, and glory, it formed a 
conſtantly flouriſhing ſtate, which was equally 
ſupported and aggrandized from without as 


* The Romans ever N the ca 110 

fault of Pericles, though otherwiſe one of the 
greateſt po liticians that ever was in Cited: = 
1 be held as natural 


and true Athenians, but ſuch as had both Athe- 
nian fathers and mothers. By this ſingle de- 
| = which excluded above one quarter of the 
zens, he extremely weakened the common- 
3 He diſabled it from making con 
queſts or maintaining them; and being obliged 
to reſt ſatisfied with having the conquered 


 _ towns for his allies or tributaries, | inſtead of 


uniting them to himſelf as members of the body 
of the ſtate, and parts of the republick, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Romans, he 
ſoon ſaw them ſhake off their new yoke, and 
aſſert their liberty. 5 
* Dionyſius R juſtly looks upon 
the cuſtom introduced by Romulus of incorpo- 
rating the conquered cities and nations into the 

ſtate, as a moſt excellent maxim of policy, and 


that which principally gale gpl to the eſta- 
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bliſhment and _ rt of * Roman grandeur. 

He obſerves, that it was the contempt or igno- 
rance of this maxim, which ruined the power 
of Greece, which difabled Sparta from reco- 
vering itſelf after the battle of Leuctra, and 
loſt the Thebans and Athenians the empire of | 
Greece for ever after the affair of Cheronea; 
whereas the Roman republick has been ſeen 
to ſurvive the moſt bloody defeats, and to 
ſend new armies into the, field ſtill more nume- 
rous than thoſe they had loft. 

The Emperor Claudius, in an excellent dif- 
courſe he made to the Senate to juſtify his 
having granted the privileges of Roman ci- 
tizens to the people of Gaul, has judiciouſly 
obſerved y that what ruined the republicks of 
Lacedzmon and Athens was the extreme dif- 
ference they made between their own citizens 
and the conquered. people; treating the laſt 
always as foreigners, looking upon them as 
ſeparate from-the community, and thus never 
engaging them to have any concern in the 
ood of the publick ; whereas the founder of 

ome, through far better politicks, incorpo= 
rated the people he conquered into the num- 
ber of his citizens, and on the very day he had 
foughe againſt them as enemies, received them 
- members of the ftate, admitted them to all 

ll oy of natural ſubjects, and en- 
them out of intereſt to defend che ey 
cir, which they had aſſaulted. - 


"or Quid find exitio Lee ator wetter Romulus OR 
demeniis, &  Athenienfibus ſapientia valuit, ut pleroſque 
ſuit, qua quam artnis pofle- populos eodem die hoſtes, 
rent, niſi quod” victos pro dein cives habuerit. Jacit. 
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It was principally by this means, as we have 
already obſerved, that the largeſt empire, 
that ever was, made up a body, whoſe parts 
were all united far more by affection than 
fear. The Romans had colonies in all coun- 
tries, and the people of all the provinces were 
admitted to the government of the ſtate, with- 
out almoft any difference between them and 
the conquerors. The two: Gauls were filled 
with conſular families. The civil and military 
employments were alike ſupplied by Romans 
* the natives of the country. S. Auguſtine 
ſomewhere obſerves, that at Carthage it was 
hard to diſtinguiſh between the free and the 
conquered, they had all things ſo in com- 
mypn, and the government ſo equally, ſhared be- 
JJ FEET. 
This principle of politicks, ſo conſtantly ob- 
ſerved by the Romans in all ages, is very wor- 
thy our attention, and may be of great uſe to 
us. Haughtineſs and ſeverity ſerve only to 
keep up a dangerous diviſion, which will break 
out upon the firſt occaſion. Good treatment on 
the contrary makes a conqueror beloved, gains 
the affections of the new goyernment, blots out 
the old impreſſions, and as a conquered people 
ſerve generally as a frontier, their fidelity be- 
comes a firmer and ſurer barrier than all bul- 
—.. m ot” .. 


Cetera in communi ſita tis. Nihil ſeparatum, clau- 
ſunt: ¶ aid Cerealis, general ſum ve. Proinde pacem 
of the Roman armies to the & urbem, quam victi victo- 
citizens of Treves and Lan- reſque eodem jure obtinemus, 
gres. )  Iph plerumque legio- amate, colite. Tact. Hiſt. 
nibus noſtris præſidetis: ipſi ib. 4. cap. 74. „ 
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THz THIRD CHARACTER OF THE 
„ i RoMANs. x | 


© Their wiſe deliberations in the Senate. 


The third character is the wiſdom of the 
| ſenate, which began under Romulus to put 
on a fixed and ſettled form. The ſenate 
was the publick council of the nation always 
ſubſiſting, not compoſed of arbitrary mem- 
bers, but made up of perſons choſen out of 
the moſt conſiderable families. The ſenators 
intereſted by their fortunes and ſtation in the 
ſucceſs of the government, and able to govern _ 
wiſely through their age and experience, held 
the balance even between the ſovereign au- 
thority of the Prince, and the weakneſs of the 
people, and ſupplied a number of magiſtrates, 
well formed and prepared for the greateſt 
employments by an excellent education, and 
of an underſtanding and ſentiments ſuperiour 
to the vulgar. They were called Fathers, 
Patres, that on one fide they might be made 
to recollect that they were placed in a high 


= Majores noftri, cùm re- 


cuſtodem, præſidem, propug- 
gum poteſtatem non tuliſſent, 


natorem collocaverunt. Hu- 


ita magiſtratus annuos crea- 
verunt, ut conſilium Senatus 
reipublice præponerent ſem- 
pitefnum : deligerentur au- 
tem in id conſilium ab uni- 
verſo populo, adituſque in 
lum ſummum ordinem om- 
nium civium induſtriæ ac 
ſvirtuti pateret. Senatum reip. 


4 


jus ordinis auctoritate uti 
magiſtratus & quaſi miniſtros 
graviſſimi conſilii eſſe volue- 
runt: Senatum autem ipſum 
proximorum ordinum ſplen- 
dore confirmari, plebis liber- 
tatem & commoda tueri atque 
augere voluerunt. Cic. Orat. 
pro Sext. u. 137. 
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ſtation, and held a rank of diſtinction, ts 
become the protectors of the people, whoſe 
advantage they ought to procure with the vi- 
gilance, zeal, and diſintereſtedneſs of a parent; 
and on the other hand that the people might be 
reminded of the reſpe& and affection they 
were obliged to bear them, and the confi- 
dence they ought to have in their counſel, credit. 
and protection. 15 8 
This ſenate was in all aſter- ages the fitmeſt 
ſupport, the principal ſtrength, and greateſt re- 
ſuge of the ſtate, even under the Emperors. 
We all know the famous ſpeech of Cineas, 
whom Pyrrhus ſent on an embaſſy to the Ro- 
mans. Upon his return b he told his maſter, 
the grandeur and majeſty of the Roman ſenate 
was fuch, that they ſeemed to him like an aſ- 
ſembly of Kings. < The glory and duration 
of the Empire (ſays the Emperor Otho upon oc- 
caſion of an inſurrection, wherein he was ap- 
prehenfive for the ſenate) does not lie in build- 
ings nor in outward magnificence. Whatever 
is but material is a trifle, it may be deſtroyed 
and repaired, without any notable damage. 
But to ſtrike at the authority of the ſenate, is 
to attack the being of the ſtate and the ſafety 
A. m  e.” 5 


5 


* Quem qui ex regibus 


conſtare dixit, unrs veram 
ſpeciem Romani ſenatus ce- 
pit. Liv. lib. q. n. 13 

© Quid? Vos pulcherri- 
mam hanc urbem domibus & 


flare creditis ? Mats iſta & 


inanima intercidere ae repa- 


rari promiicua ſunt: æterni- 
tas rerum, & pax gontium, 


& mea cum veſtra ſalus in- 
columitate ſenatus 


firmatur. 
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I fhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the ſenate 
in another place, when I ſhall more particu- 
Jarly enquire into the form of government cſta- 
en in _ Roman ORE, 


X | Tx wear, CHARACTER, 
The fria union of all the m_ of the fate. 


The Roman people were at firſt no other 
than a confuſed multitude, made up of the tu- 
multuous and accidental union of ſeveral per- 
ſons, of oppoſite characters and intereſts, of 
different inclinations and profeſſions, and full 
of jealouſies and animoſities. To put an end 
to this diverſity fo prejudicial to the ſettlement 
of the ſtate, Romulus began with dividing his 
citizens into tribes and legions, 4 And Numa 
afterwards, ſtriking more deeply at the root of 

the evil, gathered together all of the ſame trade 
and buſineſs, and formed them into companies, 
by: aſſigning them peculiar feſtivals and cere- 
monies, that .by theſe new engagements of re- 
ligion and pleaſure, they might be induced to 
forget the difference of their antient original. 

Rut nothing contributed ſo much to the 
ſettling a perfect concord in this growing na- 
tion, as the right of patronage eſtabliſhed by 
Romulus; as by thus joining the patricians 
with the plebeians, the rich with the poor, by 
very ſtrict and ſacred ties, he ſeemed to make 
but o one e ſingle n oF an entire People. wh 


| Plat in vit. Num Dieren Haliearn, Aud 
OM. lib. 2. 
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firſt were called patrons or protectors, and the 
others clients. The patrons were engaged by 
their very name to protect their clients upon all 
occaſions, as a father does his children; to aſ- 
ſiſt them with their advice, their intereſt, and 
their care; to manage and carry on their ſuits, 
if they had any; in a word, to do all kind of 
good offices for them. The clients on the other 
hand paid the utmoſt honours to their patrons, 
reſpected them as ſecond fathers, contributed 
of their ſubſtance to give fortunes to their daugh- 
ters in caſe they were to redeem their 
children if th captive 1 enemy, and to 
ſubſiſt themſelves if fallen ares any diſgrace. 
We have already obſerved, that in the Hatter 
ages, not only particular perſons, but whole ci- 
ties and provinces, were put under the Pro- 
tection of the great men of Rome. 

This union of the citizens, as Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſeus obſerves, thus formed from the be- 
ginning, and carefully cemented by Romulus, 
was afterwards fo firmly eſtabliſhed, that for 
above fix hundred years, though the republick 
was continually ſhaken by the inteſtine divi- 
ſions, which fo long prevailed between the ſe- 
nate and people, they never came to an © . 
rupture, or engaged in a civil war; f but the 
diſputes, how warm and violent ſoever; were 
always amicably compoſed, upon the remon- 
ſtrances made on both Raden: each. party mu- 
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Tur FIFTH CHARACTERS 


Love of . implicity, frugality, poverty, labour and 
| agriculture. 


One of Numa' s firſt cares, after he came to 
the crown, was to inſpire his new ſubjects with 
the love of that labour, ſimplicity, and pover- 
ty, which were fo long practiſed and eſteemed 
among the Romans. The manner of his ad- 
vancement to the throne gave him a right of 
recommending all theſe virtues more forcibly 
upon his citizens. 

s Numa generally reſided at Cores, his na- 
tive city, and the capital of the Sabins, from 
whence the Romans, after their union with that 
nation, were calPd Quirites. He was naturally 
inclined to virtue, and had further improved 
his mind by the ſtudy of all the ſciences that 
were known in his age, and eſpecially philo- 
ſophy, which had an influence over his whole 
conduct. His delight was the country and ſoli- 
tude, and there he employed himſelf in tilling 
the ground, and ſtudying the wonders of Di- 

vine Power in the works of nature. 
As he was enjoying this pleaſing retirement, 
the Roman embaſſadors came to tell him, that 
the two parties which divided Rome were at 
laſt united in the choice of him for their King. 
This news troubled him, but did not diſcom- 
poſe him. He repreſented to them how dan- 
gerous'1 it was for a man, who was happy and 


2 plut. in vit. Num. 
b 4 Content 
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Content with the life he led, to paſs on a ſud- 
den to a kind of living directly oppoſite. «« I 
have been brought up, fays he to them, in 
the ſevere diſcipline of the Sabins ; and, ex- 
*© cept the time I ſpend in the. ſtudy and 
knowledge of the Deity, I am wholly taken 
up in agriculture and feeding my flocks. If 

they think they ſee any thing valuable in 
me, they are virtues which ſhould keep me 
<* ata diſtance from the throne ; the love of 
« eaſe, a life of retirement and application to 
<< ſtudy, an arg ng averſion 2d war, and F 
. <6 t fondneſs for peace. Would it be right 
0 {ig me to enter into a city, which reſounds 
e in all quarters with the noiſe of arms, and 

<5 breathes nought elſe but battles z and attempt 
to teach a people reſpect. for the Gods, the 
£ love of juſtice, the hatred of war and vio- 
„ Jence, who ſeem to be far more defirous of a 
« general than a King?“ tHe” rs bon | 

- Numa's refuſal ſerved only to make the Ro- 
mans repeat their ſolicitations. They preſſed 
and conjured him not to involve them again in 
a freſh ſedition, which muſt inevitably end in 
a civil war, as he was the only perſon upon 
whom the two parties could agree. _ | 

When the embaſſadors were withdrawn, his 
father and Martius his kinſman uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevail upon him to accept | 
of the crown. Though you think it, ſaid 
„they, no pleaſute to lay up great riches, be- 
% cauſe you are. ſatisfied with a little; nor 
have any ambition to command, becauſe you 
enjoy a greater and more real glory, which 
« 1s that of virtue; yet conſider that to reign 
well is paying God the komage and wor- 
A 5 « ſhp 

7 | 
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* ſhip which is moſt agreeable to him. *T'is 
God who calls you to the throne, as not 
% caring to let the talent of juſtice, he has 
c bleſſed you with, lie idle and uſeleſs. Do 
* not therefore decline the acceptance of the 
royal dignity, as it is the faireſt field in the 
World, wherein a wiſe man may do great 
« and glorious actions. By this means the 
Gods may be nobly ſerved, and the minds 
of men inſenſibly civilized, and brought un- 
der the yoke of religion; for ſubjects natu- 
rally conform to the manners of their Princes. 
The Romans loved Tatius, though he was 
5 A foreigner, and have conſecrated the me- 
©. mory of Romulus by the divine honours they 
* now pay him. Who can tel] whether this 
& yictorious people is not tired of war? and 
„ whether, enriched as they are with ſpoils 
and triumphs, they do not deſire a Prince of 
«« moderation and juſtice, who may govern 
them peaceably under good laws and a gentle 
adminiſtration ? But though they ſhould 
continue as fond of war as ever, is it not 
better to divert the fury of their paſſion, by 
taking the reins into your hand, and uniting 
your country and the whole nation of the 
Sabins with ſo powerful and flouriſhing a 
city by the cords of amity and friendſhip.” 
Numa could not reſiſt ſuch ſtrong perſua- 
ſions, delivered with fo much judgment; and 
immediately ſet forward on his journey. The 
ſenate and people of Rome went out to meet 
him, with a wonderful deſire of ſeeing him. 
The opinion they had long conceived of his 
probity was very much increaſed by the ac- 
eount the embaſſadors had given them of his 
5 | mode- 
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moderation. b They apprehended a. man mult 
be exceedingly diſcreet, that was capable of re- 
fuſing a ſceptre, and could look with indiffe- 
rence and contempt upon what the reſt of man- 
kind conſidered as the height of all human 
grandeur and happineſs. 7 
Numa preſerved the ſame virtues upon the 
throne, as he had before his advancement. So 
far as decency would admit of it in his ſtation, 
he lived with the fame ſimplicity and modeſty 
as in the time of his private life. He ſet a 
perfect pattern of royal behaviour, and allayed 
the majeſty of the Prince with the moderation 
of. the e or rather heightened it by 
an additional ſplendour: in making it more 
— and firm. Content with the reſpect 
he gained from his truly royal qualities, he ba- 
niſned all the vain appearances of greatneſs, 
which ſerve but to impoſe upon the ſenſes, 
and virtue does not ſtand in need EP He lived 
without pomp, without luxury, and without 
attendance. On the very day that he came to 
the crown, he diſcharged the company of 
guards which Romulus had, always about his 
perſon, i declaring, that he. would neither diſ- 
truſt thoſe. who placed a confidence in him, 


nor command over thoſe who had any Aut 


of him. 

He then divided the conquered lands among 
the poor citizens, to divert them from in- 
juſtice by the lawful fruits of their labour, 


and to inſtil in cen an inclination to peace by = 
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the cares of agriculeure, which ſtands in need 


of it. He reſtrained and checked their over- 
earneſt _ for war by the pleaſures of a 
quiet life and uſeful employments. That he 


might induce them to the improvement of 


their lands by a concern for their own in- 
tereſt, he diſtributes them into boroughs, gives 


them inſpectors and overſeers, viſits often him- 


ſelf the labours of the field, judges of the ma- 
ſters by the work, raiſes ſuch to employments, 
as he found to be laborious, diligent and indu- 
ſtrious, and reprimands the ſlothſul and negli- 
gent. And by theſe different means, ſupported 


by his own example, and confirmed by his 
_ perſuaſion, he raiſed huſbandry to fo great 


onour, k that in after-ages the generals of 


the army and principal magiſtrates were ſo far 


from looking upon country buſineſs as below 
them, that they gloried in cultivating their 
fields with the ſame victorious and triumphant 
hands, which had ſubdued their enemies; and 
the Roman people were not aſhamed to confer 


E Pluribus monumentis 
Scriptorum admoneor, ppud 
antiquos noſtros fuiſſe gloriæ 
curam ruſticationis : ex qua 
Quintius Cincinnatus obſeſſi 
Conſulis & exercitũs libera- 
tor, ab aratro vocatus ad 
dictaturam venerit; ac rur- 

ſus, faſcibus depoſitis, quos 
ſeſtinantiùs victor reddiderat 
quàm ſumpſerat imperator, 
ad eoſdem juvencos & qua- 
tuor jugerum avitum here- 


diolum redierit. Itemque C. 


Fabricius & Curius Dentatus, 


alter pyrrho ſinibus Italia 
pulſo, domitis alter Sabinis, 


accepta quæ viritim divide- 


bantur captivi agri ſeptem 
jugera non minds induſtrie 
coluerit, quàm ſortiter armis 
quæſierat. Et ne ſingulos 
intempeſtivs nunc perſe- 
quar, cùm tot alios Romani 

neris intuear memorabiles 
— hoc ſemper duplici 


ſtudio Alorviſſe, vel defen- 


dendi vel colendi patrios quæ- 


ſitoſque fines. Columella de 
re ruſt. lib. 1. | 


the 
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2 command of their armies and entruſt the 


of the ſtate to thoſe illuſtrious labour- 

— whom they had taken from the plough, 

and obliged to quit the care of their lands to 
undertake the care of the empire. 

1 Scipio Africanus, after he had conquered 


Hannibal, broke up the ground himſelf, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 
planted and ingrafted his trees, and did all 
country buſineſs. Every body knows how 


the elder Cato, ſirnamed the Cenſor, applied 


himſelf to agriculture, about which he has even 


left behind him ſome directions. = Tully in his 


beautiful oration in favour of Roſcius, is ex- 


tremely ſevere againſt the accuſer of his client, 


for departing from the manners of the anti- 


ents, and urging againſt Roſcius his retire- 


ment into the country, which he would have 
looked upon as an evident proof of his hatred - 
againſt him, ſince by the ſame principle he 


. might reflect- upon Attilius, whom the Roman 


! In flee — ile Car- 


thaginis horror Scipio, ab- 
luebat corpus laboribus ru- 
ſticis feſſum: exercebat enim 

ſe terramque (ut mos 


ow 
fuit priſcis) ere ſubigebat 


ter eſſes ridiculus, ſi illis 
temporibus natus eſſes, cum 


ab aratro arceſſebantur qui 
conſules fierent. Etenim, 


qui præeſſe agro colendo 


flagitium putes, profe&5 11- 


lum Attilium, quem ſua ma- 


nu ſpargentem ſemen, qui 
miſſi erant, convenerunt, 


hominem . atque 

inhoneſtiſſimum judicares. 
At hercule majores noſtri 
lenge aliter & de illo & de 
ceteris talibus viris exiſtima- 


bant. Itaque ex minima 


tenuiſſimaque republ ica max- 


i mam & florentiſſimam nobis 


reliquerunt. Suos enim agros 
ſtudios colebant, non alienos 
cupide appetebant : quibus 
rebus & agris, & urbibus, & 

nationibus, rempublicam, at- 
que hoc imperium & populi 
R. nomen auxerunt. Sic. 
Orat. pro S. Roſe. Amer. n. 
embaſſaciors 
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embaſſadors found actually in the field em- 
PRs in ſowing his lands. „Our anceſtors, 

« ſays he, were in a _ different way of 
« thinking ; and by ſuch a conduct raiſed 
e the republick 1 a weak and low con- 
dition to ſo oP erful and flouriſhing a ſtate. 
% They carefully cultivated their own' lands, 
cc without ctr; thoſe of their neighbours 
e through a mean and inſatiable avarice z 
and by this means they enriched the repub- 
« lick and enlarged the Roman empire with 
« ſuch a number of lands,” cities and na- 
ce tions.“ 

But this love of labour and a country life 
did not only contribute to the conqueſts and 

encreaſe of the Roman empire, it alſo ſerved 

to keep up for ſo many. ages thoſe” noble 
ot nr that generoſity, and diſintereſtedneſs, 
which have rendered the Roman name ſtill 
more illuſtrious than all their moſt famous 
victories. For it muſt be owned, n there is a 
ſtrict relation between this innocent country 
life and wiſdom, which is in a manner the 
ſiſter of it; o it may juſtly be looked upon as 
an excellent | ſchool of ſimplicity, fait 
JU and all the moral virtues. 

Numa, trained up in this ſchool, inf pired 
not only his own ſubjects, but the Ke robin 
ing cities, with the ſame taſte and ſentiments, | 
as Plutarch obſerves in the beautiful deſcription 
he has left us of his reign.” For the Romans | 


 ® Resruſtica, ane dubita- e Vita ruſtica parſimonive, 


| tions, proxima & quaſi con - diligentiæ, juſtitiæ * ray 


ſanguinea ſapientiæ eſt. Co- eſt. Orat. vre — 
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were not the only people, that were calmed 


and civilized by the juſtice and pacifick diſ- 
poſition of this excellent King, but all the ci- 


ties round about, in which, as if a gentle 


gale had breathed upon them from Rome, 
there might be diſcerned an admirable change 


of manners, and inſtead of an eager paſſion 
for war a fervent deſire of living in peace, 


of cultivating their lands, of educating their 
children in tranquillity, and ſerving the gods in 
quiet. Throughout all the country was nought 
elſe to be ſeen but entertainments, diverſions, 
ſacrifices, feſtivals, and rejoycings at one ano- 


ther's houſes, without any apprehenſion of 
fear, - as though che wildem of Numa bad 


been a rich ſpring, from whence virtue and 
juſtice had flowed into the ſpirit of all the 


people, and diffuſed into their hearts the ſame 


tranquillity that reigned in his. 

In ſhort, during the whole reign of Numa 
there was not the leaſt appearance of war, or 
a: diſpoſition to revolt; and the ambition of 
reigning never led any perſon to conſpire a- 
gainſt him. But, whether the reſpect for his 


eminent virtue, or the fear of the deity which 


protected him, diſarmed the malefactors; 
or that heaven by a ſingular favour took a 
pleaſure in preſerving that happy reign from 


every attempt that might ſully the glory or 


diſturb the joy of it, he has ſerved as a proof 
and example of that great truth, which p Plato 


ventured to pronounce long ſince, when ſpeax- 
ing of government, he ſays, 4 Cities and men 


will 


„ Lib. 5. de Reb. © ceps ingenii & doftrine | 


1 Arque ille quidem rin- Plato, tum denique fore 


beatas - 
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will never be freed from their evils, till by 4 
peculiar protection of the Gods, ſovereign power 
and philoſaphy meeting in one perſon ſhall render 
virtue victorious over vice. For the wiſe Prince 
is not only happy, but makes thoſe happy alſo, 
who hear the words that proceed from his mouth. 
He has ſcarce ever occaſion to have recourſe to 
force or threatnings to reduce his ſubjects, who 
having fo illuſtrious a pattern of virtue conti- 
nually in their view as the life of their Prince, 
are naturally inclined to imitate him and lead | 7 
a like happy and unblameable life with him, 1 
which is the mildeſt fruit of a wiſe govern- 1 
ment; as on the other ſide the moſt ſolid 
glory of a Prince is to be able to inſpire his 
Tabjeſts with ſo noble an inclination, and to 
guide them to a life of ſuch perfection; which no 
body ever knew better how to do than Numa. 
I have thought myſelf obliged to lay open 
at large the reaſons of Numa for refuſing the 
crown; the motives which induced him to ac- 
cept of it, the excellent rules he obſerved in 
his government, 'and the beautiful deſcription [WI 
that Plutarch gives of the wonderful effects of = 
his reign, founded upon juſtice and the love 1 


, 1 - 
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of peace. This character is great and almoſt 1 
ſingular; and I think it the duty of a maſter | il 
to give his ſcholars a juſt ſenſe of the paſſages, 14 
which abound in ſuch beautiful ſentiments, and . 
are ſo proper at the ſame time to improve both | 1 
the heart and the underſtanding. 5 3 It 
beatas reſpublicas putavit, fi, conjunctionem videlicet po- 1 


aut docti & ſapientes homi- 
nes eas regere ccepiſlent ; 
aut, qui regerent, omne ſu- 
um ſtudium in doctrina ac ſa- 
pientia collocaſſent. Hanc 


teſtatis & ſapientiæ ſaluti cen- 
ſuit civitatibus eſſe poſſe. Cic. 
7 7 1. ad Quint. fratr. 
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| Tar | SIXTH CHARACTER, 


Wiſe laws. 


Num underſtood from the beginning of 
his reign, that juſtice, which is the foundation 
of empires and all ſociety, was ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary to a people bred up in the exerciſe of 
arms, accuſtomed to ſubſiſt upon rapine, and 
to live without diſcipline and government. To 

ſoſten the ferocity of their temper, and reduce 

fo many different characters to an uniformity, 

| he eſtabliſhed wiſe laws, and recommended the 
3 bbſervance of them by his moderation and 
| | mildneſs, by ſetting, an example of the great- 
eff virtues, and an unvariable regard for equi- 

y as well towards foreigners as citizens. By 
this conduct he inſpired. his ſubjects with 5 
1 great a reſpect for Juſtice, that * quite Pres 

| | the face of the city. And ſo great was the 
BP Zoeal for obſerving ſuch uſeful and ſacred Jaws, : 
aäand perpetuating the ſpirit of them, that Wei 
3 8 have conſtantly ſeen at Rome even till the 
mitimes of the later Emperors, a continued tra- 
dition of the knowledge of their laws, a kind 
of ſchool of wiſe legiſlators and bed law-, 
yers, who forming their deciſions e pu- 
falt light of reaſon, and the Fe an in 
ratural equity, have compoſed that body of 
law and juriſprudence, which has become the ad- 
miration of all the world, and been adopted, or 
at leaſt imitated by all civilized nations, who. 
have drawn thence the: beit Parke AT: laws: - uy 
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Religion, EVO 


| 0 t eee is a great teſpect for 
and a faithful exactneſs in beginning 
— with it, and referring every thing 

8 it. Romulus had already expreſſed a large 
ſhare of affection for religion; as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves; but Numa carried it much farther, 
and applied himſelf to ſet it off with more 
luſtre and majeſty. He preſcribed the parti. 
cular rules of it, ſet down at large all its ex- 
erciſes and rites, added the utmoſt ſolemnity to 
its ceremonies, and made the feſtivals as agree 
able and pleaſing as could be. By theſe new 
ſpectacles of religion, and this frequent con- 
verfation with things facred; which ſeemed to 
_ the Deity every where preſent, he 
ht them to a more gentle diſpoſition, 
| — wor more tractable and humane, and 
inſenſibly turned the inclination they had to- 
wards violence and war, to a love of juſtice and 
a deſire of peace, which is the fruit of it. This 
habit of making nien enter into all their ac- 
and lasting a veneration for the Divinity, that 
from that time, and in all altert ages, they never 

1 s, hever declared War, never 
gave battle, never undertook any thing in pub- 

| ck or . made no — — funerals, 
or journeys, Tome act of religious wor- 
ha . „The N ey took to build a temple 
to Fal, and to 9 her reſpected as the ſa- 
LY Vor, III. 0 8 c f cred 
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od. guardian of promiſes and engagements; 


and the inexorable avenger of the breach of 
them, kept the people ſo exactly to their words, 
that the obligation of an oath was never held 
more inviolable by any nation whatſoever. 
Polybius and Ly give the Romans a glo- 
rious Character in this reſpect; * Polybijus-fiys, 
that when once they. had taken gn oaths. the 
kept it yan act ogg ſtanding in neect of 
or written contracts : 
whereas all oy precautions were dee „ 
the Greeks, The other obſerves, |< that the 
e different and continual exerciſes of religion. 
« eſtabliſhed. by Numa, which made Les Di- 
„ vinity ſo conſtantly interpoſe in all human 
et actions, had poſſeſſed the citizens with ſuch 
<<- ſenſe of religion, that a word or an oath. 
4c had no leſs weight and authority at Rome, 
«than, the fear of the laws and puniſhment. 


4 Nor did the Romans only . the cha- 


« racter and peaceable diſpalitics of Numa, 
ec forming themſelves by the example of their 
«King, as after a perfect model ; but the 
4 ing nations, who before had looked 
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60 ſigned to diſturb the peace of all other peo- 
« ple, conceived ſo high a veneration for the 
„Prince and his ſubjects, that they would 
« have thought it criminal, and in a manner 
« ſacrilegious, to have fallen upon a City fo 
« entirely devoted to the worſhip and N 
++ of the Gods.“ 
In my entrance upon the Roman hiſtor bY 
thought 1 it neceſſary to give firſt ſome idea of this 
le, whoſe principal characters, which 
Jaye made them fo illuſtrious, and raiſed them 
Q great a ſuperiority abaye all other people, 
75 9 b happily 1 in * and N . 
the two founders, of their empire. We hereby 
ke my a0 what conſequence the firſt impreſſions 


are, not only with reference to private perſons, 


but to whole nations; for it is evident that 
theſe e nt virtues, "which prevailed in the 


ancy of Rome, and were continually improv- 
and increafing in after-ages, were the occa- 
5 of her conqueſts, and gained her the em- 
of the world. For, as * Dionyſius Hali- 
| BE q judiciouſly obſerves, it is an immu- 
_table law, and founded in 1 itſelf, that 
Whoever are ſuperior 1 in merit, become ſo like- 
: wile in power and authorit and that the 
people who excel! moſt in virtue and courage, 
ſooner or later will have the command over 
thoſe, who have 1 —3 


er 
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; TAE SECOND PIECE or Roux 
| HISTORY. 5 


| 4 The | Expull aon of. the Kings, and Efta- 
|  bliſhment of . 

| T H E epocha of the expulſi on of the Kings 
| 1 and the eſtabliſhment of the liberty of 

| Rome, is too conſiderable to be Nightly paſſed 
| over. This memorable event is the baſis of 
| the moſt famous republick that ever was; it 


1 zs the ſource of its proſperity, and of wy | 
thing great and wonderful that has been a N 
4 mired in it. From thence the Roman people 
| farther contracted two ſingular branches of their N 
character; the one, an irreconciſeable hatred 
1 againſt kingly power, and whatever, bore the - | 
eaſt appearance of it; and the other, a violent | 
13 paſſion for their liberty, of which they were at 
| all times extremely jealous almoſt to an exceſs. * 
The reciprocal moderation obſerved by the ſe- 
nate and people, is withall a third circum- 
ſtance, which well " deſerves to be taken 153 
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Several e and motives ee | 
Ito occaſion and ſupport this Tn hatred 
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1. The diſcontent and averſion, which the 


ple of Rome had long conceived againſt the 
violence and-tyrannical government of the Tar- 
quins, at laſt broke out upon occaſion of the 
injury offered to Lucretia, and the fatal manner 
in which ſhe revenged the Prince's crime upon 
herſelf, by killing herſelf with her own hands. 

2. Theſe diſpoſitions were conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the aſtoniſhing reſolution of Brutus 
the conſul, -who cauſed: his own ſons to be be- 


headed in his preſence, for having entred into a 


conſpiracy to reſtore the Kings. The blood of 
two children ſpilt by their own. father, to the 


| dread and aſtoniſhment, of all that beheld- it, 


gave them a lively ſenſe of the ſad misfortune 
it muſt be to live under the yoke of the Tar- 
quins, ſince it coſt ſo dear to redeem them 
from it. This bloody execution, and the tra- 
gical death of Lucretia, which were alike hor- 
rible and unnatural, impreſſed in all their minds 
ſo ſtrong an averſion to the regal power, that 
even in aſter- ages they could not bear ſo much 


as the ſhadow of it; but thought, that after 


the example of their anceſtors they ought to 


ſacrifice whatever was moſt dear to . and 


expoſe themſelves to the utmoſt hazards, rather 


than admit of an evil, which from their in- 


fancy they were taught to look upon as the 
greateſt and moſt anfopporeable of all gt could 
befall them. 

3. By giving up the. wealth sf the King to 
| plunder, pulling down his palaces in town and 
country, devoting his fields near Rome to 
Mars, to make the reſtitution of them im- 
poſſible, throwing the corn upon his lands into 


| ny N they made the rupture abſolutely ir- 
2 Cc 3 | reconcileable J 
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reconcileable; and all the people, who had 
ſhared in the inſult and pillage, were ſenſible 


their only ſafety lay in an inflexible reſiſtance. 


4. The obſtinacy of the Tarquins in fa- 


tiguing the Romans with a long and ſevere 


war, and in ſtirring up all their neighbours 
againſt them, laid them under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of ſtanding up in their own defence. 


"Their repeated engagements, frequent battles, 


-and the death of one' of their confuls, who was 


lain in the field with the moſt conſiderable of 


the citizens, kept up and increaſed their ani- 
moſity, and made the fear and hatred of the 


= — authority paſs into a habit. One may 


Judge of the abhorrence they had for it from 
ginning, by the anſwer they gave to the 
ertibaſizdors of King  Porſenna, hs earneſtly 


ſollicited the reſtoration of the Tarquins. They 
declared they were rather diſpoſed to open their 


gates to the enemy than the Kings, and would 


ſooner chuſe to loſe their city, than they would 35 


their Hiberty. | 
. The law, which to ptexent Ay one from 
attèmpting to make himſelf maſter of the re- 
gr he io gpowered all others to kill him before 
cr ms; wg provided that 
after his death they coul produce an evident 
or of his having pol ne any ſuch de- 
lign, ſeemed to arm every citizen indifferently 
againſt the common enemy, to appoint every 
ne” man 2 Node of the piblick —_—y 
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and to make him iran fo its preſer- 


nl 
6. The herojck ali W Cocles, 
with the extraordinary rewards and honours 
he received, for ſingly oppoſing on the bridge 
the auxiliary forces of the Tarquins; the in- 
trepid boldneſs of Scævola, who puniſhed his 


hand for miſſing his blow; the — of 


Clelia and her — — z the triumphs de- 
creed to Publicola and his brother Marcus « 


account of the victories: gained over the — 7 


the funeral encomium and folemn honours paid 
o Brutus as the father of liberty, and after- 
_ wards. to Publicola in acknowledgment of hrs 
conſtant love for the republick ; all theſe ob- 
Kill contributed to inflame their zeal fur 
iberty, and hatred of tyranny; and as theſe 
great examples excited the admiration of all 
mankind, they inſpired thom with an ardent 
deſire to imitate them. 
7. e The folemn oath the people took: at 


———_ in their own name and the name 


of all their poſterity, that they never would 
upon any pretext whatſoever admit of the re- 
ſtoration of the royal dignity, was in all after- 
ages as preſent to the peoples minds, as though 


they had nb we mwah, nf 


ſevere and ſhameful flavery. |» 

This —_— cemented with &: "with 
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tives, was handed down from age to age, 
not only whilſt the republick ſubſiſted, but 
under the Emperors alſo, and would not be 
extinguiſned but with the Empire. The at- 
tempt of Manlius, in aſpiring to the crown, 
blotted out the remembrance of all his great 
actions, and occaſioned his being thrown 
down without pity froin the ſummit of that 
very rock, which he had reſcued from the 
hands of the enemies. Nothing haſtened more 
the death of Cæſar than the ſuſpicion he had 
raiſed that he deſigned to have himſelf de- 
clared King. His ſucceſſors, beſides the tribu- 
nitian power, took the titles of C#far,. Au- 
| Chief Pontiff,- Proconſul, Emperor, 
Father of their Country 3 but neither their own 
ambition, nor the flattery of the people ever 
preſumed to go farther, or ſpeak out plain. 
And though they were in poſſeſſion T2 
abſolute power as any King on earth; Gale 
ſome of them, as Caligula, Nero, ners 
Commodus, .Caracalla and - Heliogabalus, car- 
ried the abuſe of ſovereign power ſo far as to 

exerciſe the moſt cruel tyranny; yet none of 
them ever ventured to aſſume the diadem, as 
it was judged the mark of a title, which had 
ſomething too odious in it for eight or ten 
centuries to efface; and what is ſtrange and 
-almoſt incredible, whilſt their 1 impious religion 
allowed them ta ſet-up; for Gods, a more re 
lined * forbad chem to pretend to be Kings. 
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85 was made up of two orders, which had each 


their particular magiſtrates, as well as their 
different intereſts, and were always oppoſite to 
each other. The one was named the ſenate, 
and Was as the head and council of the ſtate; 
the other was the common people, called in 
latin plebs or plebes, which was 
from the nobility and the Patrician families. 
Theſe we. oriees pings together formed what 
was properly ca Roman people, popu- 
tus — 3 Whoſe general alembilic were 
held either by centuries, and were named cen- 
turiata comitta, . in which the ſenate had the 
moſt power; or by tribes, tribute comitia, 
where the power of the. people moſt prevailed. 
This people, already raiſed by — one 
vicbories and conqueſts they had —— over 
their neighbours, — into ſtill higher ſen- 
timents, from the ſhare they had in the admi- 
niſtration, and the conceſſions the ſenate were 
bliged to make them in the times immedi- 
| _ following the revolution. 
Nothing was more capable of pleaſing this 
than the readineſs wherewith the conſul 
licola in one night cauſed his houſe to be 
E down to the ground upon ſome” murmur- 
Ga wer, made againſt Vere 
Sv tuation 
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of the people and their immumities by 
Which allowed of an appeal to the people 


epoſited it in the temple o 
9 Kehle to. chuſe Gerd officers, who a 
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tuation and the largeneſs of the building, which 
was looked on as a citadel, 

The fame Publicoh, to remove What was 
moſt terrible from the conſular government, 


and make it mote gentle and- popular, cauſed. 


the ax to be taken away in the city from 
the faſces which were carried before the con- 
ſul ; y and when he fhewed himſelf in an 
aſſembly of the people, he. ordered that they 
ſhould- be 'bowed down; as though he ſfub- 
mitted them to the pebple, a0 homage 
to them for his authority. E Ee 11 
He farther extremely ned ee power 
che law, 


from the judgment of the conſuls and ſenate; 
by that which condemned theſe to death who 
mould Undertake any -officg without receiving 
it from the people ; by the law, which ex- 
Tuſed the po citivens from paying taxes ; 
and by that which exempted ſuch as were diſ- 
dbedient to the conſuls from corporal puniſh- 
ment, and reduced the penalty of their . 
dience to a pecuniary mület. | 
To advance the anthdriry ef che people fil 
farther, he thought fit to —— himſelf of 
the cuſtody and the publick 
treaſure, and prohibited any deprive His relations 
and friends From _— with it. He then 
Saturn, and allow- 


e wird 
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have 
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have the keeping of it, he gave them a great 
ſhare in the a Arr the finances, 
which are the force of the ſtate, the Rrength of 
the war, and the ſubject of rexrards. 

The people growing fond of being admitted 
into the adminiſtration, were always careful 
after wards to loſe nothing af their ground ; 
and they could not be = Treeably pleaſed 
than by having an opportuni y given them 
of enlarging her — and Preten- 
ſtes. 
The ſtrongeſt barrier they e to the 
Proceedings of the ſenate and conſuls, and the 

hrmeſt ſupport of their eredit and li was 
the eſtabliſhment of the tribunes of the . 
z which was one of the conditions of their re- 
concilement with the ſenate and their return 
into the city, after their withdrawing to the 
mons ſacer. The perſon of theſe tribunes, who 
7 rue roperly creatures of the people, was de- 
clared ſacred — inviolable. At firſt they crea- 
ted two, and afterwards they were multiplied 
to the number of ten. The patricians were ab- 
ſolutely rendered incapable 795 this employ- 
ment; and to diſable them from influencing 
the election of the tribunes, it was ordered that 
all the plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be nomi- 


15 - Agi da de endeatiia 
| * ceeptum, conceſſumque. in 
conditiones, ut plebi ſui ma- 
giſtratus eſſent ſacroſancti, 
ibus auxilii latio adverits 


5 | confuſes eſſet, neve cui pa- 


trum capere eum mag 

liceret. * 2. W. 33. 
Volero, tribunus  plebig, - 
NE tulit ad oy - 


omnem poteſtatem per 


lum, ut pladali n 
tributis comitiis fierent. 


Haud parva res, ſub titulo 


prima ſpecie minime atroci 
ferebatur ; ſed quæ patrici is 
clienti- 
um ſuffra art a — vel- 
lent gebs auferret. bid. 
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nated 
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nated in the aſſemblies, which were held by 


tribes, wherein the ſenators had little authority. 
'The violence and injuſtice of the decemwvirs, 


which occaſioned the ſecond retreat of the peo- 
| = 3 the Aventine hill, gave occaſion alſo 
ſtrengthen the tribunes wich an additional 

It was decreed that the laws made 

25 the people in the aſſemblies held by tribes 
ſnould oblige all the Roman people, and conſe- 


quently the ſenate as well as the reſt; b Which 
gave the tribunes a great authority; that they 
te, from whom it 


ſhould create no magiſtra 
might not be allowed to appeal, and that every 
private man ſhould be empowered to kill freely 
whoever ſhould 


more facred and inviolable than ever. Their 
power in ſhort extended very far, and reached 


even to the conſuls themſelves, whom they pre- _ 


tended they had a right of ſending to priſon, 

e as . hey publicly y declared upon an occaſion, 

when ate had recourſe to their authority 
to bring back the conſuls to their duty, who 
_ refuſed to obey them. 


Aſter the people had thus confirmed their 
authority, they ſtill went on to form new pro- 


, Which the tribunes, out of zeal or com- 


plaiſance, did not fail to ſecond with great ü 


warmth. They took a deal of pains to open 
er gc the wy. to all Poſts of Dignity, and 


oppoſe this ordinance ; that the 
perſon of the tribunes ſhould be again declared- 


2 Pro 'callegio pronunti- 


Mt dis aft: f LY | 


verſus conſenſum ampliſſimi 


ordinis ultrà tendant, in vin- 
| e pes wane JS. 
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eſpecially che conſulſhip, which was the firſt 


office of the ſtate, in which the greateſt 


of the publick authority reſided, at FE ji 
ſerved for the patricians alone. - Aſter long and 


hot diſputes, at laſt they obtained it, and upon 


the occaſion of a ſlight adventure. I beg leave 


here to tell the ſtory, as it is one of the moſt 
am i andrinoalt nature]. , found in 


Livy. . 


e Ambotes: nd n AE” 


[dating to Sev. Sulpicius a patrician, and the 
younger to a young plebeian, named Licinius 


Stolo. One day as ſhe was viſiting her elder 


ſiſter, and they were talking together, Sulpi- 


cius, who was then tribune of the ſoldiers 
, coming home, the lictor 


Kuck the dogs avich. the rod wee in ** 


vith conſular 


A M. Fabia Ambuſti, * 
tentis viri, filiæ duæ nuptæ, 
Ser. Sulpicio major, minor 


C. Licinio Stoloni erat. 9 


Fortè ita incidit, ut in Ser. 
- Sulpicii tribuni militum do- 


mo ſorores Fabiæ, cùm in- / 
ſam doloris (qui re nec ſatis 

piam adverſus nec 

admodum in virum honori - 


ter & lat fit) ſermonibus 


— farem (ut mos eſt) 
T ad 


moris ejus Thos fits. expa- 
5 minor Fabia, riſui ſo- 


Pant retro 
2 quoque proſequen-' 
tium n numq 
Honey credo ſortunatum ma- 
uimoniꝝm ei ſororis viſum; 
il 


quo. 3 proxin Ty mi- 


tererent, lictor Sulpi- | 
1 ii, cam is de foro ſe domum 


nimè anteiri 


iſſe. Confuſam Wa os ex re- 
centi morſu animũ cam pater 


forts | vidiſſet, percunctatus 
atin' ſaluæ, avertentem cau- 


ororem, 


ficam) elicuit, comiter ſciſ- 
citando, ut fateretur eam eſſa 


cauſam doloris, quòd juncta 
impari eſſet, PA in do- 


ignorare id mo, quam nec | 
iſus tia intrare poſſet. x Cont 


dem, propediem en * — 
uid ram honores, quos apud ſo- 
rorem 1 Liv. lib. 6. 


1 e e 
Y wy hand, 


fecret from her, and ſhe ingenyoull 928 
that , the cauſe of ber gf. g 


ther comforted her, and bad her not 
Ey, for ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee che fa 
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Mane according to cuſtom, and made a great 


noiſe. The younger Fabia, who was unac- 

with the cuſtom, having expreſſed ſome 

right upon the occaſion, her ſiſter laughed at her 

ſimplicity, and wondered ſhe did not know 

what it meant. As the ſmalleſt trifles often 
make an impreſſion upon the ſex, the 


unger 
Fabia was highly offended at the mirth of her 


ſiſter. The multitude of followers, who at- 
tended the military tribune, and expected his 
erders, made her doubtleſs look upon the lot 
of her elder ſiſter as far ſuperior to her own ; 
Lee is apt to occaſion 
an uneaſineſs at the —— — 
ſtation above us, made her repent of being 
married as ſhe was. Whilſt chis uneafinets 


hung upon her, her father coming in and find- 


ing her very ſorrowful, deſired to know the 
reaſon. But as ſhe could not diſcover it, with- 
out ſeeming to want friendſhip for her ſiſter, 


and reſpeft for her huſband, "ſhe declined wel- 


ng him for ſome time. Fabius at laſt, by 


gentiy preſſing her to a confeſſion drew the 


into a, Aamily, which was ine 
of any poſt of honour tion. 


Or 


* her aanly, a5. os. hag. 


x bowed to ts. rin 


man df an 1 (ry 


* 
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him to the highaſt offices in the ate, they 


ſeized; ypon che favourable opportunity, which: | 


the conjuncture of that time offered them, and 
aſter ſeveral. diſputes ani eg apts] they 
at laſt forced them to Admit the plebeians to 


595 is honour was- onferret. 
1 8 is. victory, nothing remained 1 
the people; | The offices of prtetor, 
— — and even the didtatorſhi and prieft=- 
te ere 9 3s „ 
q ri Sing, that after they ha 
9 to: Alley them the, conſulſhip it 


e diſpute thin 
elſe. And . ab whq: wh — 


leſs than flaves under zie Kings, and | weak 
clients under the patricays: — by degrees 
equal to their patrens, and aſſbciated with 
chem in all the honours and:employments of the 
commonwealth. Anis, Son ei 312 7/0 ne 
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uſually 


HA 


5 nſulſhip. Ja.) Sextius Was an feſt mn. | 


diſputes Saen he pb . ae enate. 


em ſeem im poſiblewwbe 


. paſ 


uſually very 


ſtantly- ſtirring up the eue wie dier in- 


vectives againſt the ee and ſenate. 


1 —̃ —— between 


the patricians and the people, Do you not 


24.08 A Grey, in what” colterpe. you live? 
e They would take fm wu; if they: couldy 


< a" part of the very light you-enjoy. - Tis a 


pain to them, chat you breathe the ſame air 
« wich them, that y0d0 talkthe fame language, 


'& ant: hive” tes 5 as 22 


< - has thefepublick' any'cauſe- ro phe 2 


„ with che ſervice of che plebeians in all the 
« ples, wherein they fave ton my employed? 


to. them but the 
ce: CM AS And in — their ſafety and li- 
4 berty ſhould ever be ſup uppoſed to conſiſt ; and 
«© when ofice they have obtained'it,, then they 


«© may reckon 5 free in earneſt, and 
to have indeed thio n o the yoke. or fla 


. 6c oat and tymannyee 80 t 


Ecquid ſentitis 1 in quanto Nullius — IK x 
contemur yivatis? Luis cbr tribuni mi 
bis hujus _partem, fi 5 ). po 


ſpiratis,” proce 
quid 
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civitatis, n | 2 Martini 5 


connubio habeti turum Lil. 6. 2. 37. 
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The ſenators ſometimes were alike tranſported 


with violence and paſſion. '''8 Whatever was 
granted to the e in confirmation of their 
liberty was looked upon as ſo much loſt to 
them. h And though they owned that the 
younger part of their body were frequently 
too warm and zealous, yet if one fide or other 


was to go beyond the bounds: of decency, they 
rather choſe to ſee the matter puſhed too far 


on the fide of their friends; than on that of 
their adverfaries'; ſo difficult it i, - i fays 2 
in diſputes of this nature, where a perfect 


— is pretended to he obſerved between the 
two parties, to keep the balance in 'n a juſt equi- 


librium ſo as not to incline to one fide more 

than the other; every one inſenſibly endea- 
youring to raiſe himſelf in order to depreſs 
his adverſary, and to make himſelf formidable 


that he may be under no apprehenſion of fear- 
ing him, as-though ere: Oi I LN be- 


tet doing and receiving an injury. 
It muſt be owned however to ihe glory of 


the Roman people, that this Aiſpottion which 


et iba ple eee dined e 

| id-patres decedere NE Ron 

Brig opibus credebant. Liv. ; 

es patrum, 

a ores ut ni. 
ſdos credere 


1 prog ng yl 


4 excedendus Mii? ſuis ror ung ſcvient. 1 u- 


num venenum, eam labem 
Ac der: gee + opulentis reper- 

| is, « eq 1 tum, u magna imperia mor- 
Velle fimulando ita | quif- talia eſſent. Diu ſuſtentatum 
extollit, ut leprimat a- id malum, partim patrum con- 
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ſeemed ready to fall into the laſt extremities, 
and break out into bloody ſeditions, the uſual 
ſpring and cauſe of the ruin of great empires, 
was long reſtrained and in a manner ſuſpended, 
artly by the wiſdom of the ſenators, and partly 
y the patience- of the people; and for above 
ſix hundred years, as we have already obſerved, 
theſe domeſtick Apes never Ke ggenerated into 
civil wars. 

There were 117 958 grave and diſcreet men 
in the ſenate, zealous- for the publick good k, 
* alike avoiding the two oppoſite extremes, 
either of betraying the intereſts of the ſenate to 

gain the favour of the people, or of irrita 

and voking the people by declaring too 
warmly: in behalf of the hat , who managed 
ſo as to induce, both parties to a reconcilia- 
tion, and by prudent. * to pre- 
vent the fatal conſequences, which too obſtinate 
a reſiſtance muſt have, inevitably! brought up- 
on them. I They repreſented to their conſuls 
when over-born with paſſion, as Appius was, 
that they ſhould not attempt to carry the 
conſular power beyond the jult bounds, which 
the common benefit of peace and concord re- 
quired ; that whilſt the tribunes and che confuls 


* Alios conſules, ut 55 tan 15 
proditionem dignitatis pa- ti I Vellet, 2 in 
trum plebi adulatos, aut a- concordi civitate poſſet 


| cerbe tuendo jura ordinis, aſ- 


domando multitu- 
Gem Kei 


. . Quintium 


orationem memorem maje- 
ſatis patrum concordizzque 
Log habuiſſe. Liv. Ib. . 


"Fe" © 


Pon tribuni conſuleſque Aa 


uiſque omnia trahant, 
wu Telictum eſſe . virium in 
medio; diſtractam lacera : 


tamque rempublicam magis 


quorum in manu 

ut incolumis fit, * Low, 

. Ne ert 
were 
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were engaged in drawing over all they could 
to their ſeparate intereſts, the republick they 
rent and divided was reduced to a languiſhing 
condition, as the two parties were more con- 
cerned about the adminiſtration than the ſup- 
port of the government. ® Thiey repreſented 
alſo to the tribunes, that it would be neither 
8 nor advantageous to them to raiſe 

ir authority upon the ruin of the ſenate, 
which was the publick council; and that tlie 
2 means of confir ming the liberty of Rome 


et an equality eee 
was to maintain each order of the ſtate in its 
juſt rights and privileges. eee 


The people on their ſide likewiſe ſhewed 
ſometimes a ſurprizing temper and moderation, 
and bchaved with, 4 generoſity one would 
ſcarce think a multitude could be capable of; 
as 5 be ſeen in the following —_— of an 
aſſembly, where they appeared at firſt to be 
more and chan Py The people ſeem- 
ed reſolved not to take up; arms againſt the 
enemy, who were then in the field, unleſs they 
were admitted to poſts in the government. 
| The ſenate finding hos muſt either give way 
to the people or ſubmit to the enemy, after- 
having given up the buſineſs of marriages to 
no manner of purpoſe, judged it requiſite to 
2 with the places of honour too, and propo- 
ing to nominate military tribunes inſtead of 
conſuls, they conſented that the plebeians ſhould 

m Ne ita omnia tribuni liberam civitatem fore, ita 
tis ſuz implerent, ut æquatas leges, fi ſua quiſque 
nullum publicum confilium jura ordo, ſuam majeſtatem 
ſinerent eſſe. Ita demum teneat. Liv. lib. 3. 1. 63. 
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4% Of Profene Hiſtory, 
be a Imitted to that employment. u It 

from the event, pu after the heat : an 
fire of the diſpute were over, and they 
calm enough to judge of matters as 
that the people were quite another 
they ſeemed to be in the. midſt n 
telt. For farified with the condelcenſion. of 
the ſenate they nominated none but patricians 
to. be military tribunes, by a 1 ſays 
Livy, an equity, and greatneſs of ſoul, whi 
are ſeldom found even in private 
Hanc modeſtiam, equitatemque, & alitudinem 
anini, ubi nunc in uno ban, que bunte 
un vesſi n - figs 


* 4 
„* + +4 * 5 * 


„ eee 


rum docuit, alios animos in  poſita certamina incorrupts 
re "bhrul digi. judicio eſſe. Liv. bb. 4. 1 6. 
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